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“The greatest innovation since Lowell Wlason’s tune” 


MUSIC, THE UNIVERSAL LANGUAGE 


VMcCONATHY MORGAN LINDSAY 


If Lowell Mason were alive today. he would find in this book the first features which differentiate choral 
collections today from those of his time. “Music, the Universal Language.” is realistic in its appeal to the 
interests of our young people from its choice of music representative of all eras in recorded history. especially 
the modern American unit, to its colorful, brilliant format. Its all-service content for classwork, assembly, 
veneral chorus, and selected ensembles has brought immediate introductions into high schools everywhere. 
both large and small. and into teachers colleges and universities. 304 pages. 55 illustrations (8 in color). 
$1.92. list. 


MUSIC IN THE HIGH SCHOOL 


HARRY R. WILSON OSBOURNE McCONATHY 


\ new professional text—vigorous, direct, practical, concise, inexpensive—suggests the modern viewpoint to 
cope with high school problems of organization and administration and sets up courses of study with which 
to meet the exacting demands on music to provide emotional drive for our nation in time of crisis. (Ready 


for use in summer school.) 


Write for descriptive literature about these two new books 
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Publications to Encourage 
“Beyond School-Days” 
Music Interests of 
Instrumentalists... 


Presser’s FIRST STRING QUARTET BOOK 
For First Violin, Second Violin, Viola and Cello 


The writings of the masters include numerous classics for this, the purest of 
instrumental combinations, but of lighter selections there is a scarcity. In this 
fine album there is a wealth of acceptable material made available for beginning 
groups, including Allegretto Quasi Menuetto (Krentzlin); Awakening (Engel- 
mann); Garden of Roses (Ritter); Indian Love Song (Cadman); Mighty Lak’ a 
Rose (Nevin) and ten others. 


Price, Complete, $2.25 





PRESSER’S INSTRUMENTAL ENSEMBLE 








Chorus of Villagers 
From “Prince Igor” by A. Borodin 
Flute, Oboe, Clarinet, Horn and Bassoon 
Arr. by Harry Hirsh 
Complete, with Score, 75c 


Menuetto (From Quartet 
No. 41—Haydn) 
Two Violins, Viola and Cello 
Ed. by Rob Roy Peery 
Complete, with Score, 75c 


Dance of the Rosebuds (Keats) 
Four B-flat Clarinets 
Arr. by Hugh Gordon 
Complete, with Score, 75c 
Garden of Roses (Ritter) 
Violin, Cello and Piano 
Arr. by Wm. M. Felton Complete, 75c 
Melody at Twilight 


Violin, Cello and Piano 


Menuetto (From Quartet 
No. 52—Haydn) 
Two Violins, Viola and Cello 
Ed. by Rob Roy Peery 
Complete, with Score, 75c 


Melody of Love (Engelmann) 
Two Violins, Viola and Cello 
Arr. by Ladislas Kun Complete, 50c 


By F. P. Atherton Complete, 65c 
Andante Cantabile Intermezzo 
(Tschaikowsky) Cello Quartet 


By Dudley Peele 


From the Fifth Symphony Complete, with Score, $1.00 


Violin, _ and — 

Arr. by Wm. M. Felton Complete, 50c 
8 aealiam Three Folksongs 

rgnetto (Londonderry Air, Song of the Volga 


Four Horns in F Boat d 
men and Arkansas Traveler) 
By Francis H. McKay String Orchestra 


Complete, with Score, 75¢ | Trans. by Geo. F. McKay 


Bourreé (Bach) Complete, with Score, $1.50 
From the Overture No. 3 in D Major 5 
Flute, Oboe, Clarinet, Horn and Bassoon Scherzino (Strange) 
Arr. by P. W. Orem Violin Quartet 
Complete, with Score, 75c Ed. by M. Freedman Complete, $1.00 














EASY QUARTETS FOR YOUNG VIOLINISTS 
For Four Violins (Piano Acc. ad lib.) 
(Also may be used by Four Clarinetists without acc.) 


This album may be used by a group of young violinists or clarinetists working 
on their own initiative, or it may be employed by a teacher desirous of develop- 
ing a quartet for participation in programs of school, church and community 
undertakings. All parts are quite easy, the first violin being the only part to 
go out of the first position. 


Parts, 40c Each Piano, 75c 
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THEODORE PRESSER CO. 


1712 CHESTNUT STREET, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 





THE TRIO CLUB 
For Violin, Cello and Piano 


An album of 19 numbers that _per- 
formers of average ability will have no 
difficulty in playing at sight. While 
easy to play, there is nothing juvenile 
in these pieces; in fact, more than a 
few professional groups include them 
in their repertoire. All are selections 
in lighter vein arranged from compo- 
sitions of standard and modern com- 
posers. 


Price, Complete, $2.00 
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THE BRASS CHOIR 


A Collection for Brass Instruments 


CONTENTS 

Alleluia! Alleluia! (Armstrong); Andante Grazioso 
(Mozart); Andante Religioso (Lautenschlaeger); Awak- 
ening (Engelmann); Consolation (Mendelssohn); Lost 
Chord (Sullivan); March of the Noble (Keats); Marche 
Romaine (Gounod); Meditation (Morrison); The Palms 
(Faure); Taps (Engelmann); and The Trumpeter (Proti- 
winsky). 

All of these numbers have been arranged for 
effective rendition by a brass quartet, or small 
ensemble, without presenting any difficulties for 
any of the players. Parts are published for: First 
B-flat Trumpet; Second B-flat Trumpet; First 
Trombone (Bass Clef); E-flat Horn; Second 
Trombone (Bass Clef) and Tuba; Baritone or 
Trombone (Treble Clef); and Piano Accompani- 
ment (Optional). 


Each Part, 35c Piano, 60c 





TRIO REPERTOIRE 


For Violin, Cello and Piano 


The numbers in this volume are of the same 
type as those in The Trio Club, slightly more 
advanced in grade, but not too difficult for the 
average instrumental group. All of the instru- 
mentalists have something interesting to play at 
all times making both this and The Trio Club 
ideal for use at parties, weddings, hotel dining 
rooms, and for the library of players at mountain 
and seashore pleasure resorts. 


Price, Complete, $2.00 
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PUBLISHED IN THE INTERESTS OF MUSIC EDUCATION by the MUSIC EDUCATORS NATIONAL CONFERENCE, 64 E. Jackson Blvd., Chicago, Ill. 
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The United Conferences 


mmprising the Music Educators National Conference) 


California-Western Music Educators Conference 
Eastern Music Educators Conference 
North Central Music Educators Conference 
Northwest Music Educators Conference 
Southern Music Educators Conference 
Southwestern Music Educators Conference 


Auxiliary Organizations 


National School Band Association 
National School Orchestra Association 
National School Vocal Association 
Music Education Exhibitors Association 


Affiliated Organizations 


(State Units) 
Arizona School Music Educators Association 


ifornia—Bay, Central, Central Coast, North Coast, 


Northern & Southern Districts 
Colorado Music Educators Association 
Delaware Dept. of Music, State Education Assn. 
Georgia Music Education Association 
Idaho Music Educators Association 
lowa Music Educators Association 
Kansas Music Educators Association 
Kentucky Music Educators Association 
Louisiana Music Education Association 
Maryland Music Educators Association 
Michigan Music Educators Association 
Missouri Music Educators Association 
Montana Music Educators Association 
Nebraska Music Educators Association 
New York State School Music Association 
Ohio Music Education Association 
Oregon Music Educators Conference 
Pennsylvania School Music Association 
Washington Music Educators Association 
West Virginia Music Educators Association 


Wyoming Choral and Instrumental Directors Association 


Other affiliations are pending. The above list in- 
cludes only state associations which have become 
state units (direct affiliates) under the provisions 
of the Constitution adopted by the Music Educators 
National Conference in Los Angeles, 1940. 


CO-OPERATING ORGANIZATIONS (Including 
state division affiliates of M.E.N.C. units): California 
School Band, Orchestra and Chorus Association (Cen- 
tral District); California School Band and Orchestra 
Association (Southern District); Southern California 
Vocal Association; Connecticut Music Educators As- 
sociation; Illinois School Band Association; Illinois 
School Orchestra Association; Illinois School Vocal 
Association; Illinois School Music Association; Chi- 
cago Public Schools Music Teachers Club; Catholic 
Music Educators Association (Chicago Area); Cen- 
tral and Southern Indiana School Band and Orches- 
tra Association; Northern Indiana School Band and 
Orchestra Association; Indiana State Choral Fes- 
tival Association; Kentucky Band and Orchestra Di- 
rectors Association; Western Kentucky Music Teach- 
ers Association; Maryland Music Educators Asso- 
ciation; Massachusetts Music Festival Association; 
Michigan School Band and Orchestra Association; 
Michigan School Vocal Association; Minnesota Mu- 
sic Educators Association; New England Music Fes- 
tival Association; New Hampshire School Music 
Festival Association; Central Long Island Music 
Educators Association; Department of Music—New 
Jersey Education Association; North Carolina Music 
Teachers Association; Ohio Valley Music Educators 
Association; Oklahoma Band and Orchestra Associa- 
tion; Oklahoma Vocal Music Educators Association; 
Rhode Island Music Educators Association; South 
Dakota High School Music Association; South Da- 
kota Band and Orchestra Directors Association; 
South Dakota Music Supervisors Association; Ten- 
nessee Music Teachers Association; East Tennessee 
School Band and Orchestra Association; Texas Music 
Educators Association; Vermont Music Educators 
Association; Central Washington School Music As- 
sociation; Eastern Washington Music Educators 
Club; West Virginia School Bandmasters’ Associa- 
tion; Wisconsin School Music Association; Western 
Wisconsin Music Festival Association. 


IN-AND-ABOUT CLUBS: Atlanta (Ga.); Belling- 
ham (Wash.); Berks-Lancaster (Pa.); Boston; Chi- 
cago; Cincinnati; Cleveland; Columbus (Ohio); Dal- 
las; Dayton; Detroit; Harrisburg (Pa.); Indianap- 
olis; Lorain County (Ohio); Louisville; National 
Capital (Washington, D. C.); New Hampshire; 
New Haven (Conn.); New York City; Newport 
(R. 1.); Philadelphia; Pittsburgh; Quad City (Rock 
Island, Moline, Base Moline, Ill., and Davenport, 
Ia.); Se. Louis; Salt Lake City; Southern Vermont; 
Springfield (Mass.); Tri Cities (Greensboro, High 
Point, Winston-Salem, N. C.); Tulsa; Twin Cities 
(Minneapolis-St. Paul); Waterloo (Ia.); Wichita. 
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FOR Cultural Enjoyment 
and Inspiration in Work 
MUSIC IN HISTORY 


The Evolution of an Art 
By HOWARD D. McKINNEY, Professor of Music, Rutgers University, 


and W. R. ANDERSON, Lecturer, Morley College, London 
924 pages Richly illustrated $4.50 


This great historical pageant of the development of music during 





the past 5000 years is an entirely new kind of music history in which 
the reader sees how the spirit of each age has been reflected in all the 
arts—music, the dance, architecture, sculpture, painting, and literature 
and how each has played a part in the life of man. Through the insight 
he gains here, the reader’s appreciation of music is deepened and his 
enjoyment in listening to it is increased. 


Source materials of all kinds were drawn upon to enrich the 





narrative and enhance its artistic charm and humanistic character. 
However, in all this vast assemblage of information the important 
technical aspects of musical structure have not been overlooked. Such 
topics as scales, dance forms, the development of instruments, the 
essentials of chordal structure, counterpoint, plainsong, madrigal, 
opera, sonata, and symphony are clearly discussed. 

The profuse and beautiful illustrations, many of them from hitherto 
—and now forever—inaccessible sources, give reality to the story. In 
point of time they extend from prehistoric days to the Twentieth 


Century. 


In order to make the study as profitable as possible, the authors’ illus- 
trative references are chiefly to such compositions as are available in phono- 
graph records. The student is thus able to hear the identical selections about 
which he is reading. A copy of the list of these phonograph records will be 
given free of charge to every purchaser of the book. 

Music in History is especially suitable for music-history classes and 
courses in theory, composition, harmony, and musicology. 


AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY 


NEW YORK CINCINNATI CHICAGO BOSTON ATLANTA DALLAS’ SAN FRANCISCO 
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“UNCLE EPH, MEET GOOFY GUS..HE GETS MORE 
CORN OUT OF HIS WORN-OUT HORN THAN YOU DO 
OFF OF THAT NORTH FORTY/“” 





Don’t Be the Corny Character In Your Clan 


If your colleagues cover their ears when you carry a cadenza, 
go ey —if your director develops dyspepsia when you dilate your 
P-A diaphragm,—if your palliest pal won’t patronize your prac- 
tice period,—chances are, chum, you are in desperate need 


in the Last 
30 Days? of a Pan-American instrument. 





P-A Gives So Much For So Little 


So what if you’re low on cash! Even though Pan-Americans have high- 
priced features,—ease of playing, fullness of tone, beauty of line, 
*Slik-Slides”’ on the trombone, “Slik-Valves” on cornet and trumpet,— 
still their prices are not high! And you can buy on time, with a fair 
allowance on your present “interference”. Try a new 1941 
P-A at your music store today or write direct for the book 
described below which gives the complete story of the 
amazing Pan-American instruments. 








Elkhart, Indiana 


1409 


SEND FOR A post card request will bring a 
4 °D 41010). @ valuable, informative folder catalog 


of Pan-American band instruments. 
Send for it. A better understanding of the importance of a 
good instrument to your musical career may spare you much 
fruitless work, discouragement, even complete failure. Send . 
now for this free cid. Write name and address in margin. 
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DON MALIN 


Manager, Lyon & Healy 
Educational Dept. 


Schedule for Lyon & Healy 
Summer School Music 
Materials Displays 


In charge of Don Malin 


June 11-12—Arthur Jordan Conserva- 
tory, Indianapolis, Ind. 

June 1617-18—Indiana University, 
Bloomington, Ind. 

June 19-20—Evansville College, Evans- 
ville, Ind. 

June 23-24-25—George Peabody College 
for Teachers, Nashville, Tenn. 

June 30—July 1-2—Illinois Wesleyan 
University, Bloomington, I 

July 7-8—Drake Uvniversity, Des 
Moines, Ia. 

July 9-10 —lowa State Teachers College, 
Cedar Falls, Ia. 

July 14-15-16-17-18 — Northwestern 
University, Evanston, Ill. 

July 21-22—University of lowa, lowa 


City, la. 
July 23-24-25—Northwestern Univ. 
Church Music Conference, Evanston, 


August 4-5-6-7-8—Univ. of Michigan, 
Ann Arbor, Mich. 


In charge of Miss Zola Haynes 


June 23-24—La Crosse State Teachers 
College, La Crosse, Wis. 

June 26-27—St. Ambrose College, 
Davenport, Ia. 

July 1-2—Ball State Teachers College, 
Muncie, Ind. 

July 7-89—State Teachers College, 
Mankato, Minn. 

July 10-11-12—College of St. Teresa, 

inona, Minn. 

July 15-16-17 — Illinois State Normal 

University, Normal, Ill. ’ 


In charge of Chester Young 
Ohio State University, Columbus, Ohio 
(Dates furnished by mail) 


Penn State College, State College, Pa., 
July 7-8-9. 








—And so are we. The material experts in our Educational Department have 
been busy sorting out just the music they know you'll be looking for this 
summer at the Lyon & Healy Exhibits. Don Malin, Miss Zola Haynes, Chester 


Young and perhaps others will be in charge of our displays at the leading 
Summer Schools. They will be present expressly to help you make a leisurely 


selection for next season’s musical programs. (Lyon & Healy selections 


never were larger.) 





| MORE 
THAN 
a 
PLT CH: 
| PIPE 


Lanis Davie 





New Books that Should be Added 
to Your Professional Library: 


Teaching and Administration of Our Contemporary Composers— 








High School-—-Dykema & Gehrkens.$4.00 John T. Howard....... b0640000s00 $3.50 
More Than A Pitchpipe—Ennis 
Instrumental Music in the Public BGUERs 0 0:0:0:6:0:6.06600050065060000008 $2. 
Schools—T. F. Normann.........+ $3.00 Call for your complimentary copy of 
Music Education for High Schools— * eedoay wr bs ak? es wo a oa 
A Ths Ws 46.006 b00000086008 $2.50 bulletin of “Patriotic and Festival Music.” 


It’s “OPEN HOUSE” All Summer at Lyon & Healy stores. Make the nearest one your 
headquarters for your leisurely browsing among the music of every well known publisher. 
Order now! Be ready when school starts. 


v 


4 243 South Wabash Ave., Chicago 


OMAHA e AKRON e CLEVELAND e COLUMBUS e ST. PAUL 
DAYTON e ROCKFORD eLAFAYETTE e DAVENPORT e ANN ARBOR 
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band book! 


and medleys. 





12 famous rhythm tunes and 4 
lively medleys. Enthusiastically 
praised as the most diversified 





The Champion Band Book! 
Marches, waltzes, swing rhythms 





First time in band book form! 


*CON 


Tiger Rag 
China Boy 
Goofus 
Runnin’ Wild 
Gay Nineties 
Land 0° Cotton 
Evening Star 
Collegian 


Diane 
Charmaine 

Blue Danube 
Anchors Aweigh 
Loch Lomond 
Sleep 
Whispering 


Doll Dance 
and Il 


Blaze Away 
Second Regiment 
Uncle Sammy 

My Maryland 
Over There 
Yankee Grit 
Anchors Aweigh 


NEVER BEFORE...AND NEVER AGAIN 
Such Superior Values In Band Books! 


AMERICA SWINGS Band Book 


TENTS® 


Darktown Strutters’ Ball 
I'm An Old Cowhand 
Parade Of The Champions 
Blowin’ The Blues 

A Girl In Every Port 

A Horse A-Piece 
Schnitzelbank 

My Bonnie 








STRIKE UP THE BAND Band Book 


eCONTENTS-=» 





Navy Victory March 
Good Night Sweetheart 
Stompin’ At The Savoy 
Sing, Sing, Sing 

Rose Room 

Pagan Love Song 
Singin’ In The Rain 
Marching Along Together 


others 









*CONTENTS-=» 


K-K-K-Katy 

Blaze Of Glory 
Old Faithful 

Yale Boola 

Liberty Lads 

The Winning Fight 
Love And Glory 


15 favorite band marches 
featured on all occasions. 











Robbins Music Corporation ¢ Leo Feist, Inc. © Miller Music, Inc. 


Goodbye Broadway, Hello France ! 






Full Instrumentation Available Each Book 35c Conductor Book 60c 


« WRITE FOR COMPLETE CATALOG « 








THE BIG 3 MUSIC CORPORATION + 152 W. 52nd St., New York 


comprising 
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Notes from the Field 











National Federation of Music Clubs. 
The 22nd Biennial Convention and Mu- 
sic Festival is to be held in Los An- 
geles, June 18-26. A program of ex- 
ceptional variety and interest has been 
arranged by Mrs. Vincent Hilles Ober, 
President. 

American Bandmasters’ Association. 
March 23-26 are the dates tentatively 
announced for the annual convention at 
Miami, Florida. 


The 40th Annual Convention and Mn- 
sic Trade Show of the National Associ- 
ation of Music Merchants and associ- 
ated organizations will be held at Hotel 
New Yorker, New York, July 29-August 
1, inclusive. 

Pioneer. James V. Conklin, Director 
of Public School Music, Meriden, Conn., 
has completed his twentieth consecu- 
tive year as a member of the Music 
Educators National Conference. 


Award. Announcement is made that 
the American Musical Arts Foundation’s 
Award Committee, after a survey of 
some 300 colleges and universities, pre- 
sented the American Music Achievement 
Trophy to the State Teachers College 
at Indiana, Pennsylvania. Second and 
third place honors went to Smith Col- 
lege of Massachusetts and Wesleyan 
University of Connecticut. Twenty-three 
other American colleges and universi- 
ties received honorable mention. The 
award is given for outstanding contri- 
butions to American music. Members 
of the Award Committee are Raymond 
Paige, Deems Taylor, Lawrence Tibbett 
and Charles Wakefield Cadman. 


Illinois. Some 750 young musicians 
and music directors from high schools 
up and down the Fox River valley par- 
ticipated in the festival held in Elgin, 
May 19—the fourteenth annual event of 
its kind in this area. Conductors were 
Frederick Toenniges (orchestra), and 
Olaf C. Christiansen (chorus). 


Harvard University. Announcement is 
made that Haydn M. Morgan, Director 
of Music Education in the Newton Pub- 
lic Schools will offer a course “Vocal 
Problems on the Junior and Senior High 
School Level,” and will direct the Sum- 
mer School Chorus at Harvard Univer- 
sity in the 1941 summer session. 

Bruce Simonds, professor in the Yale 
School of Music and Chairman of the 
Department of Music in Yale College, 
has been appointed Dean of the School, 
beginning July 1, it was announced 
by President Charles Seymour. He 
will succeed Richard F. Donovan, as- 
sociate professor of the theory of music, 
who has been Acting Dean for the past 
year. Mr. Simonds was recently chosen 
to head the Yale Summer School of 
Music which opens this year in Norfolk, 
Conn. In addition to his new duties as 
Dean, Mr. Simonds will continue his 
courses in pianoforte and the history of 
music and his work as head of the De- 
partment of Music. Mr. Donovan will 
continue his courses in composition, 
conducting, and instrumentation. 


The Fifth Annual Music Conference 
held at New York University April 5 
was attended by some 500 supervisors, 
students, and educators interested in 
music education. The session was di- 
vided into two sections: one, a forum 
“The Supervisor Speaks,” in which John 
Erskine, James Mursell, Augustus Zan- 
zig, and Charles Griffith participated. 
This session was conducted in “town 
meeting” style. The second section was 
entitled “The Supervisor Sings.” The 
entire group was directed in singing of 
choral selections under the leadership 
of Luther W. Goodhart. 
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( IE group of artists, known to 
VU music lovers from Coast to 
Coast, needs no introduction to 
the music educators of the nation. The 
exacting demands of their leader and 
his vast public require that their instru- 
ments be worthy of the finest percussion 
section in the band world...GUS HEL- 
MECKE, greatest of Bass Drummers, for 
years with John Philip Sousa and dur- 
ing the Winter with the Metropolitan 
Opera Orchestra... FRANK KUTAK, 
master of Snare Drum and Cymbals... 
and PHIL. GRANT, alternate Snare 
Drummer, both Winter members of the 
Pittsburgh Symphony Orchestra. A 
SOUVENIR BOOKLET on the history 
of DR.GOLDMAN’S great musical or- 
ganization will be sent FREE on receipt 
of the coupon below. 
Dr. Edwin Franko Goldman’s accept- 
ance of GRETSCH-GLADSTONE DRUMS 


RETSCH DRUMS 


\ ’ J ce 
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is the utmost professional endorsement 
we can offer music educators who seek 
the finest in instruments ... SCHOOL 
DESIGNED, SCHOOL TESTED, SCHOOL 
APPROVED, solidly engineered and 
constructed for the hard handling they 
receive in school bands. 

Perfection of equipment need not en- 
tail a heavy investment by school author- 
ities when GRETSCH instruments are 
adopted. They offer a wide selection at 
prices ranging from a minimum to the 
costliest in the world. 

The shells of GRETSCH DRUMS are of 
3-ply laminated construction invented 
by GRETSCH engineers. The process 
used is an exclusive GRETSCH feature 
and produces advantages found in no 
other drums. GRETSCH DRUMS hold 
their perfectly “round” shape under all 
usage and all conditions, thus saving 
money in repairs and replacements. 

Sam Rowland, GRETSCH authority on 
school bands and author of the newest 
and most important works on percus- 
sion technique, will gladly give his ad- 
vice to supervisors without charge or 
obligation. 


The FRED. GRETSCH mre. co. 


Musical Instrument Makers Since 1883 


Fill in and mail this coupon TODAY! 


529 S. WABASH AVE., CHICAGO, ILL. x 60 BROADWAY, BROOKLYN, N. Y. 


r Dr. EDWIN FRANKO GOLDMAN 


aia 


GRETSCH-GLADSTONE DRUMS ARE USED EXCLUSIVELY 
IN AMERICA’S PREMIER CONCERT BAND 


MUSIC EDUCATORS 


Here’s What the GRETSCH TALENT 
TEST will do for YOU! 


The GRETSCH MUSICAL APTI- 
TUDE and TALENT TEST enables 
you to determine scientifically the 
capacity of your students for music. 
It detects hidden talent; facilitates 
the grading of your students accord- 
ing to their musical ability; saves 
classroom time and effort, and en- 
courages enrollments. It is used in 
hundreds of educational institutions 
where successful musical units have 
been developed to a high state of 
proficiency. This service is available 
to you—FREE—through your local 
GRETSCH dealer-agency. 





FRED. GRETSCH MEG. CO., Dept. ME 52 

529 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago, III. 

Check Here 

0 Please send FREE copy of New Drum Catalogue; 
full particulars about money-saving specifications 
for school-band instruments. 

© Full details of GRETSCH TALENT TEST 


Souvenir History of The Goldman Band 
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A well-rounded, up-to-date program 


VOCAL MUSIC 


The popular Elementary V ocal Course now extended by two 
new books to provide a unified course of varied and inviting 
songs up to the high school years. 


Song Programs for Youth, an outstanding series of unusually 
attractive song material for junior-high schools. 





MUSIC APPRECIATION 


The new Making Friends with Music course that lets music 
speak for itself through four pupils’ books and two teachers’ 
books. For the upper-elementary, junior-high-school, and 


high-school years. 


Let’s Explore Music, a special new booklet giving valuable 
suggestions for music appreciation in the lower grades. 


Write for information 


Ginn and Company 


Boston New York Chicago Atlanta Dallas Columbus San Francisco 





THE WORLD OF MUSIC 
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Music and National Defense 


GLEN HAYDON 


President, Music Teachers National Association 


PEEL SURE that I am speaking for the great majority 
Lo our members when I say that the Music Teachers 
National Association is glad for the opportunity of co- 
operating with the Music Educators National Confer- 
ence and the National Association of Schools of Music 
in the joint enterprise of the 
Committee for American 
Unity Through Music. As 
I see it, one function of this 
Committee is to assist the 
governmental and other 
agencies concerned with the 
development and _ prosecu- 
tion of the National Defense 
Program in working out a 
really well balanced plan—a 
plan that will give due con- 
sideration to the significance 
of music in relation to the 
many varied activities of the 

Glen Haydon program. 

In times of stress real 
values tend to crystallize in the thinking of our nation’s 
leaders. Yet under the strain of carrying out the heavy 
responsibilities in the execution of the complex program, 
it is difficult for anyone to maintain a balanced perspec- 
tive. Hence, it is necessary that those interested in music 
think through the possible role of music in the general 
program and make practical suggestions for the effec- 
tive realization of this role. 

Our national leaders need to be kept informed in 
general and in detail as to our musical resources. Per- 
haps they even need to be reminded in appropriate ways 
of the significance of music in a national emergency. 

The concept of freedom implies not only an individual 
bill of rights in social, political, and economic matters, 
but also in those matters that we somewhat gropingly 
call the things of the spirit. It is important that we as 
musicians realize the significance of music in relation 
to our concept of freedom and education. Only as we 
do this can we hope to assist others in realizing the 
value of music. 

Just as in our general educational system we as musi- 
cians have sought and are seeking the recognition of the 
significance of the arts in educational theory and prac- 
tice, so in the present emergency we must extend our 
activities to larger spheres of action. If we accept the 
democratic concept of freedom and build our educa- 
tional scheme around that conception, we must realize 
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the extent to which music is an important factor in 
obtaining a high type of freedom. 

We must realize how it is that education has to pro- 
vide not only the knowledge, skill, and insight necessary 
to solve our social, economic, and other problems, but 
also the means of developing our aesthetic sensitivity to 
the end that we may gain a freedom which is not to be 
realized through any other means. As teachers of mu- 
sic, ours is the responsibility of interpreting a broad 
philosophy of music in the experience of the child, 
school, community, and nation. This is no new philos- 
ophy, but one that thoughtful teachers have always 
assumed. The individual, as an individual, can do little 
in affecting the national trend of events, but our or- 
ganizations, representing the interests of many thousands 
of individuals, are the natural means of exerting an 
effective influence in national affairs. 

According to the report of the Advisory Committee 
on Training Leaders in Recreation, there are five prob- 
lem areas in which we as individuals and as organization 
officials are more or less directly interested. The first is 
in our Army and Navy organizations with their morale 
divisions, which have charge of all recreational matters of 
the service branches. The second is in the communities 
adjacent to military posts where the various service or- 
ganizations (Y.M.C.A., Knights of Columbus, etc.) will 
carry on auxiliary programs. The third area is in new 
and enlarged industrial centers in which defense activities 
have caused a mushroom growth of population. The 
fourth is in the field of general civilian morale, and the 
fifth is in the matter of finding potential leaders among 
draftees. A mere listing of these problem areas suggests 
numerous possibilities for individual and group activity. 

Many, if not most of the plans seem to be in a very 
nebulous or formative stage. It is too early as yet to 
know how the innumerable problems that will arise will 
be solved. But it is obvious that we must all be alert 
and ready to act at a moment’s notice. 

Meanwhile there is much we can do at home as indi- 
viduals in the pursuit of our daily work—in the class- 
room, on the campus, in the community. 

As stated in our Committee report, we are doing these 
things; we have been doing them for years. We pro- 
pose to continue, with greater effectiveness and power, 
to serve the cause of music—because that is our job, 
and because we believe there is no more potent force 
for fostering those finer attributes of mind and spirit 
which are essential to genuine freedom, and without 
which there can never be true unity. 
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Music and Morale 


JAMES L. MURSELL 


.% switch on the radio and listen with any continuity 
in days like these is an experience at once shattering 
and wonderful. The program changes, and from the 
ether there comes a voice speaking of desolation, destruc- 
tion, chaos, and futility, and of powers of darkness far 
greater and more disaStrous than we could have be- 
lieved possible, even a few years ago. To these things 
humanity has come after ten thousand years of civili- 
zation, and two milleniums from the advent of the 
Christ. Sometimes it seems that we cannot bear it; that 
we must shut our eyes and ears, and turn our attention 
away. But this we cannot do. A fascination holds us 
in chains even here in America, the last place in all the 
world where still a pale sunshine lingers. And we are 
right, for the men who do and suffer these things are 
kin to us, and the forces of evil and destruction which 
actuate them work in our spirits also. For us, too, the 
bell tolls, and although the bombs do not destroy our 
homes or tear our bodies, they shatter into dust many 
beliefs which we have easily and happily cherished in 
days gone by. 
The angels all pallid and wan 
Uprising, unveiling affirm 
That the play is the tragedy man, 
And its hero the conquering worm. 


Then, again, the program changes and another voice 
comes to us, speaking of peace and order, and assur- 
ance and harmony, and of celestial good. It is the 
voice of music. This, too, wells up from human hearts, 
and is a reminder that so long as man has lived and will 
live on this earth, there is an everlasting “Yes” to set 
against the everlasting “No.” It speaks to us with a 
clarity and a force, with an authority and a power 
which something in us cannot deny, although we may 
not fully understand. Our minds may be surrounded by 
doubts, but our hearts inevitably and inescapably re- 
spond. We make our way through the desert of this 
world where the storms blow so fiercely and so terrify- 


ing. We almost despair of ourselves, and of all things 
else. And then we find a place where flowers bloom 
still. Fellow music educators, it is our mission and 


privilege to foster their growth and to make their fra- 
grance widely known for the healing of mankind. This 
is no small mission. 
Such a starved bank of moss 
*Til that May morn 
Blue ran the flash across— 
Violets were born. 
Sky what a scowl of cloud 
*Til near and far 
Ray on ray split the shroud— 
Splendid a star. 


I have been asked to discuss the topic Music and 
Morale. In thinking over what I would say, I wished 
that I could deal with this subject. better and more 
wisely. I have only one thought to offer you. Some 


{Epitor’s Nore: 
dress delivered before a general session of 
* 


>, Atlantic City, May 6, 1941.] 


This article was excerpted from the manuscript of an ad- 
the Eastern Music Educators Confer- 


ene 
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of you may think it foolish; some of you may think it 
commonplace. 

Well, if it is so, so it is, you know, 

And if it is so, so be it. 

It is just the best I have. 

I might tell you that music can reinforce the great 
warlike effort which our people are making. That is 
possible ; that is true. It always has been true and pos- 
sible. Long ago the Spartans sent a mission to Athens, 
asking for someone who might instruct them in military 
strategy. In derision the leaders of the Anthenean State 
sent a lame schoolmaster named Tyrtaeus. But the con- 
temptuous gesture was of no avail. This man fashioned 
the odes which inspired the Spartan youth to victory 
after victory. Music may serve us thus today, and I 
might tell you so. But this would not be enough, nor 
what I think we need. 

I might tell you that music can be a potent force to 
weld our country into spiritual unity. So it can. But, 
again, that would be not enough; and it would not be 
the central thing we need. 

I might tell you that music can help to combine the 
whole of our continent, North and South together, in a 
more deeply felt communion. Again, that would be 
true and possible; but, again, I say that it is not enough, 
and that it is not the thing we chiefly need. 

In days like these we need the assurance of eternal 
values ; and most strangely, yet most powerfully, music 
can give it to us. In music, that wonderful creation of 
the human spirit, man proclaims more intimately, more 
certainly, more triumphantly than in any other medium 
a certainty of the reality of good. It is assertion against 
negation, and all of us who have experienced it deeply 
and completely know that this is so. This is how and 
why music can contribute to morale. It can do the 
lesser things because it achieves the greater. This 
thought I believe we need to grasp and carry with us 
and use as the central inspiration of our work. 

There must be many people here who, like myself, 
are baffled when it comes to formulating a creed in 
words. Speaking for myself, I find that the longer I 
live, the less I think I know. I become more and more 
conscious of the limitations of mind, and of the mists 
and clouds which surround the human intellect, and 
narrow its vision to a very small compass. But, though 
I cannot find a creed in words, I seem to find a word- 
less creed in music. 

One of the great experiences of my life which will 
always remain with me was my first hearing of Beetho- 
ven’s Ninth Symphony. It was in Boston at one of 
the last concerts under the baton of the unhappy and 
ill-fated Karl Muck. I shall always remember it. A 
strong magic worked upon us all that evening. It 
seemed as though the orchestra played on in a stillness 
which grew more and more breathless with every lin- 
gering phrase and cadence. And when the music ended 
there was a long pause before the applause broke out, 
and many of us went away to stay under the spell for 
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y hours. It was a season of renewed certainty; of 


+ we were certain it might be hard to say, but the 

urance was there just the same. This, I think, is 
deepest meaning of music in the life and the affairs 
nan. 

Not only grown-up people, but young children also 
can certainly experience this wonderful power. One 
oi the things which makes me happy is that my young 
daughter has come to a very sincere and simple love 
for music. She has no great technical equipment, and 
| to not know whether she has much talent. A lovely 
talent, such as was revealed to this conference by little 
Helen Kwalwasser, is a precious thing. It has about it 
a strangeness not altogether of this world, as though a 
spray of immortal amaranth had been vouchsafed to 
man. But who dares speak a word against simple and 
sincere love of music? Certainly, not I. Talent we 
may be able to foster, but love for music we can cer- 
tainly promote. In these days we should renew it ever 
and again in our own lives, and seek by all means to 
release its beneficient power in the lives of others. This, 
I repeat, is our mission. 

You know how successfully the motion picture people 
have used music as an accompaniment to the drama of 
the screen. That seems to me to be a particular in- 
stance of a general truth. For music is the perfect 
comment, the perfect accompaniment, the perfect spir- 
itual explication of the greater drama of human life. 


No poet has ever so satisfyingly expounded human love, 
rooted so strangely in our animal natures, but aspiring 
inevitably toward the ether of eternity, as have the 
great musicians. Think of that sunlit morning when 
the supreme notes of the Siegfried Idyll rose to the 
heart of Wagner’s beloved. Where shall we seek a 
more complete and more moving exposition of the mean- 
ing and wonder of love? Triumph—when transposed 
into music—is made to mean more than transient and 
personal gain alone. Grief—the somber symbolism of 
tone reminds us, and makes us deeply feel that human 
grief is not mere loss. 


This intimation that music can completely and con- 
vincingly convey the essence of spiritual experience was 
most wonderfully caught by John Bunyan who makes 
it the perfect summing up and coronation of an heroic 
life, the life of that splendid character of his, Mr. 
Valiant-for-Truth. Let me remind you of the moving 
words: 


“Then,” said Mr. Valiant-for-Truth, “I am going to my Father’s ; 
and though with great difficulty I am got hither, yet now I do 
not repent me of all the trouble I have been at to arrive where 
I am. My sword I give to him that shall succeed me in my 
pilgrimage, and my courage and skill to him that can get it. My 
marks and scars I carry with me, to be a witness for me, that I 
have fought his battles who now will be my rewarder.” When 
the day that he must go hence was come, many accompanied him 
to the river side, into which as he went he said, “Death, where 
is thy sting?” And as he went down deeper, he said, “Grave, 
where is thy victory?” So he passed over, and all the trumpets 
sounded for him on the other side. 





Oo —— —_ 


_ An Inspiring Opportunity for Service 
to Our Country 


AM INTERESTED in encouraging every aid to those human re- 

sources of spirit, faith and loyalty which are the bulwarks of our 
first line defense. I feel especially sympathetic to the philosophy 
of “American Unity Through Music,” as set forth in the report of 
your committee, and in the statement by President Fowler Smith 
that music educators as individuals, in codperation with the general 
education program and the various organizations and activities of 
their respective communities, may, in the routine of their work, in 
school and out, “give special emphasis or focus to those values 
which music can contribute during this period of stress.” 


— Oo 








PAUL V. McNUTT 


| 
| 
Many music educators may be called to service in other fields. Those who remain at | 
home will have increased responsibilities, not only in carrying the full burden of the scheduled | 
daily school duties, but for the intensified program of community activities suggested in your 
committee’s outline of “Specific Music Activities for Defense.” 


There is no more important “defense” area than your own community. 


We look to our schools to strengthen these defenses—and in this work the 45,000 music 
educators, with their power to reach through music into homes and hearts, have inspiring 


opportunity for service to our country. 


Federal Security Agency. 
Washington, May, 26, 1941. 


This message from Administrator McNutt was provided for the second report of the Committee on American 
Unity Through Music, as were other contributions appearing in this issue of the JOURNAL. (See pages 9, 
12, 19.) A section of the second report, presenting excerpts from responses to the first report, will be 
found on page 50 and pages following. 


PAUL V. McNUTT, Administrator 





Oo 
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Music jor Uniting the Americas - 


CHARLES SEEGER 


Chief, Music Division, Pan-American Union 


N THE last issue of the Music Epucators JOURNAL 
I the theme “American Unity Through Music” was 
formally presented to the constituency of the Music 
Educators National Conference, its affiliated and co- 


6perating organizations. One of the important and pm. 
basic parts of the report of the Committee on Ameri- Conneter oan ne oF Conteris AL DEFENs: 
can Unity Through Music concerned Music for Unit- was Ton aT BUI N THe AMERICAN ep TURAL RELATIOns 
ing the Americas. 

As time goes on we are becoming increasingly 
aware of the opportunities there are for us to profit Dear Res sates Dain 
from contacts with our South American neigh- 1 21, 1943 
bors. With a more basic understanding of our eduacct! Unity ‘ntt¥® reed 
already existent cultural ties with the South ect natyor thts pie Bovener, Leasure ty 
American Republics and with increased empha- ; Reeds of 245° © no ful Sure {RTD for tye 
sis on the importance of cementing further our Cul norte tone ies Contribs, mute 
cultural relations with our friends in the south, are ae Music 12°08 Between! Coon, Het phone ™ 
we shall be contributing in a major way to hem- phd *Ppreet {0 further ite most : com Repub S omeregit 18 the 
isphere solidarity and unity. re, thet ee ae rend Seite th cuerking. 

All of us realize the importance and influence wiverser on, : *e 21 remy imderstandine 
of music education in our own United States. larly’ toned “intone tt “erent dei © Henj 
For this reason it has been obvious from the there 9, Old Moria that, at annot be oven”, £ Progr, and such» 
outset that the plans of the Coodrdinator’s be {BPortant erred a MEU fed in 1®s whe io. pense 3 
Committee in the development of commer- feerican ty oTeeP tn oye our pice sue mcestst part of tivi thes ? 
cial and cultural relations between the » Serving Such an its 2 pee oie atsphe te a thrive TAA r 
American Republics would include active indiviguey, _MAy Ig iis 7 a rrp ne ; = $7 
participation by and cooperation with the ’ ullest ‘ooo, a cae t Convey +, Portent pert >? 
music education field. “ton of this oat, thts roves” Teanient, fi 

. e. > OF an. on and 3 

As announced in the last JourNAL, for Ssurance at 
several months there has been serious con- “tncereny Yours, é 
sideration of a plan by the Music Advi- pr: Fowler Z i 
sory Committee of the Codrdinator’s Office tuste pn _— NELSON POC ap 3 


which is cooperating with the Music Divi- 

sion of the Pan-American Union, where- 

by representatives of the Music Educa- 

tors National Conference might under- 

take a good will tour of the South — 
American Republics. 

We are glad to announce that our plans have come to _—— 
fruition. Early in July, John W. Beattie, Dean of the School 
of Music of Northwestern University, and Louis Woodson 
Curtis, Supervisor of Music in the Los Angeles Public 
Schools, will leave on a fourteen weeks’ tour which will include In reply refer to 


! 








DEPARTMENT OF STATE 
WASHINGTON 
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visits to Colombia, Ecuador, Peru, Chile, Argentina, Uruguay ene ‘ 
and Brazil. 

While the objective of the project to be undertaken by Mr. Pe ee 

Beattie and Mr. Curtis will be primarily of a good will and aa nan 
contact nature, at present details are being worked out so that bandaren i" ~ me precio ie: 
our emissaries will go fully prepared with information and wan Smaps pea pail eas ale 
materials which will enable them to meet with and appear halcnielhp NCE RCO IN 
before interested persons and groups in South America as the bt PCE CGT 


i American understanding which is essential to tne prorress 
occasions arise. ; 


of the Good Neighbor policy and I hope that the Music 


—_ | 





Upon the return of the official music education representa- 
tives, a joint report will be prepared and turned over to the 
Coordinator’s Committee for publication in a series of articles 
in the Music Epucators JourNAL, and at the discretion of 
the Committee, later as a special reprint. 

Briefly, the objectives of the trip may be summarized: 

(1) To survey the present state of music in the schools, music schools 
and universities of the countries visited. 

(2) To lecture upon music education in the United States on invita- 
tion, the lectures to be supplemented by materials, moving pictures, etc., 
which will adequately illustrate music education as a vital part of educa- 
tion in the United States. ; : 

(3) To bring back to the United States music and other materials 
which will be useful to music education in the United States. In this 
connection the Music Division of the Pan-American Union will co- 
Sperate closely. 





(4) To establish personal contact with the leaders of music education 
in Latin America upon the basis of which correspondence and codpera- 
tive activities concerned with future relationships both with individuals 
and organizations can flourish to the best advantages. 


Educators National Conference will be successful in their 
efforts to forward such e relationship. 
With kind regards, 


Sincerely yours, 


Charlee A. Thomson 
Chief 
Division of Cultural Relations 


hr. C. V. Buttelman, 
Executive Secretary, 
lusic Educators Netional Conference, 
64 East Jackson Boulevard, 
Chicago, Illinois. 
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Postage Stamps and Music 


ROBERTA MINTER 


¥YATRIOTISM, Education, Correlation, Culture! Words! 
1 More words and big words! How important sound- 
y! University and college words of enormous value 
civilized grownups; but, what serious meaning have 
they for a nine-to-twelve-year-old, whose mental pocket 
cluttered with small coins, clackers, election buttons 
| marbles? (Unless, of course, he is a Quiz Kid.) 
{ow can the meaning of these words be realized and 
auplified by the young growing mind so that his small 
coins increase to million dollar values? Well, here is 
cue simple vehicle with which to begin the trip over this 
long, long bridge. Will you go with me? 
Just for experiment, imagine (if your ego will permit 
such fun) that you could be reduced in size to appear 
as that figure in the “Magic Mirror” at the Rockefeller 
Center House Moderne—same dress, same expression 
and general appearance; your miniature self, so small 
that you could stand on the one inch square magic car- 
pet of a postage stamp. I am in no sense a philatelist. 
| have by urgent request accumulated a few stamps for 
my nephew—but who has ever escaped such family 
pressure to “save the stamps”? I am just now, how- 
ever, enthusiastic about those places to which my Magic 
Carpet of a Postage Stamp is going to take me. 





Being an American, let’s be loyal and go on an 
American postage stamp. Being musically minded, let’s 
first travel on and transfer from one to the other of our 
five postage stamps of American Composers. 

Call it project, research, exploration or just plain 
curiosity—what a thrill is in store, now or when we can, 
if ever, take longer voyages on even a few of the musical 
stamps shown in Mr. Steinway’s complete collection.’ 
If later we become philatelists, we may travel to ad- 
dresses known or unknown over whatever tangent air- 
way or jungle road our interesting stamp may lead us. 
Can we ever cover the distance from flag waving to 
patriotism in its real meaning? From election buttons 
to united relationships of democracies? From an agate- 
marble to a globe with spots of beauty representing 
homes of different races or colors of humanity? 

Let’s pay five cents and get on board with Edward 
MacDowell, our first traveling companion. He was a 
New Yorker and New York is our starting point. My, 
oh my! Mr. MacDowell, how different the city must 
have been when you were a boy! How tiny—and such 
fun to ride from your home on Clinton Street all day 
in a carriage to picnic in the woods where now are tall 
buildings; over miles now traversed in a few minutes! 
What progress from early means of transportation to 
subways; from early types of architecture to the sky- 
scrapers of today. And as we go abroad with you for 
study in Paris or other continental cities, and meet De- 
bussy, Franz Liszt and many inspiring musicians, great 
new worlds are opened before us—worlds of beautiful 





1 Reference is also made to the music stamps collected by Robert 
B. Walls, University of Idaho (Moscow), and referred to in Mr. 
Walls’ article, “Music, Philately and Integration,” published in May, 
1939, Music EpucaTors JOURNAL.—The Editors. 
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sounds as well as sights. If I had only tramped in 
woods as you did, I should write a book on nature 
studies. Mr. Kieran has just published one. I might 
even illustrate it myself if I had your talent to draw 
and paint. I am sure Mr. K. has had inspiration from 
your music, To a Water Lily, To a Wild Rose, and Sea 
Pieces. Perhaps he can hear them any time he likes 
by playing them himself. When your Indian music 
is heard, what brilliant pictures race across my mind. 
Wigwams, or mud huts in the mountain side, tribal 
ceremonies, drums and rhythms, Grand Canyon glories, 
Glacier Park Lake beauties, freedom to hunt and toil 
in rich earth, gay potteries and baskets, beads in strange 
designs, sand paintings, peace pipes, loyal true friends. 
How you would revel in today’s exhibit at the Museum 
of Modern Art, collected from all tribes and places. 
Finally, your University work; your life in that peace- 
ful, inviting cabin among the trees. But where is Peter- 
boro? I need to reach for my geography again; I 
might want to go there to write music too. Limitless 
suggestions and inspirations from your stamp and from 
the musical ideas of your fertile brain. 

There’s Mr. Nevin. Let’s see where he’s been and 
what his tastes are. Well, again a nature lover, sensitive 
and poetic, creator of appealing melodies, which reach 
hearts as no others have, except perhaps Mr. Foster’s. 
What budding soprano has not tried to express the 
tenderness of Mighty Lak a Rose, or the sacredness of 
love in the Rosary? Those songs have served the world, 
not with beauty alone (which in itself is sufficient justi- 
fication for long life), but as outlets for suppressed emo- 
tions or as aids to artists who needed to gain control 
over shaky knees or to develop concert poise. So, also, 
have all the ambitious pianists tried Narcissus or Vene- 
tian Suite. 

The importance of combining visual with aural edu- 
cation is strongly felt and demonstrated by modern 
methods of technicolor and sound. One splendid ex- 
ample is the life of Stephen Collins Foster so beauti- 
fully screened in “Swanee River.” That film has made 


HE idea suggested in this article was carried out in a 

practical, detailed way by the seventh grade classes 
in two Junior High Schools of a large city school system. 

After a few lessons giving the names and dates of the 
five musicians honored by the United States Postal De- 
partment, some very beautiful notebooks. were received, 
displayed and photographed. Sections for individual com- 
| posers contained stamps, magazine pictures, stories of 
| their lives; historical events and famous contemporaries, 
lists of compositions with some themes. 

Bulletin Boards were divided into spaces for contribu- 
tions of each class. Phonograph records were brought 
and programs given to illustrate the music of each com- 
poser. 

As a foundation for high school music appreciation 
study of composers of larger forms, this plan seemed sane 
and timely. It aroused enthusiasm particularly among 
the stamp collectors and no doubt made many realize 
that other subject matter is related to music. R. M. 
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a vivid and lasting impression on the minds of the youth 
of America by giving them the idea of and love for 
the southern life and customs which repeated super- 
ficial reading of words could never give. The so-called 
folk songs of America expressed by Foster have be- 
come familiar music over the world, and it is said Old 
Folks At Home is as popular on the continent as any 
top ranking hit parade melody of any country or period. 
Camp Town Races or Susanna enliven a crowd singing 
any language, or the international language of melody 
Countless pleasurable hours have been spent by 
music of this “Beautiful 


alone. 
social 
Dreamer.” 

Those who had the thrill of contact with the per- 
sonality of “The Great Victor Herbert” are indeed to 
be envied. Without that memory, his music can take 
us through all the stages of life. It enters into the 
spirit of childhood with Babes in Toyland, Little Girl 
and Boy Land. It romances through youth with I’m 
Falling in Love with Someone. It leads us into matu- 
rity gracefully through the many incomparable melodies 
of his light operas. In his grand opera, Natoma, the 
interesting use of Indian music makes rare appeal to 
any age, particularly to an American concerned about 
the life of the primitive people of his country. 

With a rat-tat-tat-tat-tat-tat-tat-tat 
And a tum-ti-tium-tium tium 


Oh there’s bushels of fun in that, 
For boys with a little red drum. 


Traveling on the two-cent stamp so frequently used, 
one might go more places with John Philip Sousa and 
be identified with the U. S. A. at the first sight of his 
name. This, a legend tells us, was coined from the 
combination of his own initials and those of his em- 
ployer, Uncle Sam. 


groups with the 


What fun to be reminded again of those verses of 
Eugene Field! So it is with Sousa! What fun to keep 
time with this Master of the Band! The very firs: 
chords of the music of The March King inspire pride, 
good posture, an easy natural rhythmic stride and in- 
clination to join a parade with its flags, banners, em- 
blems, uniforms or costumes so different in design and 
color. Not much is heard about his ten comic operas, 
his twenty dances or fifty songs, but not yet has he 
been surpassed by a composer of marches or band 
suites. Even the Sousaphone, named for him, is the 
biggest instrument in the brass section, and gives a 
tonal support and harmonic foundation for other smaller 
instruments to build upon. A chart of the band instru- 
ments would be convenient to have for reference. Sousa 
received many honors and decorations, as well as uni- 
versal acclaim. After playing in the United States 
Marine Band, he was its leader for twelve years. He 
then formed his own band which he took to Europe 
four times and around the world once. Abroad, he was 
considered typically American—just as jazz is today. 
With the spirit of such an ambassador, let us march 
around the world; not with war-like tread, but rather 
with the air and snappy step of our United States 
Academy Men on Parade, or with the enthusiasm and 
gala spirit of a high school football crowd following 
with envious eyes the prettiest of drum majorettes 
twirling her silver baton in the sunlight. 

So with imagination, one can always travel de luxe 
at minimum rate via a postage stamp to any land of 
his special interest or choice, if only he has initiative 
to begin with, a ticket from Uncle Sam and makes use 
of that important and blessed institution, the free public 


library ! 


Forcing Appreciation 


VERY TRUE MUSIC educator, whether vocal or instru- 
E mental, feels it his duty as a teacher to develop a 
growing love for music among his pupils. This is as it 
should be. The danger lies in the approach and in the 
methods used. We cannot teach anything unless the 
learner reacts and responds favorably to such teaching. 
Education, a most important constituent of which is 
the development of appreciations, can only be deter- 
mined by the changes it effects in the individual. Indi- 
vidual change is a personal matter, the outgrowth of 
interest and reaction. 

That brings us to the well-known axiom that appre- 
ciation is caught and not taught. Nor do we need to 
teach appreciation. Like the Bible, music is sufficient 
unto itself and no one can destroy it. It is a necessary 
part of life. Regardless of what we do about it, music 
does stand the test of time and will always be loved in 
varying degrees by all people. 

As music educators, we need to love music more and 
force it onto others never. Actions speak louder than 
words. Children are imitators and they respond more 
readily to teacher’s feelings than to teacher’s dicta. The 
teacher’s first task, then, is the very pleasant one of 
getting into the mood of music. She should teach less 
and enjoy more. Every good musical composition makes 
its strongest appeal to the emotions. Let the teacher 
sense this appeal, and some of the pupils are sure to 
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catch it. Therefore, teacher, let yourself go; deter- 
mine to derive pleasure from the music first of all for 
yourself! Be concerned about getting some fun and 
real uplift from every lesson you teach every day, and 
lo, what a happy job is yours! 

Were I to teach one of the so-called courses in appre- 
ciation, or to direct the listening to a radio lesson, I 
would never approach that task with the attitude of per- 
suading anyone to develop appreciation. By doing so. 
a barrier it set up between the listener and the music. 
Witness such remarks from pupils: “Yes, we have to 
listen to Damrosch every Friday”; “I don’t like the 
kind of music the teacher makes us listen to on the vic- 
trola.” 

Whether we like it or not, our pupils don’t like to be 
told what music is good for them. They are not a good 
market for the music we wish to sell when our inten- 
tions are obvious, that is, when we want to make “con- 
verts” out of them. But when they observe a situation 
wherein the teacher sincerely loves and responds to the 
music being heard, they may catch the spirit and come 
to feel the same way about it. What of it if they do 
not? Music does not have to be sold. As a teacher, it 
supplies a need nothing else can fill. I know that need 
is universal and that everybody living likes music in 
some degree when it is spontaneous and not forced. 


So I am going to continue to like it for myself. 
—CHAUNCEY B. KING 


Music Educators Journal 











S:-:ement Presented to the Ways and Means Committee, House 

o| Mepresentatives, Washington, on May 7, and Now a Part of the 

©«-cial Records of the Hearings on the Proposed New Tax Bill 

c epucators of the United States feel that inclusion of musical instruments in category 

h { luxuries for taxation or for any other purpose is wholly inconsistent with the American 
faith in education. 

“ lieve all American citizens desire to share equitably the costs which must be incurred for 


tet se of the American Way of Life and for our present and future security. It is not our 
I ative to advise how the necessary funds shall be raised, whether by taxation or otherwise, 
bu. «ith all our fellow citizens we shall tighten our belts and do our best to support our govern- 
rn and aid the common cause. Our plea is that one hundred years of progress which has 
ed in the recognition of the fine arts and especially music as among the fundamentals in the 
tion essential to the citizens of a true democracy be not tossed into discard by a tax law which 


classifies music education with cigarette smoking and card playing. 
M is an accepted factor in our national life and in the education of our children, who are to 
be ‘he supporters of our country in the days ahead, when we hope present uncertainties and fears 


e only shadows in the background of a glorious history. Musical instruments are essential 
imp'ements in education and tools of our professional musicians. The 60,000 school children who 
have assembled in the National School Music Competition-Festivals held in ten regions this spring 
ent more than three quarters of a million students in the bands, orchestras, and choirs of 
hools who have participated in district and state preliminary festivals this spring. And 
these thousands are only a fraction of the total number of boys and girls to whom music in school 
affords a vital daily experience. 


The 45,000 music educators employed by our schools and colleges, in cooperation with fellow 
achers, pupils and their parents in every city and town and in rural schools, are now in the midst 
of « great nation-wide movement to utilize music in every way to stimulate and enhance the spirit 
{ American Unity, to strengthen morale and to help build that solidarity which is essential to our 
ell being. In the light of all this, we would be untrue to our convictions and to our obligations as 
public servants if we failed to direct attention to the inconsistency of imposing a luxury tax on the 
implements of music education and of music making. In building for the defense of our 
Democracy, all such tools are essential, just as are text books, tractors, war planes, or torpedoes. 


Music Epucators NatioNnaL CONFERENCE 
By authority of the National Board of Directors 
Fow.er Suits, President 


A. R. McAuuster es 
President, National School Band Association 


Avam P. Lesinsxy ; 
President, National School Orchestra Association 


Masezie GLENN ae 
President, National School Vocal Association 


If you agree in principle with the above statement, write to 
the congressman from your district, giving your opinion 


based on experience in your own schools and community. 


A Challenge to Music 
Education 


Y THIS TIME the attitude of the Music Educators 
National Conference and its associated organizations 
in regard to the proposal to place a luxury tax on musi- 
cal instruments is generally known throughout the 
United States. It has been made clear that, so far as 
the music educators are concerned, the question is not 
one of what shall be taxed or of what shall not be taxed. 
That is not our prerogative to discuss except in our in- 
dividual capacities as private citizens. As representa- 
tives of one of the important professional units in the 
field of education, however, we cannot ignore the chal.- 
lenge to education and to our recognized position therein 
by a proposed action of our government which would 
classify our necessary tools as luxuries. 
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Frank Cody 
Superintendent 
Detroit Public Schools 





Effie G. Bathurst 
State Education Dept. 
Albany, New York 





Allen Y. King 
Director of Social Studies 
Cleveland Public Schools 





Z. L. Foy 
Superintendent 
Boise (Idaho) Public Schools 








Administrators and 
Colleagues in Allied Fields Who Will 
Participate in Boston Meeting 


T BOSTON, June 29-July 2, the Music Educators 

National Conference, now in its thirty-fifth year, 
will conduct its first summer session as a Department 
of the National Education Association. An important 
part of the departmental program will be the dis- 
cussion-seminar on July 1-2 when leading educators 
will meet with us to talk about our relationship to 
the general education program. All but a few of the 
members of the seminar panel are pictured here. 
(See opposite page.) 





Hobart Sommers Charles H. Boehm 
Principal Assistant Superintendent 
Austin High School, Chicago Bucks County, Doylestown, Pa. 





Lester J. Nielson Margaret Gustin 
Elementary Principal Rural Supervisor 
Salt Lake City Public Schools Unionville, Connecticut 


Herman Browe Mason A. Stratton 


First Assistant Superintendent Elementary Principal 
Detroit Public Schools Atlantic City Public Schools 





Charl Ormond Williams 
Director of Field Service, N.E.A. 
Washington, D. C. 





Elise Boylston 
Supervisor of Art 
Atlanta (Ga.) Public Schools 





Howard Anderson 
Past Pres., Dept. of Soc. Studies, 
N.E.A., Ithaca, New York 





A. L. Threlkeld 
Superintendent 
Montclair (N. J.) Public Schools 
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Summer Session, 


Boston, July 1-2 


FOWLER SMITH 


President, Music Educators National Conference 


"F"HE Music Educators National Conference, Depart- 

« ment of Music of the National Education Associa- 
on, will hold two sessions during the annual meeting of 
the N.E.A., which convenes in Boston June 29-July 2. 
‘he Department of Music meetings have been scheduled 

xr Tuesday and Wednesday, July 1 and 2, respectively, 
‘n Jordan Hall of the New England Conservatory of 
Miusic. In addition, we have arranged for “inter-or- 
ganization” meetings Sunday and Monday, June 29 and 
30, to which all officers of affiliated and codperating 
rganizations in the field of music education are invited 
to discuss organization problems, policies and activities, 
and ways and means whereby the Conference machinery 
may be more effectively utilized. 

The two music general sessions have been planned in 
such a manner that the first, on July 1, will stress the 
performance angle of music education, and the second 
meeting, July 2, will deal largely with teaching phi- 
losophy and techniques, and with the place of music in- 
struction in the program of education, with particular 
emphasis on the “American Unity Through Music” 
theme. While of significant interest to all music educa- 
tors and to general educators as well, the program is 
designed to be of especial value to classroom teachers. 

For the first session, under the auspices of the Massa- 
chusetts Music Festival Association, of which Enos 
Held of Concord, Massachusetts, is president, the All- 
State High School Orchestra will be especially as- 
sembled for a concert under the direction of Francis 
Findlay, of the New England Conservatory of Music, 
3oston. The principal speaker at this session will be 
Hobart Sommers, principal of Austin High School, Chi- 
cago, whose address will be on the subject, “Building 
for Better Citizenship.” The latter portion of the ses- 
sion will be devoted to discussion. 

The second session has also been planned with a view 
to providing something of specific interest and value to 
the classroom teachers, hundreds of whom will no doubt 
attend the music sessions in Boston. The first part of 
the second session will be given over to a demonstration 
of teaching methods by Mabelle Glenn, director of 
music in the Kansas City public schools. Pupils of the 
fourth, fifth and sixth grades will provide the laboratory 
group for this demonstration. The balance of the sec- 
ond session will be given over entirely to a discussion- 
seminar. 

We have been particularly fortunate in enlisting as 
members of the discussion group, men and women of 
distinction in educational circles—superintendents in 
large and small systems, principals of secondary and 
elementary schools, county superintendents, and repre- 
sentatives from the allied fields of art, rural education, 
social studies, etc. Music educators will, at this time 
particularly, welcome the opportunity to share the bene- 
fits that will be afforded by this discussion of current 
problems and relationships as they affect the service of 
music in education and in community life. 

In carrying forward our program of “American 
Unity Through Music,” we must first think of music’s 
place in school unity—and the opportunities we, as music 
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educators, have for service. Therefore, it is desirable 
not only to extend our American Unity Through Music 
message to the music specialists, but we need to inter- 
pret the philosophy of our theme to the hundreds of 
classroom teachers who have music as only one of their 
responsibilities. Because administrators, as well as our 
colleagues in the allied fields, are concerned in cooperat- 
ing with us as specialists in our field, just as we are 
vitally interested in the integration of music with the 
entire program, we feel certain that the discussion- 
seminar period will be the most profitable and challeng- 
ing contribution the Department of Music can make to 
the 1941 N.E.A. meeting. 

Music educators are urged to inform their adminis- 
trators and their colleague teachers about our plans, and 
invite them to attend both of the music sessions. 

Following is the program outline : 


Sunpay, JUNE 29, 2:30 P. M. Inter-organization meeting for 
all officers of the Music Educators National Conference, affiliated 
and cooperating state organizations, in-and-about clubs, etc. 


Monpay, JUNE 30, 2:30 P. M. Meeting of participants in dis- 
cussion seminar with officers of the M.E.N.C. 


Tuespay, Juty 1, 2:00 P. M. First Session. Joint meeting 
with Massachusetts Music Festival Association. Presiding, 
Fowler Smith, President, Music Educators National Conference. 

(1) Music: All-State High School Orchestra, sponsored by 
Massachusetts Music Festival Association, Enos Held, President. 
Conductor, Francis M. Findlay, New England Conservatory of 
Music, Boston. 

(2) Address: “Building for Better Citizenship,” Hobart 
Sommers, Austin High School, Chicago, Illinois. 

(3) Discussion. + 


WEDNESDAY, JuLy 2, 2:00 P. M. Seconp Session. Presid- 
ing, Fowler Smith, President, M.E.N.C. 

(1) Demonstration with students from fourth, fifth and sixth 
grades by Mabelle Glenn, Director of Music, Kansas City, 
Missouri. 

(2) Discussion and Seminar. 
Through Music. 

The Department of Music in developing the practical applica- 
tion of its theme “American Unity Through Music,” has invited 
representatives from the various levels in the administrative field, 
the fields of art, social studies, rural education, speech and drama, 
to participate in a discussion and seminar. 

Chairman of Discussion. Herman F. Smith, Past President 
of the M.E.N.C. and Director of Music in Milwaukee, Wisconsin. 

Representing City Superintendents: Frank Cody, Superintend- 
ent of Schools, Detroit; Z. L. Foy, Superintendent of Schools, 
Boise, Idaho; A. L. Threlkeld, Superintendent of Schools, Mont- 
clair, New Jersey; Herman Browe, First Assistant Superintend- 
ent of Schools, Detroit, Michigan. 

Representing Secondary School Principals: Hobart Sommers, 
Principal, Austin High School, Chicago, Illinois. 

Representing Elementary School Principals: Sarah Young, 
Oakland, California; Lester J. Nielson, Salt Lake City, Utah; 
Mason A. Stratton, Atlantic City, New Jersey. 

Representing County Superintendents: Charles H. Boehm, 
Assistant Superintendent of Schools, Bucks County, Doylestown, 
Pennsylvania. 

Representing Rural Supervisors: Effie G. Bathurst, Director, 
Phonograph Experiment, State Education Department, Albany, 
New York; Margaret Gustin, Rural Supervisor, Unionville, 
Connecticut. 

Representing Art: Elise Boylston, Supervisor of Art, Public 
Schools, Atlanta, Georgia. 

Representing Social Studies: Howard Anderson, Past Presi- 
dent, Department of Social Studies, N.E.A., Cornell University, 
Ithaca, New York; Allen Y. King, Director of Social Studies, 
Public Schools, Cleveland, Ohio. 

Representing the National Education Association: Charl 
Ormond Williams, Director of Field Service, N.E.A., Washing- 
ton, D. C.; Liaison Officer for the M.E.N.C. 


Theme: American Unity 
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Musical Growth Throu lay Musical Experience | 


Cc. A. FULLERTON 
Professor Emeritus, lowa State Teachers College, Cedar Falls 


” THE March, 1938, JourNAL, I set forth a report of 
my experience in getting music established in one- 
room rural schools and the results of using the phono- 
graph plan in teaching music not only in rural schools 
but in adult classes in the Iowa State Teachers College. 
Three more years have now been added to my experi- 
ence in the rural schools as well as grade schools, and the 
accumulating evidence all confirms the impression ex- 
pressed in that article—namely, that the educational 
processes in general use in teaching vocal music in the 
elementary schools are in need of radical revision. 
The purpose of this paper is to recommend to all inter- 
ested teachers that they engage in first-hand research on 
vocal music in the elementary schools. This suggestion 


carries with it no intention of interfering with the work 


of individuals or committees engaged in research in this 
field, but research work that deals with the interests of 
the masses should also be engaged in by the masses. 

There was a time when agricultural colleges repre- 
sented the farmers in research work, but the work of 
specialists has been tremendously augmented by enlisting 
the efforts of the masses of farmers. One outstanding 
achievement of the past forty years is the enormous 
amount of really scientific work that the farmers have 
done in codperation with the scientific experts. Hun- 
dreds of thousands of them are following the scientific 
method of experimenting as carefully as if they were in 
a class in a college laboratory. A result of this wide- 
spread study is that, so far as crops and stock are con- 
cerned, the farmer may carry on his work in the light of 
the best scientific knowledge of our time; and, fortu- 
nately, he has a very definite system for measuring his 
success: the livestock is measured by pounds, the grain 
by bushels, and all, ultimately, by dollars. 

When we come to measure the progress of his chil- 
dren’s education, the measuring process is not such a 
simple matter, but it is of infinitely more importance ; 
and nobody knows this better than the farmer himself, 
for however interested he may be in successful farming, 
his overwhelming interest is his family. 

We teachers should feel complimented by the fact 
that the patrons of the schools trust us to the extent that 
they do in looking after the educational progress of 
their children ; but it is well to bear in mind that, as the 
years go by, there is increasing interest on the part of 
the general public in what is the most suitable educa- 
tional program for a democracy. What argument can 
there be against a searching survey of vocal music in the 
graded schools—the musical conservatory of the masses 
of the people? I can think of but one, and that is that 
the children are not worth it; and nobody thinks that 
is true. 

My work for twenty-six years with the phonograph 
has convinced me that the note-by-note reading of music 
in the grades is doomed to go the way of the old rejected 
A-B-C method of teaching children to read—and for 
over a third of a century I was one of the most enthusi- 
astic and persistent promoters of note-by-note reading. 
[ am suggesting that all teachers who are interested close 
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in on this one phase of the music program and get the 
actual facts as to how it is working in the schools and, 
also, how much of the note-reading skill carries over 
into adult life. It is not a question of the value of the 
Italian syllables in learning to read music, but a question 
of whether or not the individual note is the unit. The 
Italian syllables are very generally used. Numbers are 
used in a limited number of schools, and a few are mak- 
ing more or less futile efforts to use the letters. The 
reason that the syllables far surpass the other two de- 
vices in efficiency is that they sing well. It is difficult 
to sing the numbers and practically impossible to sing 
the letters unless sharps and flats are ignored, and that, 
of course, is ridiculous. Furthermore, memorizing the 
Italian syllables as an extra stanza to a number of easy 
songs in the various keys is highly valuable: (1) for a 
study of theory; (2) as an approach to instrumental 
music, and (3) as a means of developing a key feeling. 

The first and all-important problem in this research is 
to determine the degree of success achieved in attempt- 
ing to teach the children to read music independently, 
note by note. In fact, that may well be considered the 
entire problem in the investigation; for if we discover 
that not more than five or ten per cent of the children 
become so successful in note-by-note reading that they 
make use of the device in learning new songs, even while 
in the grades or in high school, we should surely ques- 
tion the wisdom of spending time trying to develop the 
entire school in a skill that is never, or rarely, to be used. 

As stated in my former article, what jolted me into 
realizing the need of research work in regard to note-by- 
note reading was the surprising growth of the rural 
children in musical skill when no attention had been 
given to note-by-note reading. After the boys and girls 
had learned to sing even twenty or thirty songs accu- 
rately, as standardized by the phonograph, the readiness 
with which they could learn new songs, even two-part 
songs, and charm the public with their singing, forced 
me to begin an investigation as to the need of note-by- 
note reading. 

At first thought this research work may not seem to 
be so very important, but let us consider some of the 
reasons why there is an urgent need for an investiga- 
tion: 

(1) In every other subject taught in the public 
schools, the constant trend is to proceed from the stand- 
point of the children, to begin where they are and, as 
far as possible, have them progress on the basis of their 
natural interests and growing experience. In reading, 
children no longer are drilled on the alphabet as prepara- 
tion for learning to read. In language, they learn to 
talk and write before learning the rules of grammar. 
In arithmetic, they study objective relationships and 
develop skills instead of learning rules. In physical 
education, interesting games have supplanted formal 
drills of earlier times. In geography, the emphasis is 
placed on how people live in the different sections of the 
world rather than on learning the names of lakes, capes 
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American U/; mity I brough Music in St Lous 


ERNEST HARES 


Supervisor of Instrumental Music and High School Choral Music 
St. Louis Public Schools 


AMERICA has often been called the melting pot of will remember the music of the Indians, the Pilgrims, 
£°\ the world ; indeed, all of us in the United States can the Puritans, the American Negro, the days of min- 
trace our ancestry to other nations. It is the democratic  strelsy, the works of Foster; we heard the songs that 
way to make every citizen realize that the music of his emanated from the Civil War ; the music written by men 
ancestry is not something he should forget, but rather born under other flags, but who became saturated with 
something that he should remember, for he has the the American spirit ; the sentimental songs of our nation, 
opportunity of making it a part of his American life. dearly loved by old and young alike; the music of the 
for example, Brahms’ Lullaby is not thought of as moderns, the art songs of our American composers, and 
German. Americans have learned to love and appreci- the instrumental music of our nation’s composers inter- 
ate the beautiful thoughts which inspired this composi- preted through the dance and in natural form. 


tion and, recognizing its beauty, have accepted its In this presentation it was possible to include only 
message as their own right. what might be termed samples of our American herit- 
St. Louis, as all other cities, is made up of many age of music. After the Conference, however, the 


different nationalities. It is customary to regard the work was extended to a large degree. For instance, it 
south part of the city as the German section, and the is a perfectly easy matter to present an entire program 
north as the Irish part of the community. In another of the music of the Pilgrims and trace its development 
section we find Jewish people, and in still another quar- up to the present time. By the same token, it is possible 
ter a settlement of Bohemians. Across the Mississippi to develop the music in each of the classifications men- 
River, only a few miles away, may be found a strong tioned above. In this manner we have attempted to 
representation of the people of Wales. In each area _ teach the children of St. Louis the history of the Amer- 
you will hear the music of the homeland of the people ican people through music; unconsciously we have been 
who live there—and as for American music, the very demonstrating one application of the theme “American 
mountains of the Ozarks have rung with English bal- Unity Through Music.” 
lads so familiar to us that we call them American folk There are many practical applications of the theme 
music. Here, through music, we see a demonstration which suggest themselves to the school music director 
of American unity and American freedom. And these or teacher. There is a challenge to substitute native 
good folk, Americans all, sing the songs of their own American music for the deluge of “red, white, and blue 
people wherever and whenever they like. ditties,” as Glenn Gildersleeve describes the popular 
In 1938 the St. Louis Public Schools presented for patriotic tunes of the day. But we cannot entirely ig- 
e Music Educators National Conference a dramatic more the potency of the popular appeal of these tunes as 
portrayal of American music. It seems now, in the one medium for inculcating national awareness. Indeed, 
light of recent developments, that this presentation was music educators must be open-minded in their attitude 
almost prophetic. Those who attended the Conference toward the music of the masses. They must remember 
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Tz Music Educators National Conference is to be congratulated upon its selection 
of the theme “American Unity Through Music” for the current period. At this 
time of conflict, with America’s position and the American way of life challenged, 
all forces which can help to unify America must be utilized. Unity of purpose, unity 
of action, unity of thought, unity in ideals of patriotism, of service, of sacrifice, of 
responsibility—all must be kindled and nurtured. Music educators suggest that music 
may be helpful. 


Not all forces of unity are purely mental. Many unifying forces of the past have 
been great emotional surges which have stirred the people. Music is a common 
language, commonly understood, commonly appreciated; the language which plays 
not only on the understandings of people, but on their emotions, on their spirit. 
Through these it has a tremendous part to play in American unity. Through music 
we can have common religious experience, common patriotic experience, that help to 
draw us together into a nation in which we as individuals understand each other 
and have our feelings properly attuned to the ideals for which America stands. 


The accompanying statements by Mr. Ernest Hares, our Supervisor of Instru- 
mental Music and Choral Music in the high schools, regarding the efforts of the 
St. Louis public schools toward this goal of American Unity Through Music, I think, 
demonstrate conclusively that music can be and is a great factor toward attaining 
the goal of having our boys and girls and their parents appreciate more fully the 
ideals of our American democracy. 





Homer W. Anderson 
Superintendent of Instruction 
St. Louis Public Schools 


Homer: W. ANDERSON 





May-June, Nineteen Forty-one 








that even today the musical taste of the rank and file 
of our people is to a large degree influenced by the com- 
mercial drive of tin-pan alley. Furthermore, it is not 
always the musical merit of the song that establishes its 
worth, but rather what the song means to the person who 
sings it. God Bless America has been worked to death, 
and perhaps it is not a musical masterpiece, but does it 
not make a real contribution to American Unity Through 
Music? We who call ourselves musicians must exercise 
a certain degree of democracy in our attitude toward the 
musical tastes and understanding of our fellowmen if 
we really believe we can contribute to American unity 
through music. . 


© 


There are many ways in which the application of 
the Unity Through Music theme is exemplified in the 
everyday routine of the school music program. For 
instance, in the St. Louis Public Schools, and I presume 
in many other schools throughout the land, during every 
assembly period the orchestra or band participating in 
the program plays an example of American music, pos- 
sibly of Sousa or some other American composer, while 
the children file into their seats. In St. Louis it is a 
rare oversight indeed when the Star Spangled Banner, 
America, or America the Beautiful is not sung—and 
with real fervor—at the beginning or end of an audi- 
torium assembly. We try to make it apparent to the 
boys and girls that singing the national anthem at the 
beginning or end of a program is not by way of flag 
waving, but rather the singing of the national songs is 
in a spirit similar to the singing of Praise God from 
Whom All Blessings Flow or the Gloria Patri in the 
churches. Right here let us stress the fact that the 
proper use of religious music on any and all occasions 
should not be overlooked. For instance, it is not amiss 
to include in a cappella programs the choral arrange- 
ments of O God Our Help in Ages Past, or America 
the Beautiful--sung with the same careful attention to 
interpretation of music and text that we attempt to give 
in the presentation of more ambitious choral music, re- 
ligious or otherwise. 


Civic pride and responsibility is stimulated through 
music. Perhaps there is not an obvious tie-up between 
a clean-up drive and music, but in our city parades are 
held yearly in which children demonstrate the various 
aspects of the annual clean-up campaign. The bands in 
the parades play stirring marches, and there is a gen- 
erous sprinkling of the banners of the United States. 
Witnessing one of these parades, no one can deny that 
the music and the flags have a wholesome effect on the 
spirit of the child whether he plays in the band or 
demonstrates his participation by wearing a scrubbing 
brush for a hat. 


The reference to flag ceremonies in the report of the 
American Unity Through Music Committee reminds us 
that the music departments can be of material aid in 
making such ceremonies have true significance. In this 
connection it is interesting to note an item recorded in 
Missouri history to the effect that in 1909 the Board 
of Education of St. Louis was urged to give consider- 
ation to the matter of honoring the United States flag. 
It was pointed out that flags flown on school buildings 
remained aloft practically day and night until torn to 
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tatters by the elements. It was further pointed out that 
little or no instruction was given to children about the 
flag. As a result, it was recommended that an honor 
guard or color guard raise the flag outside every school 
building before the opening of sessions in the morning, 
and lower the flag at the end of the school day, with 
all children standing at attention during the ceremonies, 
in their rooms or wherever they might be at the mo- 
ment. This ceremony is being observed in many of our 
St. Louis schools today and shortly will be part of the 
daily program in all of them. It is a thrill to any 
American to be in one of our elementary schools at the 
beginning of the day when the roll of the drums and 
the sound of the bugles bring all the pupils to atten- 
tion while the flag is being raised. 

American Unity Through Music implies also Unity 
in the Americas. It is not a great task to teach our 
children to sing Latin-American songs, both in the orig- 
inal tongue and in the English translation. In St. 
Louis our children sing both the Latin-American and 
the English versions. We find this almost necessary 
in order that our boys and girls may appreciate the 
true significance of the music of our neighbor Ameri- 
can republics. Indeed, many of our grown-ups have 
not appreciated the beauty of Latin-American folk mu- 
sic until they have heard a group of small boys and girls 
singing, for example, Celito Linda, in the native tongue. 

Looking around us we see many other exemplifica- 
tions of the American Unity Through Music theme in 
the week-in and week-out round of school duties and 
community services. Many of our St. Louis teachers 
are directors of mothers’ club choruses, teachers’ chor- 
uses, Y. M. C. A. groups and church choirs. Indeed, as 
stated in the platform of the committee, the adoption 
of American Unity Through Music theme effects very 
little change in procedures or concepts, but it does 
stimulate all of us because of the urge to give special 
emphasis to those values which music can contribute 
wherever music may have a place—in the school, the 
home, the church, the community, and everywhere. 
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For the obvious enthusiasm with which I have set 
down these lines, no apology is made. I am responding 
to an urge which springs from my deep appreciation of 
the privilege of being an American. I realize now how 
much it has meant in my life that I was able to attend 
a school where we opened the days with the national 
anthem and closed the days by singing 

Now the day is over, 
Night is drawing nigh, 

Shadows of the evening 
Steal across the sky. 

A musical prayer as a benediction for the school day 
which started with strains of the national anthem! 

American unity is not a dream; it is something very 
real, although chiefly composed of elements which are 
of the mind and heart. Through music these things of 
the mind and heart are given expression and form. 
Although we cannot expect to achieve the full fruition 
of American unity through music or through any other 
single influence alone, there can be no true unity with- 
out a foundation of those spiritual values to which 
music is closest kin. 
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Pictorial Review of the Conferences 


HE Sectional Conferences of 1941 which extended over a period of nine weeks included major contributions, attendance and partici- 
pation from every state. Digests of the various programs have been published in preceding JourNats, and, therefore, it seems 
necessary here only to state that at each meeting music educators and participating students received a maximum of inspiration and help 
from the general sessions, musie performances, from clinics, from the “workshops,” round tables, teachers’ laboratories, festival concerts, 
etc. The exceptionally large attendance at all of the meetings was particularly gratifying inasmuch as it represents a focusing of inter- 
ests and ecrystalization of activities which have their inception in the home town of every music educator and student who attended one 
or more of the Conferences. 
To make special comment regarding even the major events or to mention the names of hundreds of men and women including 
superintendents, principals and colleagues in the allied fields, who gave so generously of their time in planning and carrying through 
these programs, would be an almost impossible task for many important contributions were made by folks not directly identified with 
our programs. Therefore an attempt is made on these pages to summarize in a pictorial panorama, so to speak, a composite report of 
the divisional meetings. The pictures which have been selected show typical features at each Conference. They show Conference members 
at work, in their social gatherings, in the lobby sings and banquets. Moreover, the sample scenes in these pages indicate total student 
participation numbering into the thousands. The Festival concert pictures with capacity attendance signify 
community interest and support, not alone for the professional organization and our conventions, but for .» 
musie education. Officers and committees of the six Sectional Conferences, whose terms of office expire 
at this time, may indeed feel well rewarded for the time they have given in pre- 
paring the 1941 programs. The 1941 meetings augur well for the challenging 
opportunities Sectional Conferences and their component parts, the state units, 
will want to meet during the forthcoming biennium. 


Southern Conference 


CHARLOTTE, N. C. 


THE meeting in Charlotte was an 
auspicious start for the 1941 divisional 
meetings of the M.E.N.C. At the top 
of this page we see L. R. Sides conduct- 
ing combined groups in the Charlotte 
Night Festival Concert. At the upper 
left we have an interested general ses- 











sion audience hearing Howard Hanson’s 
address, “The Democratization of Mu- 
sie” (see March-April JourNnAL). The 
Atlanta (Ga.) Commercial High School 
Choir, Haskell Boyter, Conductor, made 
the trip to Charlotte to appear on the 
general session program shown in the 
picture at the lower left. Nathaniel 
Dett conducted the Bennett College 
Choir of Women’s Voices from Greens- 
boro N. C. at an important general ses- 
sion (upper right). Lower Right (top) : 





The All-Southern Chorus, George 
Howerton, Conductor and Max Noah, 
Organizing Chairman; lower right 
(bottom): The. All-Southern Orches- 
tra, William D. Revelli, Conductor. 
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North Central] 


Conference 


DES MOINES, IOWA 











IN coéperation with the 
North Central Conference 
the officers of the lowa 
High School Musie Associ- 
ition assembled for the 
Des Moines meetin: an 
All-State High School 
Band, Orchestra and 
Chorus. (Above): lowa 
\ll-State High School Or- 
chestra, Joseph E. Maddy, 
conductor, and lowa All- 
State High School Chorus, 
Noble Cain, Conductor. $ 
(Below): Iowa All-State 
High School Band, Wil- 
liam D. Revelli, conductor, 
F. E. Engel. local chairman. 








THe Conference Breakfast 
(above) was sponsored by 
the M.E.N.C. Founders As- 
sociation and the Iowa 
Music Educators  Associa- 
tion in codperation with 
affliated and  coéperating 
state music educators asso- 
ciations and _ In-and-About 
clubs. Chairman: Delinda 
Roggensack. The Breakfast 
was the opening event of 
a full day of Conference 
activities, including special 
church services for students 
and adults, section meetings, 
vesper services, and union 
church service (see below). 








Betow: The community of 
Des Moines, the faculty 
and students of Drake 
University and the Uni- 
versity of lowa_partici- 
pated in the Union Church 
Service on Sunday evening 
at the Shrine Auditorium. 
Stanford Hulshizer was 
chairman. The University 
of Iowa Symphony Orches- 
tra was conducted by Philip 
Greeley Clapp and _ the 
United Choir Festival, in 
which members of church 
choirs in the Des Moines 
area participated, was 
conducted by Henry Veldt. 


Tue Biennial Banquet 
(above) was the occasion 
of the North Central’s fif- 
teenth birthday. The Ban 
quet Committee, of which 
Olive Barker was chair- 
man, high-lighted the his 
tory of the M.E.N.C. from 
the time of its organization 
in Keokuk, Iowa, in 1907. 
Following the Banquet, 
Conference members el 
joyed a concert by the Iowa 
Teachers Chorus and Sym- 
phony Orchestra, sponsored 
by the Iowa Music Educat- 
ors Association, with Walter 
Aschenbrenner and Oscar 
Anderson as _ conductors. 








Northnest Con ference 


SPOKANE, WASHINGTON 


Tue four-day convention-festival of the Northwest Conference in Spokane 
epened with a parade led by Mayor Frank Southerlin, Superintendent Pratt, 
Spokane school administrators, and visiting dignitaries. Twelve marching 
bands participated and, during the parade, all traffic was suspended. (See 
upper left.) At right (top): Clinic demonstrations by Mabelle Glenn with 
boys’ voices and mixed groups from the elementary grades were popular 
sessions. Below: The luncheon of Region One of the National School Band, 
Orchestra and Vocal As- 
sociations provided op- 
portunity for discussion 
concerning spring com- 
petition-festivals plans. ¢ 

The lobby and mezzanine floor of the Davenport Hotel in 

Spokane made an ideal background for the lobby sings (left). 

Evidence of relaxation is indicated in the picture of the in- 

formal music group of prominent North- 

west members and visiting conductors as 

shown below. The maestro is Wallace 

Hannah. ¢ In the lower corner, All-North- os 

west Band, Orchestra and Chorus daily | . oe ee po ag 

rehearsals were as usual popular with the oa” PAS ale Oe, tee, 

students and adults and were programmed ‘| .: gr. Mae FA) tn 

as regular clinic sessions. (1) Orchestra, , / m4 : = 

Nino Marcelli, conductor; John Stehn, or- 

ganizing chairman, (2) Band, Louis G. Wer- 

sen, conductor; Mr. Stehn, organizing chair- 

man; (3) Chorus, Carol M. Pitts, conductor; 

Leslie H. Armstrong, organizing chairman. 





ELEVEN college choirs participated in the College Choir Festival 
which was given in conjunction with the All-Northwest Band Concert. 
In addition to individual performances under their own conductors, 
all of the choirs combined under direction of Charles W. Lawrence. 


“SpoKANE Nicut” (below) under the direction of Robert M. 
Choate was presented by Spokane public schools 
and civic choral groups. 

















Tue Girls Choir from La Grande, Oregon, went to San Jose 
for vocal clinic demonstration and performances with their 
conductor, Andrew Loney, Jr. (Below, top.) ¢ In the picture 
below (middle) Lorin Wheelwright is conducting a lobby 
sing in the Sainte Clair Hotel. ¢ The Elementary Instrumental 
Section Meeting Panel (third, below) followed the performance 

by the orchestra of the Big Sandy Elementary School 

of Auberry, California. Chairman, Clarence H. Heagy. 


Betow: San Jose Music and American Youth Broadcast. Because 
of the convenience of the Auditorium to the headquarters hotel, 
many Conference members were privileged to attend the broadcast 
from San Jose presented by the students of the San Jose State 
College. The theme of the broadcast was, “The Man Who Freed 
Music.” The orchestra was under the direction of Adolph W. 
Otterstein and the Chorus was conducted by Maurine Thompson. 


California- Western Conference 


SAN JOSE, CALIFORNIA 


Tue California-Western Band, Orchestra and Chorus were featured at the 
1941 meeting. The daily rehearsals of the three groups were well attended 
and served as clinic periods for Conference delegates. The dress rehearsal 
picture (upper left) of the California-Western Band, Orchestra and Chorus 
made an impressive setting in the San Jose Auditorium. Conductor of Band, 
Herman Trutner, Jr.; organizing chairman, Max Gelber. Conductor of 
Orchestra, Nino Marcelli; organizing chairman, Vincent Hiden. Conductor 
of Chorus, Ralph Peterson; 
organizing chairman, Karl 
Cooperrider. $ At right 
(top): College of the Pacific 
A Cappella Choir (Stock- 
ton, California), J. Russell 
Bodley, conductor, _per- 
formed at one of the well 
attended general sessions. 





Lert: The Catholic 
Church Music See. 
tion meeting of 
which Father Ed- 
ward Boyle was 
chairman had an 
interested audience 
during its two-hour 
session in the Montgomery Theater in San Jose. ¢ Below: Officers of affiliated 
and coéperating organizations of the California-Western and National Con- 
ferences met during the San Jose Convention. The exchange of ideas, the 
better understanding of common problems, discussions of ways and means to 
utilize more effectively Conference machinery, etc., are only a few of the bene- 
fits derived from such official get-togethers held at each of the Conferences. 


Tue Rural School Festival (below) was represented by students from San 
Benito, Santa Clara, Santa Cruz, San Mateo, and Solano Counties. Maude 
Gerrior Byer and Bernice Rose were co-chairmen. The large Auditorium in 
San Jose was filled to capacity, not only with music educators, but with 
parents of participating students and administrators from participating schools 

-indicating again the extent, influence and value of Conference projects. 








WICHITA, KANSAS 


For the second time the Southwestern Conference enjoyed 
the hospitality of Wichita. The entire teaching staff of the 
public schools under the General Chairmanship of Super- 
intendent L. W. Mayberry, Vice Chairmen Grace V. Wilson 
and Duff Middleton and Directing Chairman O. P. Loeven- 
guth worked in close coéperation with officers to provide 
outstanding programs and the necessary convention ma- 
chinery. Many noteworthy contributions were made by 
the Kansas Music Educators Association of which N. V. 
Napier is president. A significant presentation, “Children 
of the South Wind,” presenting scenes from Kansas history 
since 1541 was given by 1200 students of Wichita schools. 








An afternoon meeting of the Southwestern Conference empha- 
sizing music in rural life was under the supervision of Catharine 
E. Strouse. The two choruses (above and right), their organi- 
zation and relation to rural music work were the basis for the 
discussion period which followed the performances. The picture 
above shows the Farm Women’s Chorus of 400 who participated 
on the program under the direction of Mrs. Archie Hunter. 





Betow: An official group representing retiring and incoming 

officers of the Southwestern Conference, officers of affiliated and 

cooperating organizations, who met during the Conference to Anove: As a complement to the program given by the Farm Women’s 
discuss mutual problems, and — for closer and more effective Chorus, Miss Strouse organized and conducted the 4-H Club Chorus. 
inter-organization codperation during the next two-year period. . 


The 
lobby sings 
are 
always 
stirring events 
at the 
Southwestern 
and 
Wichita 


“sings” were 





no exception 
as you 
may judge 
from this 
sample scene. 


At Lert below (top): Minisa Symphony Orchestra, Chorus and Indian Dancers. Conductor: 
Thurlow Lieurance. ¢ At left below (bottom): Music and American Youth Broadcast from 
Wichita. ¢ At right below (top): Father Abraham scene from “Children of the South 
Wind.” @ Choral laboratories (bottom, right) were 
features of the meeting. George Howerton conducted 
these daily sessions. ait tl 
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Fastern 
Conference 


ATLANTIC CITY, N. J. 


Tue Region Four Festi- 
val (above), with over 
six thousand _ students 
participating in the 
massed band, orchestra 
and chorus programs. 
and with a_ capacity 
audience of ten thousand, 
had Leopold Stokow- 
ski as guest conductor. 





Tue Music Education Exhibitors <As- . es ¢ Breakfast meeting of Board of C 
sociation held its annual dinner eee Cet 8 EF Se a py, trol of Region Four of Nation I School 
and business meeting at the time a —_ ' Se = Band Gechesten and Geel hae 
of the Eastern Conference in At- ~- e FE . : Zé tions, at Traymere Hotel agher ff. 
lantic City at the Hotel Traymore yy Sey -*! a Brandenburg is the newly elected 
at which Ennis Davis, President of ).H ’ Region Four chairman succeeding 
M.E.E.A. presided. _ The member- Fay Swift. ¢ The inter-organization 
ship of the M.E.E.A. was _ well - luncheon at the Eastern Conference 
represented at the 1941 Sectional (left) was attended by over sixty of- 

Conferences with attractive | i ficers of affiliated and cod Der: a 

and worthwhile displays of j ating organizations Glenn 

the tools of music education. apa Gildersleeve was ‘alee 


Lert: Fourteen hundred 
elementary school chil- 
dren from 107 communi- 
ties in New Jersey pre: 
sented the pageant, 
“Music Serves Democ- 
racy in America”. The 
event was sponsored by 
the Department of Music 
of the New Jersey Edu- 
cation Association and 
was organized by Mabel 
E. Bray. ¢ The lobby of 
the Hotel Traymore, Con- 
ference headquarters, was 
filled at the close of each 
day’s events for the tra- 
ditional lobby sings. K. 
Elizabeth Ingalls was 
conductor of the sing 
shown at the right. 4 
Right (bottom): The 
Auditorium of Conven- 
Hall in Atlantic City was 
filled to capacity for the 
opera “Barber of Se- 
ville,” presented by the 
Opera Department of the 
Juilliard Graduate School. 
New York City. Con- 
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Dear Lucy, This Is S prictly Personal 


LETTERS TO A BEGINNING MUSIC TEACHER 


CONTINUED FROM THE MARCH-APRIL ISSUE 





Miss Lucy Nimblefingers 
Harmony College, Harmony, U.S. A. 


D™ Lucy: Music is fun in itself. Many a child 
will sing when he is happy or pound forth noble 
chords when he is sad, more or less musically (accord- 
ing to just how good a teacher you are, my dear). But 
all this will help him or her to become the well-known 
introvert and do practically nothing for his social posi- 
tion or her ability to rate a good date. On the contrary, 
a fair (only fair) game of tennis is much more to the 
point. Music is to be shared. In that, is its greatest 
virtue. The timid child will be unwilling to do this. 
Constantly you must educate and encourage your groups 
to share their abilities with others. To assure them- 
selves that they are not inflicting rather than sharing, 
they should at the same time work to be more pro- 
ficient. 

Boys and girls are extremely sensitive to what is well 
done and what is mediocre. I have yet to find an ado- 
lescent who enjoyed appearing before a group when ‘he 
was unprepared. Unfortunately, this quality often 
disappears with age—and diplomas. 





Children like to perform when it gives them pleasure 


and when they feel that they are making a genuine 
contribution to the pleasure of others. It is your job 
to keep them thinking that way. 

On the other hand, consider the taxpayer—and par- 
ent. The man who pays your salary wants to see some 
results for his money. So give him results. He may 
be surprised! Don’t consider your school department 
a community entertainment bureau, but give your boys 
and girls every opportunity for performance that comes 
their way. Make every public appearance contribute to 
their music education. Also, you will probably discover 
that your public could stand further education in con- 
sideration. A dinner club, which always pays its speaker 
and expects a boys’ quartet to entertain them and go 
without their dinner to do so, needs a few gentle hints 
on courtesy. Church groups, lodges, clubs of all kinds 
and the Chamber of Commerce will want your services. 
If they give you sufficient notice, be liberal with your 
assistance. 

Encourage your budding virtuosos to select proper 
music for each occasion. “Smiling Through” is hardly 
appropriate for a Sunday morning service of worship, 
but I once heard it sung to the very obvious satisfaction 
of the soloist and her immediate family. A very young 
boy, singing “Duna,” will bring smiles to the heart if 
not to the lips of the Kiwanis club. An immature fresh- 
man singing a passionate love song will make little im- 
pression on the room full of middle-aged women who 
are met together to discuss the current clean-up cam- 
paign sponsored by their study club. 

Most programs should be prepared for presentation to 
other student groups. Make the most of each oppor- 
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tunity. A costume, a dance or sometimes an added ges: 
ture will transform without harming a good musical 
performance. Once I had a group of seventh grade 
boys and girls who were to sing a group of autumn 
songs on a school program. They decided for the group 
to wear hiking clothes; they were grouped informally 
around a camp fire and the stage was set with outdoor 
flats. It was very little extra work and the singing was 
more effective. The audience was more responsive and 
the children felt more important. Music is a gregari- 
ous art; make use of this spirit and include color, drama 
and some originality in your presentation of the 
beautiful. 

Pity the poor parent whose child never gets an im- 
portant part in a school program. This is an unnecessary 
humiliation. Friendly rivalry of children is often carried 
into disastrous warfare among their respective parents. 

You, dear Lucy, will referee many such battles. In 
your program planning you can prevent many such out- 
breaks and teach the parents a lesson in codperation 
along with their enthusiastic offspring. —Ruth 


If You Are Re-Hired and Vice Versa 


S oME of our best people have been fired, so do not take 
all of the sympathy to yourself if you fall into their 
class. Music teachers are fired for many reasons: 
neglecting one part of their work to the glory of some 
other part, spending too much time out-of-town, attend- 
ing the wrong church, fighting with local music teachers, 
not directing a church choir, directing one, refusing to 
coOperate with other teachers and community leaders, 
being impartial to students (very dangerous), putting 
on “airs,” missing a musical question at a study club, 
flirting with the school board and many other means, 
both foul and otherwise. One community I know of 
prides itself on the fact that they get a new music teach- 
er each year. The old one has the choice of getting 
married or getting fired. Some day that town may run 
out of bachelors and then it will have a bad reputation. 

When you have a job it looks wonderful, but if you 
lose it remember that there are many more equally as 
good and many a person forcibly pushed from a puny 
means of support (even though visible) has discov- 
ered that other positions offered much more opportunity 
and satisfaction. 

With jobs, as with men, there are more in the sea 
than have ever been caught. 

No matter for what you are fired, you are at least 
more experienced and wiser, and that means more than 
the recommendation of a board member who hasn’t 
seen or heard anything outside of his own county in 
forty years. But Lucy, in spite of those terrible mis- 
takes you may make, you may be re-hired. You may 
do everything in the category of firing rules and dis- 
cover that your kind superintendent and board are 
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NEW ADDITION TO 


MUSICAL AMERICANA 


Books | & Il 


SPECIAL SAXOPHONE QUARTET 


Ist Eb Alto Saxophone 
2nd Bb Tenor Saxophone 
3rd Eb Alto Saxophone 
4th Eb Baritone Saxophone 
A new quartet combination that may be also used with 
any of the other 120 published Quartet combinations in 
the “Musical Americana’ Ensemble Series. Contents in- 
clude the great American melodies of Romberg, Gershwin, 


Friml, Porter and others. 


e@ 
ALL QUARTETS WITH OPTIONAL 
PIANO ACCOMPANIMENT 


Ensemble Parts, each.. dacene ioe 
2 ae auia we uaerrard or 

















STANDARD BAND 


MARCHES BY THE IMMORTAL 


JOHN PHILIP SOUSA 


Arranged by WILLIAM TEAGUE 


AMERICA FIRST 

BOY SCOUTS OF AMERICA 
NAVAL RESERVE 

NEW YORK HIPPODROME 

WHITE ROSE 

WILLOW BLOSSOMS 
WISCONSIN FORWARD FOREVER 


and 


MY OWN UNITED STATES 
by EDWARDS, Arr. by TEAGUE 


YOUR LAND AND MY LAND 





BA by ROMBERG, Arr. by HALLE 
, oe ) 
seenee 75c ea. 
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PROGRAM SUGGESTIONS 


BAND MUSIC 


BEGIN THE BEGUINE 

by COLE PORTER 

arr. by WILLIAM TEAGUE 
*B"’ Band $2.50 
Condensed Score 50c 


THE MOUSE AND THE CLOCK 
by HOWARD WHITNEY 
arr. by PAUL YODER 
“B" Band $2.50 
Coadensed Score 50c 


PAN-AMERICANA 

by VICTOR HERBERT 

arr. by ROBERT CRAY 
“B" Band $3.00 
Condensed Score 75c 


ORANGE BLOSSOMS 
by VICTOR HERBERT 
arr. by PAUL YODER 
**B'’ Band $3.50 
Condensed Score 75¢ 


INDIAN LOVE CALL 

From ‘‘Rose Marie" 

by RUDOLF FRIML 

arr. by DAVID BENNETT 
“B" Band $2.50 
Condensed Score 50c 


“C" Band $1.50 
Extra Parts, each 20c 


"C" Band $1.50 
Extra Parts, each 20c 


“C"’ Band $2.00 
Extra Parts, each 30c 


“C" Band $2.25 
Extra Parts, each 30c 


“C" Band $1.50 
Extra Parts, each 20c 




































SYMPHONY BAND 


*ROSE OF ALGERIA, THE — Overture 

by VICTOR HERBERT 

arr. by FRANK CAMPBELL-WATSON 
“A" Band $7.50 “B'’ Band $6.00 
“C" Band $4.50 Full Score $4.00 
Condensed Score 75c Extra Parts, each 35¢ 


t+NEW MOON — Overture 

by SIGMUND ROMBERG 

arr. by FRANK CAMPBELL-WATSON 
“A" Band $7.50 “B"' Band $6.00 
“C"' Band $4.50 Full Score $4.50 
Condensed Score 75c Extra Parts, each 35¢ 


°STUDENT PRINCE — Overture 
by SIGMUND ROMBERG 
arr, by DAVID BENNETT 

“A" Band $7.50 

“C" Band $4.50 

Condensed Score 75¢ 
*CLASS A; tCLASS B; © °CLASS Cc 


1942 NATIONAL CONTEST LISTS 


“B"’ Band $6.00 
Full Score $3.50 
Extra Parts, each 35c 
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optimistic enough to think you are worth what they are 
paying you and that in time you will grow into useful- 
ness. Thank God for them. You will have the oppor- 
tunity to improve and grow. Change with the times, 
constantly try to improve your work, give it life and 
variety. It is a grand feeling to be re-hired. But it 
doesn’t do to stay in the sun too long, so don’t bask in 
your light of relief; keep working or get burned. 
—Ruth 


Curtain Pullers 


fee CHAPTER Is to be devoted to those unfortunate 
children who were ushered into this world without 
benefit of beauty, brains or bank accounts. Every 
school has its share. They are the children who dress 
unattractively, who are in constant need of medical at- 
tention, who miss school frequently, are monotones, 
and who are generally neglected by their parents and 
schoolmates. 

But the music teacher has a wonderful chance to 
brighten these otherwise pathetic lives. What they need 
most is some sense of their own value to society. It is 
just as important for little Tony, who lives across the 
tracks (that can mean but one thing to society), to 
learn to sing a pretty tune on the way home from 
school, as it is for Master Thomas to be able to play a 
trumpet solo and rate a place in the high school band 
when he is only in the fifth grade. 

A talented group is the delight of a music teacher, 
but the below-average group is her chance for service. 
No school program is fit to be considered as such which 
does not include the underprivileged group. Music is a 
universal opportunity for much-needed expression. 
Children learn all too quickly the cruel rules of society 
and exercise them with equal ruthlessness. But musical 
expression comes only from talent and the heart, and 
these two necessities are to be found in strange and 
humble places. There are other children who will al- 
ways be incapable of expressing the beautiful without 
guidance, but with a little thought, a place may be 
built for them to make a contribution to the group. 
Such children will be happy with so little, and it does 
not take nearly as much of the instructor’s attention to 
keep a boy or girl busy in a group as it does to keep 
him orderly and idle. So, to the cast of the operetta 
add simple parts that are effective and improve the 
whole, yet may be carried by those who think slowly 
and sometimes faultily. Give honor to those who help 
prepare the stage, who run errands, who take care of 
stage properties when they are not in use. In your less 
pretentious programs encourage the backward child, 
and encourage the talented children to make places in 
their own group plans for the more timid children. 
They will learn a few lessons in leadership and become 
better citizens. 

If a child cannot sing with the group which has pre- 
pared The Umbrella Man for the fourth grade chapel 
program, his vocal deficiency will not handicap him as 
he walks across the stage, dressed ‘in character, and 
does all of those wonderful things accredited to the 
umbrella man. If four girls are mentally retarded, they 
can still be the envy of the operetta group as in an 
Indian-village scene they weave colorful rugs while the 
others sing and dance. 

Remember, when these boys and girls are grown 
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they will be thrust upon a rather severe world. So do 
your best to give them what guidance, pleasure and en- 
couragement you can. And please teach the other chil- 
dren to be charitable! —Ruth 


Your Fellow Man and Woman 


S THE MUSIC TEACHER, you fill no special niche in the 
A school system. You may have no room nor desk, 
but wander from room to room and from building to 
building until your head whirls and the taxpayers begin 
to talk about seeing you downtown in the middle of the 
day and wonder if you are really worth all of the 
money they are spending on you. Here, they will prob- 
ably overestimate your salary. Also, your teacher- 
friends will note and comment on the fact that you 
have no test papers to grade—then they will peacefully 
sleep on Saturday mornings while you wander up and 
down the scale with a few of your “young hopefuls” 
whom your conscience tells you should have some spe- 
cial training. Music teachers are usually afflicted in 
this manner. They sense talent quickly, refuse to do 
nothing about it, and will sacrifice food and sleep to 
give it more of a chance to develop. 

Thus, after school—long after the fifth-grade teacher 
has sent home the proverbial Johnny whom she kept to 
teach something about fractions, and hours after the 
history teacher has tried on seven new hats, exhausted 
the patience of the local milliner—and gone home with 
her old hat crowning her untroubled brow—the music 
teacher will still be at school, perhaps practicing for 
some program, the credit for which will go to the 
sponsor of the group in charge; or perhaps she is pol- 
ishing off a girls’ trio selection for the sake of the ladies’ 
aid president who has called to say she has to have a 
number for tomorrow. 

For fear that by the time you have reached this para- 
graph you will so feel the injustices of the profession 
that you will have a good cry, I want to reassure you 
that there are times when the ladies’ aid president does 
not call and you can go joyfully about your work, try- 
ing to inspire young people to reproduce beautiful music 
to the best of their ability. 

Because of your distinction as the music teacher, 
others in the school system will regard you peculiarly. 
You are constantly in the limelight, and applause will 
constantly ring in your ears (in public). You will prob- 
ably plan most of the following programs during the 
year: operettas for children and high school young 
folks, Thanksgiving, Christmas, Easter, St. Valentine’s 
Day, Irish, Scotch, Early American, tree-planting and 
perhaps dog days programs. “Clap, clap, clap,” goes 
the town for the music teacher. “Clap, clap, clap,” go 
the kids for the music teacher. If this doesn’t go to 
your head, you may be sure that it will go to the heads 
of some of your fellow workmen and they will hardly 
be able to wait for contest time, when perhaps your 
work will not show up to the best advantage and they 
can join in the refrain with everybody else—“boo, boo, 
boo” for the music teacher. 

If your pay check each month is equal to or above 
that of the classroom instructor, your value to the school 
will be carefully weighed, charted and found so notice- 
ably wanting, that why you continue to bask in such a 
soft job will be as puzzling as the most rank example 
of the success of ballyhoo in politics. [Turn the page] 
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THE OXFORD PIANO COURSE... 


Gorn Iudividuel 
and 
Class Instruction 


Music educators throughout the nation are 
using the Oxford Piano Course for both 
class and private instruction. By utilizing 
the song approach (one of the most suc- 
cessful and natural yet devised for children) 
and allowing the pupil himself to discover 
the need for technical proficiency, the 
Course eliminates the necessity of con- 
stantly pressing the average student to 
practice. Moreover, the student's interest 
is never allowed to lag. . . for every lesson 
is both an appeal to the child's innate 
love of music and a challenge to his in- 
ventive and creative abilities. If you have 
not used the Oxford Piano Course, you 
would do well to try it immediately. You'll 
find it enjoyable and practical for either 
children or adults. 
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by 


ERNEST SCHELLING ... famous pianist and 
composer who was the director of Children’s 
concerts. 


GAIL MARTIN HAAKE .. . 


thority on class piano activities. 


OSBOURNE McCONATHY ... . author, editor 
and lecturer who is widely known for his ex- 
perimental studies in piano instruction. 


CHARLES J. HAAKE . . . one of the nation’s 
leading teachers, many of whose pupils are now 
prominent in music education. 


recognized au- 


.. SINGING AND PLAYING, for very 


young beginners.................. 75 
(Miss bnévccccncccunsame 75 
..BEGINNER’S BOOK FOR OLDER 

Sl ihvuicninhdGatsadss owwuess 1.00 
.. FIRST TEACHER'S MANUAL, for 

Primary Teaching................. 2.00 
o EE Civ ncsitvceccsscacc’s 1.00 
isos vencdeseceveene 1.00 
ENF 1.00 
.. SECOND TEACHER'S MANUAL, for 

Intermediate Classes.............. 2.00 
.. TEACHING MUSIC READING..... 50 

A pamphlet based on the Oxford Piano 
Course which gives a tested method for 
developing sight reading and music 
reading ability. 
..MUSIC READING "FLASH CARDS” 
Per Set 1.00 


. Based on the Oxford Piano Course. 


Provide attractive drills in the reading 
of music. 


See your nearest music dealer or write to Carl 
Fischer, Inc., sole agents for the Oxford University 
Press. 


BOSTON @ CHICAGO @ 
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And now, my dear Lucy, you know the situation be- 
tween your friends and those who are to be your co- 
workers and perhaps greatest friends. Yes, they can 
and must be your friends. You will like them, hate them, 
love them (this last sometimes shelves you to the posi- 
tion of faculty wife), and get along with them. You 
have to do it, because without their good will you will 
be unhappy, and an unhappy person is a mighty poor 
excuse for any person at all. 

First, don’t look too contented all of the time. Of 
course, be gay and do everything you can to keep that 
way inside. But it won’t hurt to let down once in a 
while and let the rest of the faculty feel how weary you 
must be after the day’s work. If the janitor’s wife helps 
her husband, when she comes in to sweep your room 
sigh gently and look pathetic, as though you thought 
floor-sweep in your hair would make you much 
happier than a day with nasal tenors. Janitors’ wives 
love to sce other people look tired, and she will pass 
the word along to the English teacher who will thank 
the powers in which she believes that she doesn’t have 
a job which might add to her assortment of English- 
teacher wrinkles. 

Instead of talking about your strenuous work, listen 
to others tell about their pet trials and tribulations. 
They have them as well as you and in like manner 
enjoy exploiting them. Really, you know, you have 
a job to do which has its inconveniences and pleasures, 
but this is no different from the situation of the biology 
teacher or shoe salesman. If you would have friend- 
ship, first of all be a friend. It is sometimes amazing 
the demands people make of friendliness, without being 
the least bit generous themselves. Incidently, being a 
friend is also valuable in husband-hunting, school dis- 
cipline and inveigling a good steak at the local cafe! 





Your position is a golden opportunity to make friends. 
You will work with every teacher in the school system 
and with a large number of children. Always speak to 
the children, even when you are tired or when you are 
planning dance steps. From alleyways, parked cars 
(within the city limits), and basement windows, you 
should welcome the shout of your name. You will hear 
it from early morning until long after curfew. But it 
is fun to have children like you. 

If you want to get along with the rest of the teach- 
ing staff, try to remember (this will be very difficult) 
that you are not teaching in a conservatory of music. 
After all, there is arithmetic! Respect every teacher’s 
right to the time of the student that is assigned to her. 
If you want a favor, realize that it is a favor you are 
seeking and be equally nice whether or not it is granted. 
If teacher thinks Johnny needs to study his Latin verbs 
more than learn a dizzy song for Rotary club, be rea- 
sonable. If, in your best persuasive manner, you can- 
not convince her of her error, see to it that Johnny 
studies his Latin. 

Be professional. Know what you want and why. If 
you ask for a definite time in the teaching schedule, 
plan to make the best possible use of that time. Don’t 
fight with the history teacher over a half-hour and then, 
when you have won (to his disgust), spend the precious 
minutes talking over che telephone while the children 
wait patiently and destructively for you to tell them 
what to do. 

Nothing keeps the music teacher in the hair of every- 
body else like poor management of school time. Only 
when you are orderly in your work will you receive 
respect for the work you are trying to do. —Ruth 


[This is the third installment of a series by Miss Jenkin. The 
next installment will appear in the September issue.—The Editors.) 








ATLANTIC CITY CONFERENCE ON ORGANIZATION ACTIVITIES IN THE FIELD OF MUSIC EDUCATION 


4 AT THE Eastern Conference in Atlantic City, members of the Committee on Professional and Trade Relationships in the Field 
of Music Education, created by the M.E.N.C. last fall in codperation with trade groups, met with members of the M.E.N.C. 
3oard of Directors, officers of the Eastern Conference, National School Band, Orchestra, and Vocal Associations, affiliated state 


Matters of mutual concern were discussed, such as various phases of the American Unity 


organizations, in-and-about clubs. 
A report was made 


Through Music movement, the Boston summer session, the proposed luxury tax on musical instruments. 
for the Committee on Trade and Professional Relationships by Secretary Ennis Davis, who said in part: 

“The purpose of the committee is to consider and discuss problems of mutual interest to educators and trade firms in 
such a way that the good of the entire field is considered objectively rather than to have more personalized contentions between 
individual educators and ,individual firms. The committee has no executive power, but as time goes on may find itself 
in position to make recommendations and to give well considered publicity to matters of mutual concern to the trade and profes- 
sional interests. It is not merely a grievance committee to air the problems of the publishers, manufacturers and dealers. 
It is a medium through which the individual educator or groups of educators can secure or give advice or assistance regarding 
any issues wherein fair representation of the educators’ viewpoint is desirable.” 

Personnel of the committee includes officers and representatives of the M.E.N.C., its auxiliaries and affiliates, presidents 
and representatives of national organizations in various divisions of the trade field. It is evident that mutual benefits accrue from 
the closer acquaintanceship, and exchange of information, ideas, and suggestions between leaders in the trade and professional 
fields, already made possible by this committee. Even more definite services will follow, as the foundation of acquaintance- 


ship and understanding is broadened. 
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Give New Life to Instruction—from 
Music to Geography—with 742% Kecozdg 





Choose from these latest releases—and mail coupon 
for list of other Victor Records for school use 








































Scenes from Shakespeare Plays Six English Folk Dances. Flowers of Ed- 
Macbeth— The Murder Scene. Taming inburgh, Mutual Love, Comical Fel- 
of the Shrew—The Wooing Scene. low, Hunt the Squirrel, Sellinger’s 
Julius Caesar — Mark Antony’s Ora- Round, and Newcastle. Folk Dance 
tion. Merchant of Venice — Portia’s Band, Ronnie Munro, Conductor. 
Mercy Speech. As You Like It—The Album P-53, $2.00 


Seven Ages of Man. Romeo and Juliet ; 
— Potion Speech. Otis Skinner and Folk Songs of the Americas. 23 songs of 


Cornelia Otis Skinner. North and South America taken from 


Album M-753, $3.50 “Singing America,” published by C. 
, C. Birchard & Co. 
Singing for Pleasure and Practice—For Album P-55, $2.50 


Soprano or Tenor. 
Beautiful Dreamer, Songs My Mother Mediaevaland RenaissanceChoral Music. 


Taught Me, A Dream, Devotion, I Music of Palestrina, Obrecht, Dufay, 
Love Thee, Passing By. Lassus, Taverner, Dunstable, Leon- 
Album P-47, $2.00 inus, and other ancient music. Choir 

—— , . of Pius X School of Liturgical Music, 
Singing for Pleasure and Practice—For conducted by Mother Stevens, R.S.C.J. 


Contralto or Baritone. 
Cradle Song, Two Grenadiers, Love’s 
Old Sweet Song, Sylvia, None Butthe —Aygynd the World in Song and Story. 


Album M-739, $6.50 


Lonely Heart, Calm as the Night. American, English, French, Rouman- 
Piano accompaniments for the above ian, Swedish and Danish folk songs 
songs by ‘Frank LaForge. Includes and stories. Dorothy Gordon, with 
booklet with words and music. piano accompaniment. BC-38, $1.05 


Album P-48, $2.00 
The White Cliffs of Dover. Poem by Alice The Santa Fe Trail, Sym. No. 1 (Harl 


Duer Miller, read by Lynn Fontanne. McDonald). The Philadelphia Or- 
Musical setting by Frank Black. chestra, Eugene Ormandy, Conductor. 
Album M-775, $3.50 Album M-754, $3.50 


Modern Schools stay modern with RCA Tubes in their 
sound equipment . . . Trademarks “RCA Victor” and 
“Victor” Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. by RCA Mfg. Co., Inc. 






-buy RCA VICTOR! 
















Educational Department M-5 
RCA Manufacturing Co., Inc., Camden, N.J. 
Please send me free folder of special Victor 
Records for school use. 







Name 
School 
Address 






AUDIO-VISUAL SERVICE 


EDUCATIONAL DEPARTMENT 
RCA Manufacturing Company, Inc., Camden, New Jersey 
A Service of the Radio Corporation of America 
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In Canada, RCA Victor Company, Ltd., Montreal 
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Dialing Music Appreciation 


PHILIP GORDON 
South Side High School, Newark, New Jersey 


ADIO IS POTENTIALLY the most valuable educational instrument 

for teaching music appreciation in high school. A wise pro- 
-edure in developing discriminating use of the dial can surpass 
in importance textbooks, charts, lectures, readings, discussions, 
explanatory notes, phonograph records, children’s concerts, or 
any other adjunct of music teaching. 

A course in music appreciation can function only if it builds 
n the student’s life experience. To most high school students, 
radio is the only form of music production which is part of 
their life experience. Even in those families where concert- 
going is cultivated, the child probably learns more via radio 
than through any other medium. 

In the study of music appreciation it is essential to hear a 
great deal of music. Merely listening when records are played 
in class is not enough; real achievement in such a course de- 
mands as indispensable the habit of listening to music for 
pleasure. This habit the student already possesses, sometimes 
exercising it with such exuberance that the rest of the family 
wish they could throw the radio set out of the window. 

One high school class was astonished and puzzled to hear, at 
the first meeting, that the term’s work would include a good 
deal of radio listening. “Why, my radio is on all the time,” 
said one pupil, in a tone that seemed to wonder how anything 
you did at home could possibly be related to a “subject” in 
school. “I like to listen to it when I do my homework.” 

The others nodded assent. “We all do. Don’t you?” 

The teacher replied that it required all his attention to listen 
to the radio. The class pondered this for a moment. Then a 
pupil said, “Your kind of music, maybe. But I don’t know 
classical. I listen to swing-dance music. It’s the best back- 
ground for homework. It keeps you in good spirits.” 

We may pass lightly over the implications regarding home- 
work to consider the pupil-teacher situation so plainly if unwit- 
tingly stated by the class. Their music is swing, and they like 
it. Yours is different. How is the teacher to react to this 
situation? Shall he shake his head sadly over the low state of 
musical taste which his pupils exhibit? Or—? 

A famous authority, Thomas H. Briggs, teaches that educa- 
tion should help the student to do better those desirable things 
which he will do anyway, and that education should reveal 
higher objectives and make their attainment maximally possible. 
If we apply this philosophy to our situation, we must conclude 
that in our hands lies a greater opportunity than falls to the 
lot of most teachers. For our pupils already are actively en- 
gaged in the desirable activity of listening to music for pleasure. 
Can we teach them to do it better? (Can we lead them to higher 
planes of musical pleasure? It is a great challenge. If the 
prospect seems dismal when the students first enter our class- 
room, we may remember that the Flushing swamps must have 
been a dismal sight to those who built the Fair. 

If, in teaching music appreciation, our philosophy is that enun- 
ciated by Professor Briggs, it is easy to see that the radio offers 
for our purposes a store of great riches. Every level of taste 
may be satisfied by a turn of the dial—the Metropolitan Opera 
and the New York Philharmonic, the swingsters and the croon- 
ers—whatever you want is there. And, in addition, there are 
many variety programs in which swing and classics are mixed 
together for the general or average listener. 

But, more important than anything else, is this: Through the 
pupils’ interest in radio programs it is possible at once to es- 
tablish a common ground on which instructor and students can 
meet, and this is particularly important in a class where accom- 
plishment is possible only so long as a bond of voluntary sym- 
pathy unites the teachef and the taught. 

Unfortunately, it has not always been considered necessary 
to meet students on common ground. Here stands the teacher, 
who knows; there sit the pupils, who know nothing. This is a 
great symphony and you ought to like it. Maybe you do not 
care for it now, but when you grow up you will realize that your 
teacher knew best what was good for you. 
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Such teaching is done with sincerity, and there can be no 
question of the good motives of the teacher. There are many 
who believe that if one leads enthusiastically toward the light, 
the class will follow. With selected students of rich, cultural 
background this system worked, as any teacher of long ex- 
perience can recall. But the student personnel of high schools 
has changed in twenty years. The college-preparatory mind 
constitutes only a percentage of the total enrollment. Only a 
small number of families are able to cultivate musical interests 
in their children. Most of our pupils have never seen a sym- 
phony orchestra or listened to anything more elegant than ‘a 
swing version of a Tchaikowsky melody. How can they be 
expected to “appreciate” a Mozart symphony? It is like ex- 
pecting them to execute a swan dive before they put their feet in 
water. 

Needless to say, they will get nowhere. They will go through 
the motions of ecstasy if they think that is necessary to assure a 
passing mark, or they will look honestly bored if they can pass 
without putting on an act. They will not forget the Mozart 
symphony, you may be sure; never again will anyone make 
them listen to it if there is a chance to escape! 

It may be useful to consider the experiences of one class in 
the use of radio in connection with a music appreciation course. 
Since everyone in the class admittedly was a radio addict, it was 
decided that each should keep a diary of his radio listening. It 
would differ from their usual diaries only in this respect, that 
the teacher would want to read the entries from time to time, and 
therefore anything that should not be read should not be written. 

“What do we have to listen to?” 

“There is no ‘have to.’ Listen to anything you enjoy. Do 
not change your habits. Simply record in your Diary of a Radio 
Addict your reactions to your favorite radio programs, just as 
you record in your personal diary your reactions to people 
and events.” 

“But all I enjoy is swing. 
music.” 

“There is but one rule: You are to listen only to what hon- 
estly gives you pleasure.” 

It was difficult for them to believe it, but they decided to take 
the teacher at his word, and they did a thorough job. For a 
month the teacher, who had been nurtured on “the three B’s,” 
enjoyed vicariously every swing program that rode the air 
waves. But the clever radio men had done something to the 
youthful swingsters which the trusting innocents never suspected. 
The listeners who would not miss the Hit Parade for anything 


I don’t understand symphony 


*in the world, seemed also to have unbreakable dates with such 


programs as Musical Americana, Mr. Rapee’s orchestra, and Mr. 
Wallenstein’s Monday evening concert. 

Some, of course, never ventured beyond the offerings of the 
swing bands. But the more enterprising spirits sometimes made 
what they considered significant discoveries. Here is one that 
appeared with variations quite a few times: “In the middle of 
the program they played a classical song, only very sweet, and 
I liked it.’ (Observe here the unconscious need to justify 
listening to a “classical song.”) Such little personal revelations 
were an indication of the honesty with which the students were 
doing their job. Notes were entered about the state of the 
weather, the mood of the listener, and the need for the solace 
of music (at the age of sixteen). Knowledge gained in class 
was proudly exhibited, as in an entry recording with great en- 
thusiasm a favorite tenor’s warbling of a current air: “It 
seemed to be in three-part form.” 

Particularly gratifying was this: “When they played the 
Danse Macabre I was very happy, because’ I was the only per- 
son in the room who knew the story, and I told everybody what 
was coming next.” The writer went on to say that her father 
was mightily impressed. 

The vogue of swing adaptations of Tchaikowsky melodies 
motivated a search for the originals, and ambitious tune-detectives 
soon had quite a list. A forum discussion on the pros and cons 
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of swing versions of the classics resulted in this opinion: They 
were good to the extent that people who never would come in 
contact with these melodies in any other way now had a chance 
to learn them; but after hearing the composer’s rich develop- 
ment of his material, the listener was sure to lose interest in 
the swing version. This opinion, generated in the course of a 
class discussion, was concurred in by all. 

This was in line with a tendency that was beginning to take 
shape in the diaries—the tendency to judge critically what was 
heard on the air. This critical faculty, being still in the forma- 
tive stage, tends to extremes of judgment, but there is present 
unmistakably the will to set up standards and test what is heard 
by these standards. A whole field of teaching, hitherto virtually 
untouched in high school work, lies here awaiting cultivation. 

In other ways, too, the value ef radio is apparent in the music 
appreciation course. Much could be written on the influence of 
radio technique on classroom routine. The “Professor Quiz” 


idea was used by one class recently in connection with the week’s 
musical events. A committee prepared the questions, and a group 
of judges passed on the answers. Each pupil pulled a question 
out of the basket, and almost visibly expanded with joy if he 
knew the answer. And no prize was given, either! 

At the moment the class is engaged in a survey of public taste 
in radio. Every member is interviewing relatives, schoolmates, 
and teachers, and while it is not likely that anything will be 
revealed which the radio executives do not know, the enterprise 
is being carried on with an air of great exploration. 

It must be understood that all this radio work is not intended 
as an end in itself in a music appreciation course. It is a valuable 
means, however, that helps the pupils, through their own activ- 
ity—their own voluntary activity—to come a little closer to the 
desired objective—the intelligent, discriminating enjoyment of 
music. 


Developing the Figh School Tenor 


ALLEN RAY CARPENTER 


Pasadena, California 


C ONTRARY TO POPULAR belief, there is no standardized method of 
teaching voice today, and every teacher must learn how best 
to train singers through his own experience. This is hard to say, 
but it is true. Have you ever seen a textbook on the old Italian 
method of singing? Have you ever heard of any examinations on 
the theory and art of bel canto? It is true that Francesco Tosi, 
Mancini, Lamperti and Garcia wrote out their experiences, but 
they were not textbooks on a standardized old Italian method of 
singing. If you read them, you will soon discover that they were 
at variance on many points. I am not exactly certain as to what 
is meant by the bel canto method. We see advertisements almost 
daily in which this teacher or that claims to teach the real old 
simon-pure Italian method, but I have never yet found any two 
who agreed on anything pertaining to singing. From my own ob- 
servation and study I think bel canto means a florid type of ex- 
ecution such as we find in the vocalises of Marchesi and Panofka, 
and not a particular style of tone production; otherwise, how can 
one reconcile the tone production of Caruso with that of Schipa? 
They are opposites. I have no quarrel with the teacher using this 
propaganda to bamboozle the student public, for Barnum was 
certainly right, there is one born every minute. 

I have said there is no standardized method of singing and also 
that there is confusion of ideas where there should be agreement. 
Those of you who have studied with more than one teacher know 
that this is true. However, I find some agreement among teachers 
upon the subject. Lilli Lehmann, in her book How To Sing (page 
124), writes: “Most male singers—tenors, especially—consider it 
beneath them generally, indeed, unnatural or ridiculous, to use the 
falsetto, which is a part of all male voices, as head tones are a 
part of all female voices.” Here she is saying that falsetto and 
head voice in the male are identical, which is the same as saying, 
that in the male voice there are only two registers, chest and 
falsetto. Now, contrast this with what Manuel Garcia says in 
his book, Hints on Singing (page 7), under the heading “Reg- 
isters.” “Every voice is formed of three distinct portions, or 
registers, namely, chest, medium, and head.” He also speaks of 
the medium or falsetto (page 8), meaning that the medium reg- 
ister is the falsetto in the female as well as the male voice. In 
fact, according to Garcia any medium register is falsetto in its 
production. 

On page 37 of The Art of Singing by Shakespeare, the state- 
ment is made—“The head voice consists of a series of notes dif- 
fering in character from those of the chest and medium registers ; 
and presumably produced by a different action of the vocal cords 

When used by a man, it is not that whoopy falsetto which 
is so often mistaken for head voice, neither is it that soft effect 
sometimes heard in the very high notes of the tenor voice which 
are produced by the medium register. Thus, there are three reg- 
isters, but when rightly produced, these dovetail, as it were, one 
into the other as to form one long even voice.” 

Douglas Stanley writes on page 68 of his book Science of 
Voice, “Why the importance of the falsetto has been so com- 
pletely lost sight of by most vocal teachers is a mystery, since it 
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is perfectly apparent that every great singer uses a developed and 
properly resonated falsetto, which is actually an integral part of 
his voice.” 

If you are interested in further investigation, read the chapter 
on “Registers of the Voice’ in The Art of Singing by W. J. 
Henderson. Here is the sanest view I have yet discovered. And 
so I could continue on indefinitely citing voice authorities and 
fail to find complete agreement. Some say there are no registers. 
Others say there are two; and still others say there are three. 
Some declare falsetto cannot be used in the development of the 
voice, but that the head voice can, yet they give us no clue as to 
what they mean by their use of the term “head voice.” There are 
those who would convince us that the soft, high tones of the tenor 
can only be sung in chest voice, and that after a long period of 
study one will be able to do all that is necessary in singing high 
pitches in that voice. Now, in the face of all this confusion and 
disagreement among those who should know, is it any wonder 
that the pupil, eager and ambitious, wanders about as in a fog, 
going from one teacher to another in the hope of finding a solu- 
tion to his problems? You have young tenors who need help in 
producing high tones. They try to get them, but cannot because 
the chest register will not go beyond the limit of its particular 
range or series of tones. You have heard that the head voice is 
legitimate, but you are not certain just how to get the pupil to 
sing it. My experience convinces me that the head voice is at- 
tained through falsetto. If head voice is legitimate, then falsetto 
is legitimate, for they are one and the same thing. The only 
difference is in the degree of development. 


When the student has progressed to the point where he can 
pass from one register to another on every pitch in his range, 
then it may be said there are no registers in his voice. One is 
never conscious of Schipa or McCormack changing registers, and 
in reality they do not have registers in their voices now, but in 
the beginning of their training they had plenty of difficulty with 
registers. Of course they do not believe in registers now, any 
more than they believe in Santa Claus now, because they have 
outgrown them. 

When it is in the beginning stage, the breathy soft high tone is 
called falsetto. When the breathiness is eliminated and the tone 
develops some character and power, we call it head tone. When 
the tone is resonated and resisted so that the registers blend one 
into the other at will, and can be employed interchangeably in 
pianissimo, it becomes what is known as mezza voce or half voice. 
Mezza voce is rather difficult to explain in so many words, but it 
is an Italian term and is taken by most singers to mean “soft” 
singing. However, this is only partly correct. Rather does it 
mean a half power of voice, not chest and not falsetto, but midway 
between the two, produced through a balanced breath resistance 
or with restrained force. Do not confuse mezza voce with messa 
di voce. 

Mezza voce has a different feeling than chest or falsetto, though 
it is the result of expert tone production in both registers. It has 
the feeling of being resisted at the larynx with no breath escap- 
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LUTEKIN HALL, NOW BUILDING 


Lutkin Hall, seating 400 people, will be used for recitals, lectures, demonstrations, organ instruction 
and practice, and as the center for student and faculty activities. 
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ScoTT HALL 


Scott Hall, opened in September, 1940, is the social center for the entire campus. Among its many facil- 
ities is a concert hall seating 1200. In this auditorium are given the major choral and instrumental per- 
formances by School of Music organizations. 
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Just_Published! 


Another Noble Cain Choral Collection for High School Use! 


NOBLE CAIN'’S 
INTERMEDIATE 
HIGH SCHOOL 
CHORUS BOOK 


The Oliver Ditson Co. is indeed happy to announce this second book in a 
notable series for High School Choruses by Noble Cain. With our entire 
catalog of choral works at his disposal, Mr. Cain chose the fifteen numbers 
in this collection as being those most admirably suited in quality, grade, 
range, and text, to the uses of Intermediate High School students. Certain 
of the works listed required no adaptation to the special purpose of this 
book, but the greater portion of the contents reflect, in one way or another, 
the sure touch of Mr. Cain’s experienced hand. 


High School students will find special enjoyment in the preparation of 
these choruses, and the arrangements are equally useful as part of the 
regularly scheduled course of study or as concert and festival material. 


There are two numbers each for girls’ voices (S.S.A.), and boys’ voices 
(T.T.B.B.). The other eleven are for mixed chorus (S.A.T.B.) and include 
some wonderfully effective works. Outstanding among them are Mr. 
Cain’s delightful arrangement of Lily Strickland’s My Lover Is a Fisher- 
man, Rachmaninoff’s ecstatic Through the Silent Night, both for girls’ 
voices, Teschner’s devout All Glory, Laud, and Honor, in the exquisite 
3ach harmonization, and a fresh new adaptation of Deep River. 


Price, 75 Cents 


The New High School Chorus Book announced above is tie | 
second of a series of well-prepared and carefully selected col- 
lections of choruses for high school singers. The first volume 

in this series is the very successful . . . 


NOBLE CAIN’S INTRODUCTORY 
HIGH SCHOOL CHORUS BOOK 


(The First Two Years) 





The first volume in Mr. Cain’s excellent series. Designed to cover the first 
two years of high school work, and arranged for groups of limited experi- 
ence in part singing, it fills a long-felt need. The contents is made up of 
classics and more recent numbers, some in the lighter vein, and work is 
included for treble voices (two and three part), boys’ voices (three and 
four part), and mixed voices (four part). 


Price, 75 Cents 
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An Outstanding 


Song Success 


by 


GUSTAV 
KLEMM 


SOUNDS 


Text by H. J. Pearl 


High Voice in C 
Medium Voice in A-flat 


Price, 50 Cents 


Mr. Pearl’s heartening and uplifting 
text has here found a sympathetic 
setting by a distinguished American 
composer. Mr. Klemm’s music has 
so beautifully borne out the feeling 
of the words, that the entire song 
could have been one _ inspiration. 
When sung by Margaret Speaks in 
London’s famous Wigmore Hall, 
this charming number won real ac- 
claim from the audience. 


Used with great success by 


MARGARET SPEAKS 

ELIZABETH BOLEK 
HENRIETTE KERN 
MARTHA LIPTON 


Also arranged for Male Voices by 
Norman Sinske 


Price, 10 Cents 


Recorded by Margaret Speaks 
Victor Record No. 4524 
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THE GRAPEVINE SWING... 





School Chorus—S.A.B. (Cat No. 14667) 





THE GRAPEVINE SWING 





Women’s—S.S.A. (Cat. No. 14752) 
THE GRAPEVINE SWING 
Men’s—T.T.B.B (Cat. No. 14664) 


GREETING TO SPRING (arr. Hans Lichter)... 
Mixed—S.A.T.B (Cat. No. 11187) _ 


GREETING TO SPRING (arr. C. F. Menees)... 
School Chorus—S.A (Cat. No. 13814) _ 


GREETING TO SPRING (arr. G. D. Wilson)... 
Women’s—S.S.A (Cat. No. 13261) 


GREETING TO SPRING (arr. G. D. Wilson)... 


CHORUSES THAT SCHOOL SINGERS 
“PICK UP” QUICKLY 


..Robert W. Gibb 


Price, 15¢ 


nel Robert W. Gibb 


Price, 15c 


...Robert W. Gibb 


Price, 15c 
..Johann Strauss 
Price, 20c 


..Johann Strauss 
Price, 12c 


...JOhann Strauss 


Price, 16c 


....Johann Strauss 





AMER! CA’S MESSAGE piiimali Arthur Edward Johnstone 
mm Double Chorus (Cat. No. 13198) Price, 10c 
AMERIC *A’S _— Arthur Edward Johnstone 
Mixed—S.A (Cat. No. 13231) Price, 12c 
AMERICA’S neat. Arthur Edward Johnstone 
Men’s—T.T.B.B. (Cat. No. 13250) Price, 10c 
De a Cadman 
Mixed—S.A.B. (Cat. No. 1473 4) Price, 10c 
AT DAW NING (arr. N. Clifford Page) ............ Charles Wakefield Cadman 
Mixed—S.A.T.B. (Cat. No. 13789) Price, 15c 
AT DAW NING ™~, i ee Charles Wakefield Cadman 
Women’s—S.S.A (Cat. No. 13494) Price, 12c 
AT DAW x (arr. Philip Greely)-.................Charles Wakefield Cadman 
Men’s—T.T (Cat. No. 13141) Price, 12c 
AWAKE! AWAKE! (arr. F. M. Findlay) Charles Wakefield Cadman 
Mixed—S.A.T.B. (Cat. No. 13618) Price, 10c 
AWAKE! AW AKE! (arr. Ross a .-}% + Wakefield Cadman 
Men’s—T.T.B.B. (Cat. No. 13999) Price, 12c 
AWAY TO THE WOODS (Vocal March) 
_ (arr. G. F. Wilson) Johann Schrammel 
Mixed—S.A.T.B. (Cat. No. 12649) Price. 10c 





AWAY TO THE WOODS (Vocal March) 
(arr. C. F. Manney .Johann Schrammel 
Boys’—2 Part (Cat. No. 13797) Price, 10c 
A BIRDLAND SYMPHONY ee ii taeicadiannanteneass Richard Kieserling 
Women’s—S.S.A. (Cat. No. 13523) Price, 15c 

CHORAL FANTASY ON NURSERY RHYMES 


(4 Hand Piano Acc.) H. A. Matthews 
a (Cat. No. 14657) 


Price, 25c 





Mixed—S.A.T.B 
CHORAL FANTASY ON NURSERY RHYMES 








(4 Hand Piano Acc.) H. A. Matthews 
Women’s—S.S.A (Cat. No. 14656) Price, 25c 
CHORAL FANTASY ON NURSERY RHYMES 
(4 Hand Piano Acc.) H. A. Matthews 
Men’s—T.T.B.B. (Cat. No. 14655) Price, 25c 
CREOLE LOVE SONG (arr. N. Clifford Page)... Edgar Belmont Smith 
Mixed—S.A.T.B. (Cat. No. 13774) Price, 15c 
CREOLE LOVE SONG (arr. N. Clifford Page) L cachancatesiaadind Edgar Belmont Smith 
Women’s—S.A. (Cat. No. 13775) Price, 15c 
CREOLE LOVE SONG (arr. N. Clifford Page)... Edgar Belmont Smith 
Women’s—S.S.A. with Bass 
ad lib. (Cat. No. 13663) Price, 15c 


CREOLE LOVE SONG (arr. Frank J. Smith)... .......Edgar Belmont Smith 


Men’s—T.T.B.B. (Solo with 








Imitation Banjo Acc.) (Cat. No, 8552) Price, 15c 

A DREAM “wt ..J. C. Bartlett 
Mixed—S.A.T.B. (Cat. No. 12569) Price, 10c 

A DREAM (arr. Hans Lichter) ....J). C. Bartlett 
Men’s—T.T.B.B. (Cat. No. 11009) Price, 12c 

A DREAM- we PASSES BY (arr. C. F. Manney).... _..Edwin H. Lemare 
Mixed—S.A.I (Cat. No. 14222) Price, 12c 


A DREAM- BOAT PASSES BY (arr. N. Clifford Page)... Edwin H. Lemare 
Mixed—S.A.T.B (Cat. No. 14099) Price, 15c 


A DREAM-BOAT PASSES BY (arr. N. Clifford Page)...1'Edwin H. Lemare 
School Chorus—2 Part (Cat. No. 14101) Price, 10c 
A DREAM-BOAT PASSES BY (arr. N. Clifford Page)...Edwin H. Lemare 
Women’s—S.S.A (Cat. No. 14098) Price, 15c 
ERE FORTH FROM THESE LOVED WALLS are C. Macy 
Mixed—S.A.T.B. (Cat. No. 10598) Price, 10c 
GOIN’ HOME (Largo from the New World Symphony) 
(Adapted by W. A. Fisher) 
Mixed—S.A.T.B. (Cat. No. 13674) 
GOIN’ HOME (Largo from the New World Symphony) 


(Adapted by W. A. Fisher) 
Women’s—S.A. (Cat. No. 14575) 


GOIN’ HOME (Largo from the New World Symphony) 
(Adz apted by W. A. Fisher) 
(Cat. No. 13676) 


Anton Dvorak 
Price, 15c 





Anton Dvorak 
Price, 15c 





Anton Dvorak 
Price, 15c 





Women’s—S.S.A 


GOIN’ HOME pen from the New World Symphony) 
(Adapted by W. A. Fisher) 
Men’s—T.T.B.B. (Cat. No. 13696) 


Anton Dvorak 
Price, 15c 














Women’s—S.S.A (Cat. No. 11156) Price, l6c 
HARK! aw noel LARK (arr. N. Clifford Page).............. Franz Schubert 
Mixed—S.A.T.B. (Cat. No. 13068) Price, 10c 
HARK! HARK! THE LARK (arr. N. Clifford Page)... ..Franz Schubert 
Women’s—S.A. (Cat. No. 13472) Price, 10c 
HARK! HARK! THE LARK (arr. N. Clifford Page)_..........Franz Schubert 
Women’s—S.S.A. (Cat. No. 11467) Price, 10c 
HARK! HARK! ag LARK (arr. N. Clifford Page)... Franz Schubert 
Women’s—S.S.A (Cat. No. 13067) Price, 10c 
LOVE AND pannel heen John E. West 
Mixed—S.A.T.B. (Cat. No. 11252) Price, 15c 
THE LOVELY poss (arr. W. A. Fisher)... Finnish Folksong 
Mixed—S.A.T. (Cat. No. "14582) _ Price, 15c 

THE MORE WE 7 TOGETHER (Choral Fugue on Ach du 
lieber Augustin) (arr. G. C. Palmer) Traditional 
Mixed—S.A.T.B. (Cat. No. 14957) Price, 15c 
MY LOVER IS A FISHERMAN tons, Ce Lily Strickland 
Women’s—S.S.A (Cat. No. 14989) Price, 12c 
A NIGHT IN JUNE fess. Hartley Moore)... weeeeeAtthur B. Targett 
School Chorus—S.A.B (Cat. No. "14121) Price, 10c 


...Arthur B. Targett 
Price, 12c 


A NIGHT IN JUNE (with The First Primrose—Grieg).... 
School Chorus—S.A.T (Cat. No. 13443) 
THE NIGHTINGALE pod THE ROSE (arr. Deems 


aylor) N. Rimsky-Korsakoff 


















































Women’s—S.S.A. (Cat. No. 13459) Price, 10c 

O HAPPY, v\ of FAIR ..William Shield 
Mixed—S.A.B (Cat. No. 14583) Price, 15c 

OLE UNCLE MOON sail Charles P. Scott 
Mixed—S.A.T.B. (Cat. No. 13611) Price, 15c 

OLE UNCLE MOON Charles P. Scott 
Women’s—S.S.A. (Cat. No. 13606) Price, 15c 

OLE UNCLE — ania Charles P. Scott 
Men’s—T.T.B (Cat. No. 13480) j Price, 15c 

PASSING BY sc W. A. Fisher) Edward Purcell 
Mixed—S.A.B. (Cat. No. 14482) Price, 1 

PASSING BY oe Di Fe iiiieiitinnni Edward Purcell 
Mixed—S.A.T.B. (Cat. No. 14576) Price, 10c 

THE PEDDLER | ¥% Fa Russian Folksong 
Women’s—S.S. (Cat. No. 14682) Price, 10c 

THE gag SOE es ...- Alfred Whitehead 
Unison (Cat. No. 14954) Price, 10c 

ei lise 2. i 7) ae ..Charles Huerter 
Women’s—S.S.A. (Cat. No. 13715) Price, 15c 

ei hey @ OC) Se Charles Huerter 
Men’s—T.T.B.B. with ; 

Alto or Bar. Solo (Cat. No. 13265) Price, 15c 

A SONG OF SPRING....................... Frances McCollin 
Mixed—S.S.A.A., T.T.B.B. (Cat. No. 14722) Price, 25c 

A SONG OF THE SEA ne nmnneneomeneeeseeeneeenennnenncnnceeeeeeetnes George B. Nevin 
Mixed—S.A.B. (Cat. No. 14120) Price, 10c 

pe « he gee  & 1 Se - George B. Nevin 
Mixed—S.A.T.B. (Cat. No. 13873) Price, 10c 

A SONG OF THE SEA... George B. Nevin 
Boys’—T.T.B.B. (Cat. No. 13496) Price, 10c 

WHEN THE crt CALLS THE LARK (arr. Sumner Salter)...Clara Edwards 
Women’s—S.S (Cat. No. 14381) Price, 10c 
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A Highlight of the North Central Conference 


THIS “GU City” GRADE SCHOOL CHORUS and ORCHESTRA of DES MOINES 


One of the most talked of thrills 
of the recent Des Moines Confer- 
ence was the All-City Grade 
School Chorus and Orchestra 
Concert conducted by Mr. L. E. 
Watters, Director of Music, Des 
Moines Public Schools. 


The beautiful work of this immense 
Chorus and Orchestra impressed even 
the most critical. 


WE CONGRATULATE 


The City of Des Moines; its 
Director of Music, these two 
fine organizations and the 
teachers who assisted in 
training them, 


but 


WE ARE DOUBLY PROUD OF THE 
STRING SECTION 


because 


ALL THESE GRADE SCHOOL 
STRING PLAYERS WERE 
TRAINED (started and brought 
up) WITH 


GAMBLE’S Class METHOD 
FOR STRINGS 


by Max Fischel and Aileen Bennett 











Says Director Watters: 


“Gamble’s Class Methods for Strings is 
used throughout our schools for the 
development of string players by our 
special string teachers . . . you have 
heard the results.” 





We recommend this course to 
you and invite you to examine 
approval copies. 


GAMBLE HINGED MUSIC CO. 
218 §. Wabash Ave., Chicago, Illinois 
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ing. It feels sharp and pointed in placement. I cite as my au- 
thority for this, my teacher, Jean de Reszke, though the choice of 
words is mine. I think Mr. de Reszke had the most beautiful 

:ezza voce I ever heard, with the possible exception of Lucien 

{uratore. 

Every artist develops and employs the technique which he finds 
the most effective for a particular interpretation. I might sing a 
song with an open tone and slip into falsetto for an especial 

ffect, whereas you might sing the same song and use a covered 
tone without changing registers. Both presentations would be 
correct if delivered with discriminating taste and the interpreta- 
tion is effective. Tone production is not standardized, but is 
pretty much a matter of personal opinion or tradition. One may 


do it in a certain way because he has heard some artist he ad- 
mired do it that way. Even that does not prove that his way of 
doing it is the best way for you. 

I know that the practice of falsetto is helpful in laying the 
foundation for the young tenor’s high tones, whether he ever con- 
tinues to sing falsetto or not. Falsetto in, and of itself, is of no 
value to the singer. It must be developed and resonated out of the 
falsetto state and blended to the chest register. To be convinced 
that this is the proper way to begin the treatment of the young 
tenor voice, one must lay aside his prejudice long enough to learn 
something about how it works and what it will accomplish. One 
may not be able to prove its value in one semester or one year, 
but if you stick to it you will get results if the voice is tenor. 


Making the Most of the Marching Band Program 


PAUL C. DAWSON 
Director of Instrumental Music, Thomas Jefferson High School, Council Bluffs, lowa 


| pom THE PAST ten years the writer has experimented and 
specialized to some extent in marching band development. 
His experiences in the Oklahoma city schools, Culver Military 
Academy, and in Council Bluffs, Iowa, have given him some very 
definite convictions regarding the importance of careful work on 
the details of discipline, playing, and maneuvers; however, the 
ideas contained herein are in no way intended to be authoritative. 
If some few ideas are suggested which may be useful to other 
directors, the writer feels that he will have served the cause of 
marching bands and music in general. The procedure presented 
herein is one which has been practical and workable in our own 
particular situation. 

The band classes in Thomas Jefferson High School are organ- 
ized as follows: Boys’ R.O.T.C. Marching Band, one period daily ; 
Girls’ Marching Band, one period daily ; Concert Band (both boys 
and girls) two one and a half hour periods per week at night. 
All the players beyond the first year are organized into small 
groups of similar instruments for technique instruction once a 
week. The marching units play three days a week and march 
two during the winter months, marching three days a week dur- 
ing the warm weather. 

The writer feels that discipline problems do not arise in prop- 
erly organized marching bands and that attention should be placed 
upon preventing discipline cases rather than punishment. Prob- 
ably the most important factor affecting discipline in the band is 
the attitude of the director toward marching, discipline, and his 
work. We well realize that the director’s attitude is continually 
reflected in our organizations. In Thomas Jefferson High School 
all matters of control and discipline are turned over to the 
student officers. There is a maximum of student participation in 
music groups, just as in other high school subjects. The selec- 
tion of officers is carefully made and the authority of each clearly 
and definitely defined. The director then assumes the role 
of a dignified superior or commander. The players draw 
up a set of practical rules at the beginning of the school year, 
provide for their enforcement, and try them out for about a week. 
They then discuss and revise where it seems advisable. The rules 
are then mimeographed by the pupils and distributed to each 
player, who marks out any rule he feels that he cannot strictly 
observe. He then signs his name to the list to signify that he 
will strictly observe the rest of them (no rules are marked out). 
These rules are filed away in the director’s office, to be thrown 
away at the end of the semester. They simply serve to establish 
the limits of freedom and behavior, and help sell the players on 
the necessity for strict discipline. There is no secret at all about 
the director’s methods; for instance, this paper and its contents 
will be freely discussed with the pupils. 

The most rigid discipline is always maintained by student of- 
ficers (called cadet officers). Permission is always asked of the 
nearest officer when one wishes to raise his hand or any similar 
act. All pupils salute, just as in the army; when one arrives late 
for formation, he salutes his cadet officer, reports the reason for 
his tardiness, and awaits the command to “fall in.” First sergeants 
are saluted when attendance reports are made by corporals. The 
sergeant, in turn, salutes the commanding officer when giving his 
report. Inspections are made by cadet officers when “fall in” is 
given. The band leader makes inspections on important occasions 
only, such as public appearances. Officers are instructed to give 
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commands with authority and in a dignified voice, not pitched too 
high. Commands of execution are given sharply, and the result 
tends to be snappy, precise maneuvers. 

The writer believes that all street marches, together with the 
national anthem and America, also such things as taps, adjutant’s 
call, and the general’s march, should be memorized. First-chair 
players can very well check all individual parts in their sections. 
A metronome is indispensable to the marching band. The writer 
uses three definite metronome speeds for playing and maneuver- 
ing: MM 60 for slow motion (used in analysis and marching 
detail) ; MM 132 for military functions, parades, etc.; and MM 144 
for contests, stunts, football, and indoor work (half-step is always 
used for indoor work). Playing of marches is worked out in great 
detail, just as is concert music. A recording machine has proved 
very helpful in developing balance, blend and tone quality in the 
marches. 

The Thomas Jefferson band always has an “observation squad” 
consisting of one or more reserves, or pupils who sit on the side 
lines to replace players slow in maneuvers or not knowing all the 
notes. These observers are instructed to write comments and 
criticisms for the general good of the performance, while observ- 
ing. The players and parents alike have come to respect this 
custom because they seem to see and realize that it is in the 
interest of the band, and keeps standards high. The squad is 
largely made up of newer players and serves as one of the chief 
means of getting across the details of intricate maneuvers. 
Maneuvers are presented by means of blackboard discussion, 
mimeographed plans and by director and cadet officers in squad 
drill, band drill and circle drill. Cadet officers teach the school 
of the soldier, including such things as: details of attention, for- 
ward march, halt, half-step, backward march, right and left face, 
obliques, flank movements, counter marches, baton signals, salutes, 
etc., in squad drill (squads numbering 4 to 10 players), later in full 
band formation, and still later in full band formation with music. 

Squad and band drill is done at the three speeds mentioned 
above, the slow motion used only to eliminate flaws in maneuvers 
and music. The circle drill mentioned before is simply a means 
of teaching carriage, stride, swing of arms, etc., in a large circle 
formation. The band forms in a circle around the hall, with two 
or three officers in the center as judges. The band marches and 
maneuvers in single file, while the judges pick out the two or 
three best and the two or three poorest marchers. These are 
brought to the center to perform for the group. The performance 
is first in fast, then in slow motion. Afterwards the officers 
analyze the problems, showing the group by means of an object 
lesson what is considered right and what wrong. 

Recently our cadet officers have worked out a complete set of 
baton signals for all maneuvers, eliminating all whistle blowing. 
The result is startling and makes for very efficient and smooth 
performance, where formerly we had slow, noisy, and awkward 
movements. It is necessary to have a drum major on each side 
of the band, as well as one in the rear; and all signals must be 
above the shoulders for players to see readily. 

These methods and other similar devices have proved effective 
in the writer’s situation and have also tended to make the pupils 
love to march. The school has accepted the marching bands with 
pride, and the parents and townspeople support them gladly and 
liberally. 
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DYKEMA, GEHREENS AND BIRCHARD 
A Review by Will Earhart 


T is difficult to review this book without indulging in super- 
| latives of praise to authors and publisher.* A world of 

study, research, and reflection, backed by years of experi- 
ence, have gone into the making of it. Now it stands finished 
—monumental in proportions, all-inclusive in scope, informed 
with respect to fact, and liberal in thought and understanding. 

The book has more than 600 pages, and contains a wealth 
of photographs, construction drawings, tabulations, and floor 
plans. The bibliography is extraordinarily copious, and the 
index is equally replete. 

An Introduction outlines the educational philosophy that 
underlies and integrates the varied whole. With respect to 
music, that philosophy is perhaps best summarized as follows: 
“This is the function of music in life—to provide nurture for 
the spirit of man—which the ravages of the machine age are 
inexorably starving.” With respect to education in general, 
the authors believe in learning through doing, and in the 
principle of creative motivation held by the progressive school 
of thought as essential to individual subjective development. 
Education is not in but through a subject: and Farnsworth’s 
book-title, “Education Through Music,” which the writers quote 
approvingly, might well be used in connection with any and 
every other subject. 

I have said that the book was wholly comprehensive. The 
gradual development of high school music is traced, and cur- 
rent issues, such as whether it (to mention only two out of 
eight) should be for all or for only the specially talented, or 
whether it should aim at appreciation or at technical pro- 
ficiency, are discussed. Four chapters are devoted to the 
vocal program, nine to the instrumental program. “Lessons 
under Outside Teachers”; “Training the School Accompanist’; 
“Concerts, Contests and Festivals’; Tests and Measurements 
in Music Education”; “Correlation and Integration”; “Practical 
Hints on Conducting; Housing and Equipment”: these chapter- 
titles, taken almost at random, indicate the fullness of the 
work. And the discussions and the information conveyed with 
respect to each and every topic touched upon are not meager, 
but are as complete in every instance as is the list of topics as 
a whole. 

But for all its character of a compilation of all available 
thought and information on high school music, the book is far 
from being a mere compilation. The authors have beliefs and 
faiths, and they express them— if at times guardedly and with 
the extreme eclecticism that marks the modern educator— 
still with clarity, and certainly only after full and thought- 
provoking discussion. 

So the book teaches and informs, but it also awakens and 
stimulates. It will be several decades before another such 
book will be needed: and with this one in hand now, the 
student needs little else on the subject of high school music 
for his information and guidance. 

*The Teaching and Administration of High School Music,”’ by 
Peter W. Dykema and Karl W. Gehrkens. [C. C. Birchard & Co., 
Boston, $4.00.] 





” 


HIGH SCHOOL MUSIC TEACHERS MANUAL 
Music Education for High Schools, by Arthur E. Ward. 
[American Book Co., New York.] 


In a foreword to this book, a business man and resident of 
Montclair says of the author: “Every home in town has come 
to feel the stir of Mr. Ward’s enthusiasm and leadership in 
things musical.” That the author has a high standard of 
achievement, not only by the school organizations, but also for 
the music teacher himself, is very evident in his book. The 
work is carefully arranged (just about everything done in 
high school is included) with a philosophy of love of music 
and enthusiastic participation in its expression dominant. 
Practical helps are numerous including long lists of graded 
materials in the various fields; examples of integrated work; 
various types of programs; reference books, printed forms, and 
outlines of study. 

The young prospective teacher will receive an excellent out- 
line of his duties and opportunities by reading this book. At 
the same time this reviewer believes that he might get an 
impression that the job is easier than it is. Mr. Ward’s 
presentation is evidently based upon conditions and experi- 
ences in his own school, the program of which is obviously 
quite flexible and the degree of codéperation by the principal 
unusual. Such matters as minimum class size, pupil-teacher 
ratio, adherence to a set school program, seem very remote. 

This minor criticism represents about the only weakness in 
the book, which is commended to music educators, students of 
music education, and to general administrators as well. 

—Charles M. Dennis 
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WORLD OF MUSIC 


Song Farade, Mabelle Glenn, Helen S. Leavitt, and Victor L. 
F. Rebman. [Chicago, Ginn and Co., 1941. $1.08.] 


This book, the eighth in the “World of Music” Series, is 
specifically planned for eighth grade pupils. It is the product 
of an extensive survey to determine exactly what are the 
music abilities of students in these grades and what type of 
song they like to sing. “Song Parade” consists of 118 songs 
including songs by modern and classic composers, folk songs, 
traditional songs, and a few old favorites. They are grouped 
around subjects such as “American Sketches,” “The Democratic 
Life,” “Character Building and Citizenship,” “Adventure and 
Travel,” ‘Thanksgiving and Christmas.” Emphasis is placed 
upon simple harmonies with varied and extremely easy vocal 
arrangements. Many of the songs may be used in two dif- 
ferent ways. To aid the teacher a section of the Classified 
Contents is devoted to a classification of material under unison 
songs, unison songs with optional parts, two-part songs, two- 
part songs with optional parts, S.A.B. songs, three-part songs 
with optional fourth part, and four-part songs. Piano accom- 
paniments for a number of songs are included in “Song Par- 
ade.” A Teachers’ Manual will be available. The book is 
charmingly illustrated in color by Marguerite Davis. 

—Clara E. Starr 


OTHER NEW BOOKS 


Language of Harmony, by Stanley Chapple. 
Boosey Hawkes Belwin, Inc. $2.00] 

The many teachers who know and are guided by “Yorke 
Trotter Principles of Musicianship’” by Yorke Trotter and 
Stanley Chapple can but be interested in this new text by 
Mr. Chapple, for both books are constructed upon the same 
fundamental principles. Believing that the abilities to hear, 
sing, play, and write music should all be developed simul- 
taneously, the author has written a series of lessons which 
include ear training, music reading, keyboard studies, written 
exercises, and creative work; and throughout the entire book 
has maintained this integration very well. These virtues, plus 
the wealth of illustrative excerpts and the explanation of 
many chords in the light of their musical significance rather 
than merely through their mechanical structure make this 
book outstanding among theory texts. 

It is therefore to be regretted that certain flaws mar this 
work. Inconsistencies abound. (Why should many figured 
basses appear when the author states in the introduction that 
“figured bass is useless aS a means of teaching harmony”; 
and why should the first three pages of the book be devoted 
to scales, keys, modes, etc., if students should first of all ex- 
perience music?) And numerous errors appear. True, there 
is a long list of errata (which itself proves to be confusing 
since the terms “example” and “exercise” are used interchang- 
ably); but there are still more undetected errors—even con- 
secutive fifths where they obviously should not be! The 
material assigned for keyboard and ear training is often in- 
adequate, and the melodies for singing are frequently me- 
chanical, unvocal, and of excessive range. Many teachers will 
question the arrangement of the problems, particularly the 
advisability of delaying the study of V7 inversions until al- 
most the end of the book—long after chromatic chords have 
been studied. The addition of an index would prove helpful. 

The vocabulary covered is that which is normally taught in 
two years in most colleges and conservatories. Since all of 
this is included in only nineteen chapters (127 pages), much 
of it is sketchily treated. The book could probably be best 
used by private teachers with students of high school age who 
have been brought up on Yorke Trotter principles, by junior 
colleges where only a “bowing acquaintance” with harmony 
is needed, or by older students who were nurtured on academic 
theory and would like to review the subject in such a way 
that their dry-as-dust rules might take on musical significance. 
But because of its numerous inadequacies this book would 
present many problems as a text for college or conservatory 
classes, and it demands too much in the way of background 
and musical judgment to be usable in most high schools. 

It is to be hoped that Mr. Chapple may soon rewrite this 
text in such a way as to make it more practical for our 
American institutions. But even as it stands, it is an interest- 
ing and valuable addition to the ever increasing list of new 
theory texts. —Robert A. Melcher (Oberlin) 


Why We Love Music, by Carl E. Seashore. [Oliver Ditson 
Co., Philadelphia. $1.50.] Should be on the required list for 
the library of every music educator, music student, music 
lover. In lieu of a more extended review here, excerpts from 
the volume in digest form are printed elsewhere in this issue 
under the heading “Nuggets from ‘Why We Love Music.’” 

BOOK REVIEWS CONTINUED ON PAGE FORTY-TWO 


[New York: 
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BOOES 


An Analysis of the Specific References to Negroes in Selected 
Curricula for the Education of Teachers, by Edna Meade Col- 
son, Ph.D. [Bureau of Publications, Teachers College, Colum- 
bia University.] 

No intelligent person after reading Richard Wright’s “Na- 
tive Son” can fail to be conscious and even fearful of the 
dangers inherent in the bi-racial problem presented by the 
presence of 12,000,000 Negroes in our nation. Looking abroad 
one sees the ghastly social and political changes which have 
grown out of the treatment of minority groups. The efforts 
of our nation to accelerate our industrial production for de- 
fense has shown abundant examples of a lack of unity in un- 
derstanding and endeavor strangely reminiscent of countries 
which have lost their freedom. 

If for no other reasons than the above, Dr. Colson’s book is 
a timely contribution. Written sympathetically, although 
highly objective, it not only analyses the difficulties with pre- 
cision but very exhaustively catalogs the efforts made by edu- 
cational groups to deal with them. 

To musicians and artists the section devoted to Negro art 
as utilized by teacher training institutions will be of greatest 
interest. To all with a broad view of education the entire 
book will be illuminating. —Charles M. Dennis 


Instrumental Music in the Public Schools, by Theodore F. 
Normann. [Philadelphia: Oliver Ditson Company. $3.00.] This 
book, originally issued by the author in planographed form, 
mentioned in the review columns of the Journal more 
than a year ago, is one of the valuable 1941 additions to the 
Ditson-Presser catalog. Mr. Normann’s work represents a 
thoughtful and sincere effort to provide a textbook for student 
teachers and teachers in service. It contains an analysis and 
discussion of the many problems met in developing a program 
of instrumental music. The following list of chapter headings 
indicates the scope of the book: (1) The Development of In- 
strumental Music; (2) The Director and His Work; (3) The 
Organization of Instrumental Music in the Elementary Grades; 
(4) The Organization of Instrumental Music in the Secondary 
School; (5) The Organization of Instrumental Music in the 
Community; (6) Class Teaching of Instruments; (7) Orches- 
tras; (8) Bands; (9) Rehearsals; (10) The Stringed Instru- 
ments: (11) The Wood-wind Instruments; (12) The Brass In- 
struments; (13) The Percussion Instruments. 

This volume is truthfully a handbook for instrumental 
teachers inasmuch as it contains a considerable amount of 
practical commonsense detail, in addition to a broad considera- 
tion of the purposes involved in instrumental music education. 

Chapter IV is especially helpful in meeting and solving 
many of the administrative problems that are so troublesome. 
Schedules, records and organization forms are all illustrated. 

Such a thoughtful, detailed discussion, based upon obviously 
wide experience and supported by pertinent examples and a 
large bibliography, should gain the attention of every serious 
instrumental teacher and teacher-training staff. 

—Russell V. Morgan 


and 


A Musical Picture Book, by Rachel Cummings, edited by G. 
A. Grant-Schaefer. [The Raymond A. Hoffman Co., Chicago.] 
Charming child songs, attractively illustrated; a valuable addi- 
tion to songs for young children. Rhythm Band Score. Boards 
and paper. —Marion Flagg 


The Child’s Book of the Symphony, by Kathleen Carnes and 


Jerome Pastene. {New York, Howell, Soskin and Co., 1941. 
$1.50.) 

“Music has all sorts of meanings to all sorts of men, but 
for children, the great masterpieces must be explained in terms 
of the child’s own imagination. In this book, ten of the most 


important symphonies frequently played today are explained, 
analyzed and brought alive for children who are learning to 
appreciate great music. 3eethoven’s ‘Fifth,’ Haydn’s ‘Suprise,’ 
Schubert's ‘Unfinished,’ Mendelssohn's ‘Italian,’ are among the 
symphonies treated. 

“There is a short biography of each composer. The themes 
are written out in score, so that they can be played on the 
piano until they become as familiar as ‘Swanee River.’ The 
authors include a list of the best available recordings of each 
symphony.” 

This book does not condescend to children, yet is couched in 
language that is easily understood. The sub-titles of the 
chapters appeal to the imagination, “Beethoven, the Master 
Musician,” “Tschaikowsky, the Lonely Composer,” “Mozart, 
‘In an 18th Century Drawing Room’,” “Franck, the Church Or- 
ganist,” “Sibelius, Giant of the North.” This book would make 
an ideal gift for a child who is seriously studying music. It 
should be on the shelves of all school libraries. Teachers of 
music will find it valuable as an easy reference for themselves 
and for their pupils. —Clara E. Starr 


Curtain Calls for Wolfgang Mozart. 
children, by Opal Wheeler and Sybil Deucher. Illustrations by 
Mary Greenwalt. [New York: E. P. Dutton and Co., Inc. 
$2.00.] This is the third contribution in a series, by the au- 
thors of “Curtain Calls for Joseph Haydn and Sebastian Bach.” 
From the first appealing scene, when little Wolfgang plays 
perfectly the second violin part of a quartet without having 


A musical play for 
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had any lessons on the violin, to the final stirring act, when 
young Mozart receives a commission from the Empress Maria 
Theresa, “Curtain Calls for Mozart” offers an inspiring presen- 
tation of dramatic scenes from the life of the great composer 
together with selections from his work. 

This delightful musical play should be useful and interesting 
as a recital program; it may be given in its entirety or broken 
up into separate scenes. Charming illustrations by Mary 
Greenwalt suggest appropriate stage settings, groupings and 
costumes. —C. E. S., 


Curtain Calls for Franz Schubert, by Opal Wheeler and Sybil 
Deucher. [E. P. Dutton & Co., Inc., New York. $2.00.) An- 
other Wheeler and Deucher book, this time for slightly older 
children, and for all who love Schubert. These books are a 
boon to children and teachers. —Marion Flagg 


SCORE COLLECTIONS 


The Chamber Music of Beethoven. For a long time, I have 
felt that one of the real needs in the library of the music 
educator is an extensive but compact collection of the world’s 
great chamber music in score. Such a collection has now been 
made available by the Longmans, Green and Company. This 
particular collection at hand—that of Beethoven’s music— 
contains the scores of seventeen string quartets and sixteen 
other chamber music compositions—all for $3.00. Each page 
contains four pages of the size of the miniature scores. The 
reader, therefore, has to turn a page of the collection only 
once for every eight pages of the miniature score. This vol- 
ume is one of the “Arrow Score Library,” edited by Albert E. 
Wier. Much could be said about the value of the large black 
arrow which points the way to the principal theme for the 
use of the young conductor, student or musical lay listener. 
An experienced musician will not need the arrows, but it would 
be generally agreed that the use of the arrow tracing principal 
themes makes score reading practical and fascinating to many 
persons who without such guides might find such scores an 
enigma. With or without the arrow, the collection is of great 
value for college and high school music libraries and also 
for the book shelves of teachers, directors, and students of 
music. This reviewer has ordered the complete series in 
cloth covers ($5.00) believing the extra cost is justified in the 
longer wear of the books and convenience of handling them. 
The question is, how can any one in our profession be with- 
out this collection? The readers’ attention should be called 
to the complete series of collections which is available. It 
should be added that the same plates used for miniature scores 


are used with the arrows superimposed. 
—Lorrain E. Watters 


The Valkyrie (Volume II). The review of “The Chamber 
Music of Beethoven” also applies to the “arrow score” of the 
operas. There is a very complete tabulation of the motives 
of the “Rhinegold” with the names of each. There is also a 
list of musical terms in German and the equivalent in Italian. 
The heavy black arrow indicates the theme in the orchestration 
and the figure of a small hand is used to indicate the vocal 
staves. As in the case of the scores of the chamber music 
and the orchestra, the opera scores contain four miniature 
pages to the page and one needs to turn but one page to cover 
eight pages of the miniature score. Additional comment 
should be made about the arrow score for operas and music 
drama. All too frequently opera scores are only available 
for study in piano and vocal editions. Since the orchestra and 
the use of the orchestra instruments by the composer reflects 
the mood of the music and action, it is most important that the 
full score be studied in connection with the vocal score. This 
reviewer believes that the use of the full scores and vocal 
score is necessary for the study of opera or for complete satis- 
faction in following scores while listening. Undoubtedly the 
arrow score library will be enthusiastically received by mem- 
bers of the music and music-education professions. Probably 
the main criticism of this work is that the type is very small. 
In several volumes the printing has been so heavy, the ink 
shows through the page. The particular volumes being re- 
viewed are, however, neat and well printed and incidentally, 
enthusiastically recommended. —L. E. W. 


BAND MUSIC 


Mexican Hat Dance, Popular Jarabe Tapatio, by F. A. Parti- 
cheia, arr. by Lawrence Fogelberg. [Edward B. Marks Music 
Co.] A gay, unique, and fast moving dance featuring several 
spicy changes in rhythm and style. Although a very playable 
score, the average school band will need some detailed drill in 
order to make an effective presentation. Movements are in 
6/8, 3/4, 2/4 and 2/8. Especially valuable training material 
for the young band. —G. R. P. 


Prelude to the Festival, Concert March, by Jaromir Wein- 
berger. [Carl Fischer, Inc.] This is an impressive and stirring 
work especially conceived for the modern concert band. It is 
in the form of a concert march carrying the air of gaietvy sug- 
gested by the title. The themes are brilliant and rangy. The 
scoring is playable but rather thick and too involved to be fully 
effective without considerable rehearsing. Nevertheless, this 
new composition will be challenging to the performers and 
serve well as a brilliant spot on the band program. —G. R. P. 
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ER-594 J. S. BACH—PARTITE 1 to 5S. ER-446 J. S. BACH—FRENCH SUITES. 
Revised with illustrative notes, the way of performing Classed, fingered and accompanied by illustrative remarks 
ornaments and the analysis of form, by Bruno Muggellini.$1.50 and the manner of executing all kinds of embellishments 
i SE: Se 6 ce cnisc cndcccccnctospestequsnemesaenees $1.50 
ER-595 J. S. BACH—INVENTIONS for 2 and 3 parts. 
Revised with illustrative remarks and the analysis of form ER-444 J. S. BACH—ENGLISH SUITES. 
DF ND Is 606 vnin.ccc ccd cotscccovnexevacncsoseesssens 1.25 plc oP 
Revised with illustrative remarks and analysis of the _ 
NY-976 J. S. BACH—ORGAN TOCCATA AND FUGUE in D structure By Brumd Musgetitl...ccscccosccccsccssccscecseccee 1.50 
minor. 
Transcribed for the piano by Alexander Kelberine........ 1.00 
WOMEN’S VOICES (S.S.A.) MALE VOICES (T.T.B.B.) 
DEV -220R Tn, Tr SD WG ivdiniccscccsiccccsccscccccscoccscess $ .25 NY-1188 In Those Merry Days (from “Cox and Box’’) (Sullivan), 
NY-1229 Lament for Adonis (SSAA), by Vittorio Giannini........ .20 Se. Tay TUN Tin 06 ocieceenscennsssneedeesssesesé $ .20 
NY-1227 Little Child of Mary (Burleigh), arr. by G. Pickering.... .15 NY-1182 A Song at Parting (a cappella), by W. Ryder............ 1S 
NY-1222 Child Jesus (Cradle Song) (Melartin), arr. by R. Vené.... .15 NY-1181 Awake, My Love (a cappella), by W. Ryder.............. 15 
NY-1217 O God of Little Children (2 part), by R. Vené............ 15 NY-1114 Sing, O Sing, Marietta, by Barbara Giuranna............ .20 
NY-1216 A Mother’s Dream, by Ruggero Vené................eeee00 .20 NY-1097 Tell Me Where Is Fancy Bred (a cappella), by R. Vené.. .15 
NY-1207 I Wonder (Beatrice Fenner), arr. by H. T. Burleigh...... .20 NY-1099 Come Away Death (a cappella), by R. Vené.............+.- 15 
NY-1204 Mammy’s Baby Chile (Grace L. Austin), arr. by R. Vené. .15 NY-1083 I’m a Jolly Old Rover, by Geoffrey O’Hara............... 15 
NY-1201 By the Banks of the Tiber (SSAA) (Palestrina), arr. by SE Te. Te a Fe SID. Wi a a ccnescccacsccscoccessssencasesse 15 
ie. ih, Min idecncnnccdkdadcssensastsineecenecenauicesecess 15 NY-1075 O, Vanished Loveliness (Donaudy), arr. by R. Vené...... 15 
NY-1200 Silent Noon (R. Vaughan Williams), arr. by R. Vené.... .15 NY-1076 O, Likeness Dim and Faded (Donaudy), arr. by R. Vené. .15 
NY-1199 You Bettah Min’ (Negro Spiritual), by Geo. W. Kemmer. .15 NY-1049 Come Death, I Shall Not Fear Thee (Monteverdi), arr. by 
NY-1197 Love Me or Not (Secchi), arr. by R. Vemné...........0000: 15 as, See NI ioiincctbnccncanasisneensenionscensssonessce 15 
NY-1196 Hymn to the Sun (Iris) (P. Mascagni), a arr. by R. Vené.. .20 NY-1051 Far Down the Mother Volga, arr. by Harvey Enders...... 15 
NY-1192 On the River (SSAA), with 2 piano accompaniment by NY-1019 Lolita (Buzzi-Peccia), arr. by Mark Andrews............ -20 
Sie, Sb ndictoresdbteevisddadasyescaeayeusinecaebesons 40 NY- 957 Some Rival Has Stolen My True Love Away (a cappella), 
NY-1183 The Feathered Messenger (German Folk-Tune), by W. De Wile Hee. Sern. cnnbosnnsscodnconceseustaceeesesescees ° 
BEE sud na eurdacdminebidekbahetdsdbnenacitintarneeateeees 15 NY- 961 Wade in de Water, by Harvey Enders..................... 15 
NY-1158 A Musical Moment (Schubert), arr. by R. Vené.......... 15 NY- 955 Come and Trip It (Handel), arr. by Kenneth Yost........ 15 
NY-1159 Five Fragments of Jade (in Chinese Pentaton), by Jeno NY- 962 The Harvest (Rachmaninoff), arr. by William Ryder...... 15 
TD: EE, so tacickcns pancawcwresunsebeennsicndeteunesseceweumes -20 NY- 963 Fool That I Am (a cappella), by Carlette C. Thomas...... 15 
NY-1160 Eventide (Grondahl), arr. by R. Vené............ceeeeeeees 15 NY- 913 A Sea Dirge (a cappella), by R. Vené.............ceceeeeee 15 
NY-1152 Snowflakes (Fiocca la neve) (Cimara), arr. by G. Picker- NY- 958 White and Red (a cappella), by R. Vené...............s008 lS 
INQ cecccccccccceesscerseesssessssesssssseesssssssessssssseses 15 NY- 960 Sigh No More (a cappella), by ik, eee 15 
NY-1138 To the Mountains Yonder (Cornelius), arr. by R. Vené... .15 NY-1098 Hark, Hark, The Lark (a cappella), by R. Vené.......... 15 
NY-1139 When Starry Night (Cornelius), arr. by R. Vené.......... 15 
NY-1140 Burning Love ert arr. hag - bee Mejasiwwnanbans . MIXED VOICES (S.A.T.B.) 
NY-1143 The Rosy Morn (Ronald), arr. by W. Sektberg............ . NY-1223 
NENG Ceuaats Rabson ey lah Geass | HEE OA ae Conte Se Maso 2 Vets 
NY- ea’ 8 y an Door, . by Victor Harris........ ° r 
NY-1148 Nevicata (Respighi), arr. by W. A. Goldsworthy.......... 15 anne Refer knowe Be Toa Po Som, La By W. 15 
NY-1118 Walk Together, Children, arr. by H. T. ee 15 NY-1180 Ecce Quomodo (G. P. L. da Palestrina), arr. by V. Ven- 
NY-1127 A Summer Night, arr. by Victor Harris..............++00+ 15 IE hen thnesdbnetincensssiccincdssuesasaenbatieobaredances 15 
NY-1128 The Throstle, arr. by Victor Harris.............csssscccees 15 NY-1141 Little Child of Mary, by H. T. Burleigh..................0 15 
NY-1106 Tell Me, O Blue, Blue Sky (Giannini), arr. by G. Pickering. .15 NY-1133 ’Tis Me, O Lord, arr. by George W. Kemmer............. 15 
NY-1104 Love at Dusk, by Genevieve Davis............s.seeeeseseses 15 NY-1134 You Goin’ to Reap Jus’ What You Sow, arr. by H. T. 
NY-1102 Morning Prayer, by EE SEE I eeme roe ere .20 Burleigh eee eee CeCe Cee C eee CCC ere recrerererere Serre rrr ere ey 15 
NY-1101 A Mother Sleeps, by Giulia Recli...............cseseeeeeeee -20 NY-1113 Hold On (Negro Spiritual), by H. T. Burleigh............. 15 
NY-1096 Love’s Secret Betrayed (Cornelius), arr. by R. Vené...... 15 NY-1096 Out of the Orient Crystal Skies, by John A. Graham.... .15 
NY-1095 The Best Love Letter (Cornelius), arr. by R. Vené........ aa NY-1078 Steal Away, arr. by G. W. Kemmer.........ccccccccscscccccecs 15 
NY-1093 A Child’s Song of Christmas (2 part), by J. A. Graham... .15 NY-1084 Come Unto Him (Secchi), by Kenneth Yost..,............. 15 
Pe TT ere 15 NY- 987 O Lord Have Mercy On Me (Negro Spiritual) (a cappella), 
NY-1079 Morning Song (Mendelssohn), arr. by Wm. Ryder........ 15 De Be Be Pisin 6evedcsccdcovinesdcnseeseansendnnsensene 15 
NY-1080 The Shepherds (Cornelius), arr. by Paul Velucci.......... .20 NY- 952 © Mister Banjo (Creole Song) (a cappella), by H. T. Bur- 
NY-1057 Serenade (P. Mascagni), arr. by G. H. Pickering.......... 15 leigh .....- seteseesesenesesenceseeneeesesaeuerseessesaeaeeees 15 
NY-1050 The Soldier’s Bride (Rachmaninoff), arr. by W. A. Golds- NY- 956 Come and Trip It (Handel), arr. by Kenneth Yost....... 15 
IEE cat banidaek ddd ddan needesbesedaransindcoemedenapapnes 15 NY- 972 Hills, by Frank La Forge...........ssssssssseceeseeesscseees -20 
NY-1023 O Mio Babbino Caro (“Gianni Schicchi”) (Puccini), arr. NY- 909 Lift Thine Eyes (Logan), arr. by Ackley Brower.......... 15 
“ES 8 ee rere .20 NY- 992 I Got Me Flowers, by Carlette Thomas..............sss000+ 15 
NY-1041 Art Thou Sleeping, My Maiden (Jensen), arr. by G. H. NY- 980 Balulalow (Cradle Song, XIV Century) (a cappella), by 
REEL spnsdicaneintncddbiiseniesdetikddetsdendeanosannene 15 Ty WE dobedacdccddbendasscncksscecabbrasenquensaugeasenena 15 
NY-1044 Sylvelin (Sinding), arr. by R. Vemé.............ccceeeceees «15 NY- 977 Tryste Noel, by Wintter Watts..........cccccccccccsccscveces -20 
NY-1013 De Blin’ Man Stood on de Road (5 part), Negro Spiritual NY-1127 Summer Night, by Victor Harris............scseeeeeeeeeeees 15 
A. ae na haniciseiiibaadind demieaienaeniabenndinneatet 15 NY-1154 W’en Yuh Yeah de Trumpets, arr. by Geo. W. Kemmer.. .15 
NY- 974 Widmung (Franz), arr. by G. H. Pickering..............6 15 NY-1155 Stan’ Still Jordan, by H. T. Burleigh.............cssseee oS 
Pam = See Gi: Oe SE Be ns cicnccccaccevcssussesencesensesses 15 NY-1167 Cert’n’y Lord, arr. by G. W. Kemmer............seeeeeeees By L 
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bands and orchestras. 


BAND 
and 


ORCHESTRA 


GRIFFEN’S IMPROVED COURSE 

OF BAND PLAYING 
BOOKS 1 AND 2 
(For Class and Individual Instruction) 
Developed to meet the pressing demand for a simple 
method for training young bands and orchestras. It 1s 
more complete, more imteresting, more fully and simply 


explained and more gradually progressive than any other 
method published. Eliminates fatiguing worries of teaching. 


For all Band and Orchestra Instruments, 65¢ each. 





ADVANCED LESSONS 
By Fred O. Griffen 


Follows consecutively “Criffen's Improved Course of Band 
Playing.” 

16 lessons slightly mere advanced than for beginners, 
with comprehensive instructions for each lesson and many 
beautiful, original compositions of a grade for players who 
have mestered the Lessons. For ail Band and Orchestra 
Instruments 


METHODS 
and 


COLLECTIONS 


Per Part 75c—-Piano $1.00. 





THE NEW WAY METHOD 
By W A ‘Storer 


‘(For Band and Orchestra Ensemble Training) 


It is distinctively new It shows a way by which a 
group cf players of va sous degrees of advancement may 
play the same melodies and exercises together 


Price—Piano $1.00—Band and Orch. Instruments 65¢ each 





BUILDER OF BANDS AND ORCHESTRAS 


By John Paul Jones 


Supplies material for daily practice of the scales for 
groups playing different instruments, or for one instrument 
only Published in Seven Croups. 

Group 1. Inst's in C Croup 4. Inst’s in B.C 
Croup 2. inst'’s in Bb Croup 5. Inst's in F 


Group 3. Insts. in Eb, T C Croup 6. Inst's. in Alto Clef 
Croup 7. Inst’s. in Db 


Price Per Croup 40¢ 





GROUNDWORK OF ORCHESTRAL 
TRAINING 
By Claude Rader 


For Individual Instruction and Study. Each part is @ 
complete method of instruction and can be used together 
with all other instruments. The instructions and illustra- 
tions are so understandable that a piano or school music 
teacher with its help can teach any musical instrument 
or train an orchestra to a high point of proficiency 


, For all Orchestra Instruments with band parts. 
Piano Part $1.00—Other Parts 75¢ each. 


FOUNDATION TO BAND PLAYING 


(LASS WORK 





By Fred O. Griffen 


An elementary system for the instruction of band playing 
that has stood the test of usage for years. Hundreds of 
thousands of copies in use. Every year the demand is 
greater than the year before. 


Piano Part $1.00—Other Parts 75¢ each. 


BAND URCHESTRA MATERIAL 


TEACHERS OF BANDS AND ORCHESTRAS will recognize 
among the following the outstanding methods for teaching beginner 


that help in training individual students and for developing 
TESTED BOOKS young bands and orchestras to a high point of proficiency. 


Gnee-- Miniature Violin or Cornet parts of above mailed upon REQUEST. 


JENKINS MUSIC CO. 


FOR BEGINNERS 
are 


NEAR BEGINNERS 


JENKINS JUNIOR ORCHESTRA BOOK 
(A combination Band and Orchestra Book) 
By W. D. McCaughey 


A folio of 16 attractive compositions for young players. 
Progressively arranged from the easiest to about grade two 
All parts are numbered every four measures, a great help 
when rehearsing. Violin parts in first position. 


Piano Conductor 75c—Other Parts 40c. 





EVERYBODY’S BAND BOOK 
By W. D. McCaughey 


May be used by any number of instruments, from one 
solo part with piano up to full band, including orchestra 
parts. The compositions are of an easy grade, suitable for 
concert, parade and school ensemble 


19 beautiful compositions of a wide variety 
Band Parts 30¢ each—Orchestra Parts 50c 
Cornet Conductor $1.00—Piano Acc. $1.00 





INTRODUCING THE CLASSICS (Band Book) 
(Orchestra Parts “‘Ad Lib.”) 


Contains the well-known melodies of the great masters 
Music that develops in young students appreciation for 
good music For early beginners or young concert per- 
formers 


Band Parts 35c—Orchestra Parts 50c—Piano Acc. 75¢. 





ACADEMY BAND BOOK (with Orch. Parts) 
By Jj. J. Richards and other well-known band men 
(For School Ensemble, Parade, Concert, etc.) 


Brilhant and effective when played by either Junior or 
Senior Bands. Effective for small band or orchestra,- or 
both together. 


Band and Orchestra Parts 30¢ each—Piano 75¢c. 





THE IMPERIAL FOUR (Band Book) 
By the four great composers and arrangers, F. O. Criffen, 
Raiph B. Eisenberg, Major Ed Chenette and C. E. Holmes. 
16 original compositions for young bands. Special solo 
books for all instruments in addition to regular parts. 
Band and Orchestra Parts 30¢ each—Piano 50c. 





UP FRONT 
BAND BOOK of Sectional Solos 
By Major Ed Chenette 

Wherein every player of any chosen band section stands 
UP FRONT and plays the same solo in unison. Words are 
added to many of the pieces for the use of a chorus with 
band. 

Band Parts 30c each—Piano Acc. 75c. 
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BAND MUSIC 


Pax Et Labor, by Gabriel Pares. Arranged by L. W. Chi- 
tester. -[Sam Fox Publishing Company, Cleveland.] A good 
verture of the later classical school somewhat reminiscent of 
Mendelssohn’s “Ruy Blas.” Well arranged, of medium diffi- 
culty, and a worth-while addition to band literature. 

—Mark H. Hindsley 


Au Pays Lorrain, by G. Balay. Arranged by L. W. Chidester. 
Sam Fox Publishing Company, Cleveland.] A melodic over- 
ture—rather easy, well written and arranged, and quite effec- 
tive in proportion to its difficulty. —M. H. H. 


Pictures at an Exhibition—- Part I of the three-part suite 
by Moussorgsky, arranged for band by Erik W. G. Leidzen. 
{Carl Fischer, Inc.] 

These sketches, originally written for the piano and later 
scored for orchestra, have been very popular among the sym- 
phony orchestras during the past few years, and every band 
director who has experienced the possibilities of the complete 
concert or symphonic band has been awaiting the complete 
suite scored for band. Part III has been played by many 
bands recently. Part I is now added, the first five of the nine 
sketches making up this part. 

The “bandstration” is effectively scored, but will not be 
effectively prepared without considerable advance explana- 
tion regarding Moussorgsky’s purpose in writing as he 
did. The players should become thoroughly acquainted with 
the orchestral recording (Victor Album M-102 — (7372-7373). 
This, along with an intelligent presentation of the program 
notes furnished with the arrangement, will help the school 
bandsman approach this type of music, which at first may 
seem foreign in nature to him. 

Part I of the suite totals about 13 minutes performance 
time. Very little will be gained by a light reading. It will 
take considerable rehearsing and much serious study before 
the players start to comprehend their new assignment. 

—Gerald R. Prescott 


Siamese Patrol, by Paul Linck, arr. by Lawrence Fogelberg. 
{Edward B. Marks Music Co.] An attractive and typical pa- 
trol in quick march tempo—a tuneful and playable number 
that utilizes the instrumentation of the complete band. Easy 
melodies, simple rhythms, and practical scorings. Junior and 
senior high school bands will welcome the addition of this 
patrol to their repertoire. —G. R. P. 


Western Overture, by Victor Herbert, arr. by Erik W. G. 
Leidzen. [Carl Fischer, Inc.] Lovers of Victor Herbert melo- 
dies will appreciate this potpourri of gala and historical 
themes. This number was written during Victor Herbert’s 
summer orchestra engagement at Willow Grove, Pennsylvania, 
and especially fits the atmosphere of the city park concerts. 
It is highly descriptive and after carrying the listener from 
the early life of the Indians to the settlement of our conti- 
nent by the whites, the overture closes with a glorified ar- 
rangement of America with brilliant woodwind antics. 

Although not Victor Herbert at his best, Western Overture, 
nevertheless, will be entertaining and interesting to the casual 
listener. The brass parts are much more playable than the 
woodwind assignments. A program annotator or some ex- 
planatory program notes will add much to its presentation. 

—G. R. P. 


Parade Marches (Nos. 1 and 2, published separately). By 
Edwin Franko Goldman. [New York: Edward B. Marks Music 
Corp. Price each, with cond. score, 75c; extra parts, 10c.] 
Parade Marches Numbers One and Two were designed by Dr. 
Goldman primarily for massed band usage, but will make 
splendid parade and concert marches for the school band. They 
are simple in structure and rhythm, and should be easy to 
memorize. No parts contain any difficulties and all are within 
easy register of the instruments. Both marches are founded on 
whole, half and quarter notes; not an eighth or sixteenth note 
appearing in any part. The counter melodies are effective. 

—G. R. P. 





ORCHESTRA MUSIC 


At the Setting of the Sun, Song of the Persian Maidens, and 
Marfa’s Air, arranged for full orchestra by Quinto Maganini. 
[Edition Musicus.] 


A new group of pieces for concert orchestra has been pub- 
lished recently by Edition Musicus of New York City. The 
arrangements have been made by Quinto Maganini, who is a 
most competent orchestrator. The parts are well edited and 
the copy is clear and well cued. Mr. Maganini has managed to 
make interesting and full instrumentation in all the parts. 

The first of the numbers, “At the Setting of the Sun,” is an 
original work by Mr. Maganini and is from a dance scene, “The 
Argonauts.” It is an extract from an opera cycle based on 
“Days of °’49.” The music is in a program style and takes 
place at the foot of Telégraph Hill in San Francisco on an 
early evening in midsummer. The story suggests the attempts 
of a young Mexican girl to attract an American boy. Although 
taken from a longer work, the selection itself is worthy of 
Performance alone, as its story is complete and the musical 
message clear. The number is scored for full symphony or- 
chestra and icnludes parts for saxophones. A piano part is 
also published, but is used as a separate part rather than as a 
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filler. The work has a full score. Would that all our school 
orchestral music were so endowed! 

The second of these orchestral numbers is the “Song of the 
Persian Maidens” from “Russlan and Ludmilla,” by the nine- 
teenth century Russian composer, Glinka. Maganini has taken 
Glinka’s original orchestration and worked it over so that it 
may be used for a modern school orchestra. The work is short 
and of medium difficulty, and could be played by the average 
high school orchestra. A well-cued piano score is included 
with regular parts. 

The third number of this series is Marfa’s Air from “The 
Tsar’s Bride,” by Rimsky-Korsakoff. Here Maganini has made 
an easy arrangement of the Rimsky-Korsakoff score into a 
selection suitable for use by school orchestras. He has man- 
aged to keep the brilliance of Rimsky-Korsakoff’s orchestration, 
and at the same time make the parts easy. A full, well-cued 
piano part is included with the parts. 

All of these numbers will provide an addition of some re- 
freshing music for school orchestral repertoire. We may hope 
to see some of them on the contest lists soon. 

—Warren S. Freeman 


Sevilla, music by I. Albeniz, transcribed for orchestra by 
Felix Guenther. [Edward B. Marks. Small orchestra, $1.25; 
with additional parts to complete for grand orchestra, $2.50.] 
This popular piano composition has been arranged for an or- 
chestra of “radio orchestra” instrumentation; that is, first and 
second alto and tenor saxophone are scored for; and double- 
reeds, horns, second flute and second clarinet are omitted, ex- 
cept in the full and grand orchestra sets. This composition 
will meet a demand by the better school orchestras for music 
with a “modern flavor.” The animation of this piece suggests 
all the gay and sparkling charm of the beautiful Spanish 
province. The melodic line is scored for solo instruments in 
an interesting manner, and the strong rhythmic vitality of the 
underlying harmonies provides a source of musical satisfac- 
tion. —Leo J. Dvorak 

BRASS SEXTET 


Handel March for Occasional Overture, transcribed by 
Richard Porter. [80c, Concord Music Publishing Company.] 
An excellent march which players will enjoy. Well arranged, 
except that the first trumpet part calls for a high C. With 
that exception, the number is within the reach of good grade 
school players. Grade II-III. —J Irving Tallmadge 


Triumphal March from “Peter and the Wolf” by Prokofieff, 
transcribed by Richard Porter. [$1.00. Concord.] The story 
of “Peter and the Wolf” as performed by orchestra is greatly 
enhanced by the presence of a narrator. To extract the march 
alone makes it seem rather flat and inconsequential. While 
the arrangement for sextet is satisfactory, it does not have 
the audience appeal that other marches of equal difficulty might 
have. The harmonic structure is complicated, the intervals 
are awkward. Grade III-IV. —J. I. T. 


CLARINET QUARTET 


Brahms’ Allegretto Grazioso, transcribed by Christopher 
Wood. [60c. Concord.] A good transcription. It is not as 
effective for clarinet as for violins, but is still a fine, easy, 
teaching piece. Grade III. —J. Irving Tallmadge 


Intermezzo by Edward MacDowell, transcribed by Christo- 
pher wood. [60c. Concord.] As is the case of many tran- 
scriptions, this number loses some of its original graciousness 
when scored for clarinets (3 B-flat and bass). It is neverthe- 
less, excellent for teaching purposes. Young players will en- 
joy it. All parts are interesting and none is difficult. Grade 
II. —J. I. T. 

PLUTE TRIOS 


Old Spanish Melody by Bainbridge Crist. [50c. Concord 
Music Publishing Company.] A fine number in the easy clas- 
sification All parts are thoroughly playable by grade school 
performers (advanced). The number has considerable audi- 
ence appeal. Grade II. —J. Irving Tallmadge 


Tap Dance by Bainbridge Crist. [50c. Concord Music Pub- 
lishing Company.] Because of the rather intricate rhythm, 
most grade school players will have difficulty with this piece. 
It is not sufficiently difficult, however, to interest advanced 
pupils. It would make an excellent short encore number. 

omg. 1.’ E. 
FLUTE AND STRING QUINTET 


Pastoral Ode, Opus 40, for flute and string quintet, by Mabel 
Daniels. [J. Fischer and Bro. Score, $2.00; parts, $3.00.] This 
comprehensive, interesting composition is one to attract the 
flute player who has opportunity of playing with capable string 
players. It is scored for flute, string quartet and string bass. 
The first performance was given on April 14, 1940, for the 
famous Flute Players Club of Boston, by George Laurent and 
members of the Boston Symphony Orchestra. —G. W. 


STRING BASS 


Bob Haggart Bass Method, edited by Dave Berend. [New 
York: Robbins Music Corporation. $2.00.] This instruction 
book for the bass viol contains, in addition to detailed ele- 
mentary exercises, a great deal of material that is used by 
the modern bass player, but not found in the standard meth- 
ods. All positions and arpeggios in all keys are thoroughly 
presented. Photographs illustrate correct left-hand and bow- 
hand positions. Folk songs, and modern dance tunes are in- 
cluded. The bulk of the material is of value to the more 
advanced player. —David Mattern 
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THE STUDENTS’ ORCHESTRA 
FOLIO 


VOLUME ONE 


Compiled and Arranged by 
JOHN N. KLOHR 


A most excellent collection for groups of 
little or no experience. For the most part 
made up of easy numbers in marked 
rhythm, it offers useful pi2ctice material for 
young but ambitious players. The four dif- 
ferent violin parts are all in the first posi- 
tion, and the twenty other parts, including 
piano, will readily fall within the abilities 
of youthful musicians. 


Parts, each 40 cents 
Piano Accompaniment, 75 cents 














THE STUDENTS’ ORCHESTRA 
FOLIO 
VOLUME TWO 
Compiled and Arranged by 
JOHN N. KLOHR 


As in the case of the first volume, this col- 
lection is designed for the use of young 
orchestras. The numbers contained are 
again largely of the rhythmic type, but are 
a degree more advanced in grade. The 
violin parts have, as before, been kept 
within the range of the first position, and no 
difficulties will arise for the other players. 
An imstrumentation of twenty-three parts, 
including piano, is available. 
Parts, each 40 cents 
Piano Accompaniment, 75 cents 
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SOARING EAGLE—March 


By John N. Klohr (34001) Price, 75 cents 
THE SPOTLIGHT—March 
By Johr N. Klohr (34109) Price, 75 cents 
MEN OF VALOR—March 
By John N. Klohr (34051) Price, 75 cents 
VIGILANCE—March 
By John N. Klohr (34092) Price, 75 cents 
FEDERATION MARCH 
By John N. Klohr (34024) Price, 75 cents 
HEADS UP—March 
By John N. Klohr (34036) Price, 75 cents 
FELLOWSHIP—March 
By John N. Klohr (34086) Price, 75 cents 
ECHOES FROM THE SOUTH 
By John N. Klohr (34968) Price, $1.50 


RHINEFELS OVERTURE 


By R. Gruenwald (Arr. by John N. Klohr) 
(34057) Price, $2.00 


ONWARD CHRISTIAN SOLDIERS—March 


(Intro. One Sweetly Solemn Thought) 
Arr. John N. Klohr (34105) Price, 75 cents 


Orchestra 


TUMBLE-WEED—March Grotesque 
By Paul Bliss (Arr. by John N. Klohr) Small Orch. 75c; Full Orch. $1.25 


SOARING EAGLE—March 


By John N. Klohr (34042) Small Orch. 55c; Full Orch. 95c 
THE SPOTLIGHT—March 

By John N. Klohr (34058) Small Orch. 55c; Full Orch. 95c 
MEN OF VALOR—March 

By John N. Klohr (34072) Small Orch. 55c; Full Orch. 95c 

HEADS UP—March 
By John N. Klohr (34047) Small Orch. 55c; Full Orch. 95c 
* 
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SAXOPHONE 


Top Tones for the Saxophone, by Sigurd M. Rascher. [$1.25. 
arl Fischer, Inc.] This twenty-four-page book for the saxo- 
yhone is much more than the title implies. True, the greater 
part of the material is devoted to the development of em- 
ouchure and ear necessary for the playing of the octave-and- 
.-half above the high F which is normally considered as the 
ighest note. A chart of best fingerings is provided. Im- 
ortant as this may seem the other presentation in the book 
impresses me even more. I refer to the first part of the book 
which is devoted to tone contrel exercises. Before beginning 
the study of the extremely high notes the player should be 
ible to control completely the attack, quality and vibrato of 
every note within the normal range. The author proceeds to 
explain the difference between tongue attack and air-stream 
attack. Frankly, I am much impressed with his musicianly 
presentation. Wide use of the harmonic series is made in 
building the background and fingerings for the high register. 
Mr. Rascher is the European who has so recently brought 
sreat fame to the saxophone in New York through his master- 
ful playing. He appeared during the past year as soloist with 
the New York Philharmonic and the Boston Symphony orches- 
This book will appeal only to the serious student or 
teacher of the instrument. —George Waln 

Exercises for the Saxophone, by Salviani-Isailli. [Carl 
Fischer. $1.50.] Seventy-eight pages taken from the well- 
known Salviani Method, augmented and rearranged in progres- 
sive form by Mr. Isailli. This is not a beginner’s book. It is 
a technique builder, through its intensive drill on scales, 
arpeggi, and the like in varied articulations of the major keys 
through four sharps and flats. The marked fingerings and an 
understandable chart add to the merit of the book. —G. W. 


FRENCH HORN 


Preparatory Melodies (to solo work for the French horn). 
($1.00. BHB, edited by Pottag.] Some of the most gracious 
and some of the most brilliant passages imaginable for French 
horn are in this excellent book. The variety is almost unlim- 
ited, covering nearly every key and countless rhythms. The 
book is not designed for beginners, but for the development of 
true musicianship, in players of advanced high school ability. 
All musical terms are defined as they are used. Edited by a 
man who for many years has been both an outstanding player 


and teacher of the born. Grade III-VI. 
—J. Irving Tallmadge 


A Pottag Quartet Album for French Horns. [60c. BHB.] 
Simple, effective arrangements of fifty or more songs and 
arias. All four parts in the treble cleff throughout. Here is a 
book your French horn section will play for enjoyment and 
from which they can learn a great deal. Grade III. 

—J. I. T. 


tras. 


BASSOON 


Lentz Method For Bassoon, by Don Lentz. [$1.00. Boosey- 
Hawkes-Belwin, Inc.] This is a beginning book of thirty-six 
pages with a Foreword of explanations. The approach is 
through whole notes, beginning on the first finger “E” through 
the usual progressive and systematic manner. The octave 
slurs and frequent melodies impress me. Tenor clef is briefly 
presented and the book ends with five easy solos having piano 
accompaniment. In key presentation I note nothing above 
four flats and sharps. The range extends to high G, second 
line treble. A complete fingering chart accompanies this in- 
teresting elementary method. —George Waln 


OBOE 


Gekeler Method for Oboe, by Kenneth Gekeler. [Belwin, Inc. 
$1.00.] Mr. Gekeler, who has had wide experience as a player 
on the oboe and who is now in public school music teaching 
in the Hammond (Ind.) schools, has presented an easy, pro- 
gressive method of forty-eight pages. It possesses a good chart 
of fingerings as well as a descriptive foreword which is in- 
structive to the beginner. Warnings and bits of advice are 
prevalent throughout the method. The book is well worth a 
thorough examination on the vart of oboe teachers and players. 


—G. W. 

TROMBONE 
Trombone Passages, extracted by Conway Brown. [$1.00. 
Boosey-Hawkes-Belwin, Inc.] Twenty-eight extracts from 


BHB band numbers including the best passages for trombone 
from Zingaresca, Finlandia, Malaga, Sorcerer’s Apprentice, etc. 
Bands playing these splendid BHB publications would be con- 
Siderably improved if each player could be familiar with the 
extracts. Now published for several of the instruments. Grade 
III-VI. —J. Irving Tallmadge 


FLUTE 

Eck Method For Flute, by Emil Eck. [$1.00. Boosey-Hawkes- 
Belwin, Inc.] The author of this book is a member of the 
Chicago Symphony Orchestra, and has had wide experience as 
a teacher on flute and piccolo. His book is a 48-page presen- 
tation intended as a beginning method for the school flutist. 
The foreword states, “Thé writer’s aim in this book is to effect 
the gradual development of the student both technically and 
tonally through exercises arranged logically from the stand- 
point of (a) rhythmic development, (b) gradual extension of 
range, and (c) development of finger dexterity.” The presen- 

tation of the material is interesting and progressive. 
—George Waln 
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CLARINET 


Dizzy Fingers, clarinet solo by Zez Confrey, transcribed for 
clarinet and piano by Philip J. Lang. [Mills Music, Inc. 60c.] 
Here we have an old favorite revived as a clarinet solo. The 
piece originally appeared as a piano solo and was a great hit 
in the “roaring twenties.” The arrangement for clarinet and 
piano is cleverly done, and not too difficult for school clarinet- 
ists who have a good technique. This number should have an 
interesting appeal to many of our fine high school clarinet 
players. It is to them an example of a “jazz” piece of another 
day. —wWarren S. Freeman 


PERCUSSION METHODS 


Pereussion Tew nique, in five volumes, by Sam C. Rowland. 
[New York: O. Pagani & Bro. $1.00 each volume.] 

No. 8399, Volume I—The Snare Drum and Drum Ensemble. 

No. 8400, Volume II—Concert Bass Drum, Cymbal Playing 
for Band, Orchestra, and Drum Corps. Scotch and Rudimental 
Bass Drumming. The Technique of Tenor Drumming. (Re- 
viewed in February issue.) 

No. 8401, Volume III—The Modern Drum and Bugle Corps, 
the Concert Corps, Manual of the Color Guard. 

No. 8402, Volume IV—Band and Corps, Roll Offs, and Drill 
Beats—Percussion Equipment and Technique Analysis—Drum 
Major Signals—Swiss Flag Swinging. 

No. 8403, Volume V—The Tympani. 

As a professional percussionist, and as a judge of percus- 
sion, Mr. Rowland has:found “competency in direct ratio to 
the specialized knowledge of those charged with the obligation 
of developing proficient drummers.” With the aid of special- 
ists in the various fields of percussion he has prepared a series 
of books revealing many theories and practices heretofore 
never put into print. It is the impression of this reviewer 
that Mr. Rowland has discovered and set down the fine points 
that make the difference between the good drummer and the 
expert drummer. This material should receive the serious 
study of all drummers who aspire to the highest possible at- 
tainment, and of all teachers and directors who wish to have 
their percussion students and sections excel. It does not re- 
place other fine drum instruction material available, but rather, 
in the words of Dr. Edwin Franko Goldman, “These books 
serve as a veritable encyclopedia on drums and all that per- 
tains thereto, and should be in the possession of every serious 
drummer, every bandmaster, and in the library of every or- 
ganization.” —Mark H. Hindsley 


The Music Educators Basic Method for the Drums, by Joe 
Berryman. [Published by Carl Fischer, Inc.] 

One of the “like-instrument” texts of the “Music Educators 
Basic Method” series, the purpose of this 48-page method is 
to furnish material for the instruction of beginning percus- 
sion students. Most of the material is for the snare drum, 
since this instrument is paramount in the development of 
school percussionists. It is presumed that the student will 
have the guidance and inspiration of a competent teacher. 

A detailed study of the text impresses one with the thor- 
oughness with which the author presents the drum funda- 
mentals. The book has been carefully edited and contains a 
wealth of explanatory material. It has been the author’s 
purpose to show when, where, and how to use the more im- 
portant rudiments to the benefit of the ensemble. Every 
school band leader anxious to develop better drum sections 
will examine this new method most thoroughly. 

The author has logical reasons for his method of teaching 
the rudiments. Some of these approaches will be new to many. 

Mr. Berryman dedicates his text “to Glenn Cliff Bainum 
and good bandmasters everywhere who believe that even 
drummers can be musicians.” —Gerald R. Prescott 


FOR STEPPING STONES—OR FUN 


Music Education with the Harmonica, a progressive series 
by Mildred Vandenburgh. [Music Products Company, Chi- 
cago. ] 

The cause of “fun through music” is well served by this 
series. The material is ideal for use with grade or high 
school pupils who are interested in music as a hobby, as well 
as for those who should have a more serious interest in music 
and for whom the harmonica will serve only as a preparatory 
instrument. 

Book II, “Songs to Sing and Play,” is organized so that 
people of all ages with no previous knowledge of music may 
easily master the harmonica. The book is particularly suited 
for use in the intermediate grades. The music included is 
appropriate and worth while. An excellent feature is the in- 
clusion of a number of pieces for two harmonicas and a few 
songs with harmonica obligato. Throughout the book the 
child, while learning to play the harmonica, is encouraged to 
sing and make use of his knowledge of vocal music. 

Book III, “Junior Harmonica Band Book,” is a collection of 
good music suitable for solo, duet, trio, or ensemble playing. 
The material is so arranged that it may be used with violins, 
saxophones, orchestra bells, tonettes, accordians used either 
individually or combined with harmonicas. Rural schools 
should be able to make excellent use of this book. 

A teacher’s manual is provided for each book which makes 
it possible for the teacher who is not a music specialist to 
carry on the instruction. —William R. Sur 
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INSTRUMENTAL CHORAL 
eee 
Graduation Song Floral Dance 
’ 
The Bells of St. Mary's Beam—SA-SAB Moss (Old Cornish Air) SSA 
Adams ° 
New Band Arrangement S ' Go Lovely Rose 
By Paul Yoder ummertime Quilter—SSA 
eo 8 : Gershwin—SA-SSA-SAB-TTBB-SATB z 
May be used with mixed or male ch . ‘ ‘ os 
eileen . Now Maytime Is A’Comin’ In 
‘ Underwood & Perry 
Knightsbridce I Heard A Forest Praying (English Folk Song) 
g or g DeRose—SA-SSA-SAB-TTBB-SATB A Cappella SATB 
Coates e 
from “LONDON SUITE,” arranged . ’ Once In A Garden Green 
for ORCHESTRA by Clifford Demarest Marching Song For America (Traditional French Carol) 
for BAND by Paul Yoder Van Praag—SA-SSA-TTBB-SATB Underwood & Perry 
- A Cappella SATB 
The Perfect Processional ° 
or Recessional March Cornish May Song Loyal Hearts Will Not Forget 
eee (English Air) SSA O’'Hara—SATB 
Specimen parts on request Send for Approval Copies 
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PIANO 
Peter and the Wolf, by Serge Prokofieff; piano score by Felix 
Thy i e Guenther. [Mercury Music Corp. $1.00.] The piano version 
of this modern masterpiece, which has become so popular in 
music listening periods for little children, is a welcome addition 
to the library. The reduction is pianistic throughout and 
ON C 16 N AVEN i never demands more than fifth-grade piano ability. There are 
three full-page illustrations and a complete set of themes, 
. . , with accompanying pictures of the characters represented. 
The charm of Chicago is reflected in the The program of the story is included in the score so that 
smooth flow of life on the famous boule- teacher or pupils may easily follow each phase of the music. 
ee oie” The piano version will be found useful both at home and in 
vard, where Hotel Auditorium is situated school. It makes a pleasing project for a parent or older 
: Loop 5 brother or sister to play and read for little children and their 
edjecent to the end facing Greet friends. Such music could be used to advantage in connection 
Park and Lake Michigan. . .A truly fine with listening to the radio, a good set of records, or a per- 


sonal orchestral performance by (1) the teacher playing parts 
or all of the piano version in advance of the orchestral hear- 
ing; (2) children with some piano ability playing the separate 
ROOMS WITH BATH rom $2.50 themes or some of the easier sections of the music and watch- 
ing the piano score while listening to the orchestral version. 


WITHOUT BATH rrom $ 1.50 —Raymond Burrows 
CHORAL MUSIC 
Paul A. Schmitt Music Company, Minneapolis: 

“Built On A Rock” (Fantasia On A Chorale), by L. M. Linde- 
man, arranged by Elmer G. Uggen for full band. $2.00. This 
would be a fine medium to combine the band and chorus for 
a festival or concert production. —Harold Tallman 


Chappell & Co., Inc., New York: 

TTBB—tThe Fishermen of Gloucester, by Montague F. Phil- 
lips. No. 1165. 20c. Accomp. This song known as “The 
Fisherman of England” is taken from the light opera “The 
Rebel Maid.” A typical sea song well arranged. Text is very 
interesting—fishermen at their nets—the perils of the sea— 
life of the fishermen, etc. —H. T. 
J. Fischer & Bro., New York: 

TTBB—Fantasy on American Folk Ballads, with accompani- 
ment for Piano Four Hands, by Richard Donovan. No. 7727. 
75ce. Traditional tunes and words from publications of North 
Carolina Press, The Harvard University Press, and Archives of 


hotel, foremost in comfort and cuisine. 





HOTEL 


AUDITORIU 


GEO. H. MINK, Manager 









MICHIGAN AT CONGRESS Vermont Folk Songs. Spirituals of Mountain whites and ne- 
groes dating back to 1829. Concert music for the adult male 

chorus or well advanced high school male chorus. —H. T. 
SATB—O God, Our Help in Ages Past, by Powell Weaver. 





No. 7753. 15¢c. Unaccomp. General use—short soprano solo 
medium in range. Voicing not too difficult, but a full effective 
number. —H. T. 
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CHORAL MUSIC 
warrold Flammer, Inc., New York City 

SAB—Collection of Sacred Choruses. 50c. A very fine col- 

ection of twelve sacred selections, beautifully arranged for 
SAB. Each number is worthy of special mention and is 

orthy of a place on a program. This material is ideal for 
hool situations where four-part music is not possible. 
Highly recommended. 

SATB—Stay, Time, Awhile Thy Flying, by Dowland, edited 
by Noble Cain. 12c. A short selection with interesting part 
work. 

SATB—Year’s at the Spring, by Noble Cain. 15c. Lovely 
etting of this beautiful poem, the ending is especially inter- 





esting. Attractive accompaniment. 

TB—Sons of Men, by Cadman, arr. by Riegger. 12c. Well 
uited for men’s voices, simple and attractive. 

TB—La Cucaracha, Mexican Folk Song, arr. by Riegger. 


dc. The boys will like this number. Interesting accom- 
animent. 

SSA—I Waited for the Lord, by Mendelssohn, arr. by Rieg- 
ger. 15¢e. A beautiful harmonization of this favorite melody. 

TB—Short’nin’ Bread, music adapted by Jacques Wolfe, arr. 
by Riegger. 16c. A good arrangement for a young glee club. 

TB—Old Man Noah, Sea Chantey, arr. by Riegger. 12c. This 
light selection could be used to good advantage in many situ- 
ations. The range is good for adolescent boys. 

The Flammer Company is to be complimented for making 
availabie this two-part material so needed for beginning boys’ 
organizations. —Hazel Nohavec 


Carl Fischer, Inc., New York City 
SSA—Let Us Wander (from “L’Allegro”) by Handel, arr. by 


Diack. 12c. This is well harmonized for girls’ voices. The 
alto part is unusually beautiful. 
SATB—Song of the Voyager, by Walter Helfer. 15c. Con- 


tains a tenor and soprano solo which will need to be well done. 
The supporting chorus work demands a little more than aver- 
age ability. A fine program number. 

SSA—Song of Joy, by Florence Grandland Galajikian. 15c. 
Especially interesting. Demands a good accompanist, due to 
octaves in treble. This is the type of selection which shows 
girls’ voices to good advantage. 

SATB—O Saving Victim, by Evans. 12c. This sacred num- 
ber has a conservative range for all parts. The contrapuntal 
work would give opportunity for lovely effects. 

—Hazel Nohavec 


Galaxy Music Corporation, New York 

(1) SATB—The Marsh of Rhuddlan, Welsh Folk Melody, 
arr. by Philip James. No. 1153. 16c. Accomp. Poignant 
lament over loss of freedom. Well arranged for SATB. (2) 
SATB—Winter’s End, Irish Folk Melody, arr. by Alfred White- 
head. No. 1152. 10c. Unaccomp. A clear Irish tune, most 
musically arranged. (3) The Hawthorn Tree, English Tune 
(Donkin Dargason), arr. by Alfred Whitehead. No. 1139. 15c. 
Charming interchange between boys and girls. Program ap- 
peal. (4) The Village Gossip, Roumanian Folk Song, arr. by 
3oris Levenson. No. 1141. 15¢c. With strings and piano. 
Musical and practical. (5) TTBB—Now Thank We All Our 
God, from the Cantata “The Lord Is a Sun and Shield,” by 


Joh. Seb. Bach, arr. by Gwynn S. Bement. No. 1140. 10c. 
Voice parts only. (6) SATB—Hospitality Rune, from the 
“Hebridean” by Nedric Baugh. No. 1130. 15c. Different, 


Reward for receiving the stranger. (7) 
SATB—Teach Me O Lord, by J. Christopher Marks. No. 1144. 
15e. Unaccomp. Straight, conventional anthem, musically 
good. (8) SSA—Son of the Muses (Der Musensohn) by Franz 
Schubert, choral version by J. Bertram Fox. No. 1133. 16c. 
A welcome addition to material for girls’ voices. 

—Marion Flagg 


harmonically fresh. 


G. Schirmer, New York 


SATB—The Muffin-Man’s Ball, by Ralph L. Baldwin. No. 


8631. 15c. I’m using this one this spring. Clever song with 
“tinkle bell” effects, modern harmony and modern rhythm. 
Short. 


TTBB—Comrades, by Ralph L. Baldwin. No. 8629. 20c. 
Four-part chorus of men’s voices with piano accompaniment. 
Too many A’s in the tenor for all but advanced school groups. 
A swell, vigorous song for college and adult glee clubs. 

—George Strickling 
H. W. Gray Co., New York 

TTBB and Soprano Solo—A Scottish Fantasie, arr. by Harry 
Gilbert. No. 584. 25c. Accomp. This arrangement was used 
on the Ford Radio program with Gladys Swarthout. Ideal for 
college or adult male chorus. Can be used by ambitious high 
school glee clubs. We need more such versatile arrangements. 

Great and Glorious Is the Name of the Lord, by Clarence 
Dickinson. No. 215. 20e. Mixed voices and children’s choir 
unison or SA. This is a revised and shortened edition of the 
original. The children’s choir sings the familiar “O God, Our 
Help in Ages Past.” An excellent number for combined choirs. 

SATB—Ged Came Like the Dawn, by Henry Hallstrom. No. 
1726. 16c. By all means look this over when considering 
music for church or school choir. It’s different aad will prove 
a very popular number. —George Strickling 
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CHORAL MUSIC 


Elkan-Vogel Co., Inc., Philadelphia 

SATB—Russian Sailors’ Dance from “The Red Poppy,” by 
Reinhold Gliers, arr. for mixed voices by Henri Elkan. 18c. 
Rhythmical, brisk, Russian dance style, well arranged for easy 


effective singing. Also same key orchestra or band. 
—Marion Flagg 


Galaxy Music Corporation, New York 

SSA—The Marsh of Rhuddlan, arr. by Philip James. No. 
1154. 16c. Accomp. A very old Welsh melody, arranged with 
good full parts. Should be very effective. 

SSAA—At The Mid Hour of Night, by Jane Diederichs. No. 
1150. 15¢c. Accomp. An easy song which most glee clubs 
should enjoy. 

TTBB—Forever Free, ancient Dutch melody arr. by Chan- 
ning Lefebvre. No. 1160. 15c. Accomp. A sturdy, vigorous 
song well within the reach of most any glee club. 

—George Stricking 


J. Fischer & Bro., New York 

(1) SATB—Alleluia, by Richard Keys Biggs. No. 7749. 15c. 
Sweeping chorus, easy and effective, fresh and modern in style. 
Organ. (2) SSA—Thy Way, Not Mine (Thou Leadest Me), by 
G. Bizet and arr. by F. Bornschein. No. 7748. 15c. Excellent 
arrangement for SSA of familiar Bizet number. (3) TTBB— 
Land of Our Birth, Forever Free, by Geoffrey O’Hara. No. 
7752. 15c. Effective statement of theme for TTBB in Geoffrey 
O’Hara’s flowing style. Timely. (4) SATB—dArise, O Sun of 
Righteousness, by Geoffrey O’Hara. No. 7732. 15e. Familiar 
number. (5) SATB—City of God, by R. Nathaniel Dett. An- 
them for baritone and soprano solos. —Marion Flagg 


Hall & McCreary Co., Chicago 

Kingdom Comin’, by Henry C. Work. [S8AA-TTBB — un- 
accep. No. 1079. 20c.] Interesting arrangement, made by 
George F. Strickling, of this old song. Well worked out; 
tenors do not sing above G; has an ending which may close 
FF or continue on to a fadeout hum. —H.N. 


CHRISTMAS MUSIC 


Directors looking for Christmas music will be interested in 
the following issues: 

For Women’s Voices: (1) McLemore—Noel [G. Schirmer 
8576]. Very beautiful. Nice modern flavor without being too 
difficult. (2) Koshetz—The Wond’rous News [Witmark 3078]. 
A very attractive folk air well arranged for girls’ voices. 
There is a good deal of a low alto part. (3) Johnson—Carol of 
the Singing Reeds [J. Fischer 7711]. An attractive melody in 
a melodic singing style. The rhythm has tendency to be rather 
too obvious at points. (4) Warren—Christmas Candle [G. 
Schirmer 8601]. Solo part with four-part accompaniment. A 
nice melody with an interesting moving part in the accom- 
paniment. (5) Guenther—Spanish Christmas March [H. W. 
Gray, Church Music Review 1701]. (6) Guenther—Over Beth- 
lehem [H. W. Gray, C.M.R. 1702]. (7) Beatty—In_ Far-Off 
Judea [G. Schirmer 8566]. Two part. 


For Men’s Voices: (1) Black—MThe Three Kings [C.M.R. 
1698]. Has advantage of a tenor part which does not go above 
“G.” Arranged from the familiar French carol melody. (2) 
Candlyn—tThe First Nowell [C.M.R. 1715]. Rather a preten- 
tious setting of the familiar carol. Demands a great deal in 


the way of mass of tone. Rather extended tenor solo. A 
great deal of A flat and B flat for the top tenor. (3) A. Con- 
stantini—Pastores Loquebantur [J. Fischer 7721]. This num- 


ber should definitely be investigated by directors interested in 
three-part male material, TBB. 


For Mixed Voices: There are some attractive settings of 
familiar carols in the following series as used by the Trapp 
Family singers. The arrangements are attractive and not too 
hard. Directors interested in easy Christmas material for 
mixed voices should investigate these G. Schirmer numbers. 
(1) God Rest You Merry Gentlemen—8562. (2) Shepherds, 
Quickly Wake—8563. (3) Angels We Have Heard on High— 
8564. (4) In Dulci Jubilo—8565. 

Hall and McCreary Company have an edition of the Prae- 
torious “To Us Is Born” (1562). 

The following easy Christmas numbers are issued by Clay- 
ton F. Summy: (1) Gillette—When Christ Was Born—1357. 
(2) Gillette—Ah Dearest Jesus—1358. (3) Schmutz—Christmas 
Bells—1359. (4) Marryott—Behold, A Simple, Tender Babe— 
1363. 

From Harold Flammer, Inc., we have four excellent Christ- 
mas pieces which those directors who are using SAB material 
will be glad to see: (1) Williams—Bethlehem—88515. (2) 
Williams—That Holy Night—88516. (3) Gaul-Riegger— 
Christmas Snows—88517. (4) Wild-Riegger—While Shepherds 
Watched—88518. 


An easy arrangement of an old Christmas Carol — Jesus 
Ahatonhia, by St. Jean de Brebeuf, is issued by G. Schirmer, 
Ine. (8593). 


Directors using combined choirs will be interested in the 
following: (1) Arr. Baird — Coventry Carol [H. W. Gray, 
C.M.R. 1707]. (2) Clarence Dickinson—The Citizens of Chatres 
{H. W. Gray, Sacred Choruses 214]. (3) Arr. Runkel — Ye 
Shepherds Wake [Witmark 3062]. 

Harold Friedell has a setting of When Christ Was Born 
({H. W. Gray, C.M.R. 1705]. —George Howerton 
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KJOS EDITIONS 
on the 1942 Band Contest List 
Class “A” 
F. B. Sym.B. 
MOOD PASTORAL— 
Macklin-Howland 4.00 6.00 
(with full score) 5.00 7.00 
Class “C” 
OVERTURE AMERICANA 
—Buchtel 4.00 6.00 
(with full score) 5.00 ; 7.00 
Class “D” 
CAVATINA— 
Raff-Yoder 1.50 2.50 
IN OLD MADRID— 
Trotere-Yoder 1.50 2.50 











NEW THIS SUMMER 
For Band 


THE SECOND SEMESTER 
BAND BOOK 


by 
Forrest L. Buchtel 
(ready July 20) 
Here is a book every bandmaster will 
want. Contains 20 skilfully arranged 
numbers, both classic and original, 
and progressive short preparatory 
studies for furthering development in 
chord balance, intonation, rhythm, and 
general musicianship. 
You must see the SECOND SEMESTER! 
Full Band Instrumentation 
Parts 35c Piano Cond. 75c 


30 FAMOUS CHORALES 
and Concert Selections 





. by 
Paul Yoder & James R. Gillette 


Chorales are universally recognized as 
an invaluable aid for correcting intona- 
tion, chord balance, and phrasing. In 
addition, these chorales are superb for 
concert and festival use. The arrange- 
ments are full sounding and balanced 
with small and large groups alike. 
Standard choral editions are available 
for combining band with chorus. 

Full Band Instrumentation 
Parts 40c; Piano Cond. (with words) 75c 


THE WALLER STRING CLASS 

METHOD 

by 
Gilbert Waller 
Foreword by Henry Sopkin 

(ready July 20) 
The author’s amazing success in build- 
ing from scratch a 90-piece symphony 
orchestra in one year is conclusive 
proof that this method really works. 
Any teacher can develop strings with 
this method. 


TRY IT NOW! 


Violin Viola Cello Bass 
75¢c each part 





Send for sample copies of these 
new books! 


(Also ask for new choral releases) 


Neil A. Kjos Music Co. 


PUBLISHER 


14 W. LAKE STREET CHICAGO 





American Unity Clrough Music 


SEE ALSO PAGE SIXTY-EIGHT 





N approaching the task of preparing its second report, the Committee on American 

Unity through Music* is heartened by the spontaneous and understanding responses 
to its first report, recently issued. Indeed, the accompanying excerpts from communi- 
cations received by mail, telegraph and telephone may well comprise the major por- 
tion of the report. These paragraphs need no comment. The music educators of the 
United States have adopted the unity through music theme in earnest. This is not 
surprising, for the philosophy of this theme is fundamental in the philosophy of music 
education. 

Other contributions made available to the committee appear elsewhere in the 
Journat. Particular attention is called to the messages from Governor McNutt, Ad- 
ministrator of the Social Security Agency (page 11); to the article by Charles Seeger, 
Chief of the Music Division of the Pan-American Union, and the accompanying letters 
from Coérdinator Nelson Rockefeller and Charles Thomson, Chief of the Division of 
Cultural Relations of the Department of State (page 15); the contributions from 
Ernest Hares and Superintendent Homer W. Anderson of the St. Louis Public Schools 
(page 19); to the statement by Brigadier General Ulio, Chief of the Morale Branch 
of the War Department, printed on a page following. And Glen Haydon, a member of 
our committee representing the Music Teachers National Association, of which he is 
president, provides a thoughtful article (page 9). 

It is gratifying that there is general appreciation of the fact that this is not a 
“flag waving” crusade nor an attempt to climb on the Defense bandwagon for a free 
ride. Music educators always have a job to do; music always has a place. But now 
there are opportunities “for special emphasis or focusing on those values which music 
ean contribute during this period of stress. Such opportunities are automatically 
provided in the schoolroom, the home, the church, in community affairs, in radio 
programs; wherever music may have a place, its normal functions are doubly essential 
now.” It is evident that there is wide acceptance of this platform, and—as the reader 
may judge from the samples following—general conviction that, “with some forethought 
and guidance, these functions may be given added, not to say unique, significance.” 
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Commonwealth of Virginia, State 
Board of Education. We are very glad 
to assist in the American Unity 
Through Music program, not only 
through our State Department but in 
every way possible. Since I am presi- 
dent of the National Capital In-and- 
About Music Club, chairman of the Mu- 
sic Division of the Virginia Parent- 
Teacher Association, and vice-president 
of the Music Section of the Virginia 
Education Association, may I report on 
behalf of all these organizations that 
you may count on our members to work 
with the Committee very closely in car- 
rying out the suggested program. We 
will circularize all the members and call 
their,attention to the report of the Com- 
mittee. In this part of the country we 
are particularly interested in American 
folk music, and that part of the Ameri- 
ean Unity Through Music program will 
undoubtedly be stressed.—Luther A. 
Richman, State Supervisor of Music, and 
President-elect. of Southern Music Edu- 
eators Conference. 


In-and-About Tri-Cities Music Edu- 
cators Club. We are glad to codperate 
with the National Committee, and in- 
form our members regarding the Ameri- 
can Unity Through Music movement. I 
wish we might especially stress in this 
whole movement the idea of music as 
a restorative force, as a builder and 
maintainer of mental and emotional 
health. ... We should like suggestions 
for program material on the idea of 
world unity through music, or keeping 
faith with our ideals.—Mayme Porter, 
President. 








* The Committee on American Unity Through 
Music represents the M.E.N.C. and the asso- 
ciated organizations of music educators, and 
also Music Teachers National Association and 
the National Association of Schools of Music. 

The personnel of the Committee is as fol- 
lows: Glenn Gildersleeve (chairman), Fowler 
Smith, Richard W. Grant, A. R. McAllister, 
Frances Elliott Clark, Herman F. Smith, Lilla 
Belle Pitts, Howard Hanson, Glen Haydon, 
C. V. Buttelman, Vanett Lawler. Headquar- 
ters Address: 64 East Jackson Boulevard, 
Suite 840, Chicago, Illinois. 


Ohio Music Education Association. Of 
course O.M.E.A. endorses the American 
Unity Through Music theme. We want 
to give some space to it in the current 
issue of our “Triad,” which will reach 
every music educator in the state.— 
Gerald Frank, Executive Secretary. 


Pennsylvania School Music Associa- 
tion. P.S.M.A. will take official action in 
regard to the adoption of the American 
Unity Through Music slogan at its All- 
State Band meeting at Lock Haven, 
May 15-17. Count on us to distribute 
1625 copies of the report.—James Dun- 
lop, President. 


Georgia Music Educators Association. 
I received the bulletins on “American 
Unity Through Music” and they have 
been distributed over the state. En- 
closed you will find editorials made up 
of excerpts from the bulletin. More 
editorials of this type will be appear- 
ing in papers all over our state, I am 
sure. 

Also, I want you to know of our pa- 
triotic pageant, “Long Live America,” 
which was presented recently by the 
Cordele Public Schools. This pageant 
received state-wide publicity and atten- 
tion which you can see by the enclosed 
clippings. I am enclosing a brief out- 
line of this pageant, in case you would 
like to publicize it. A commentator 
carried out the whole story, as written, 
over P.A. systems. This was one of the 
best received programs that we have 
ever presented, and we are very proud 
of it—C. W. Scudder, President. 

{The Journal regrets that space does 
not permit printing the entire synopsis 
of the pageant, as well as reproductions 
of some of the pageant scenes. Perhaps 
arrangements can be made with Mr. 
Scudder, who is director of music in 
Cordele (Georgia) public schools, to 
supply interested readers with copies of 
the script for “Long Live America,” 
which was written by Julia Brown, a 
first grade teacher in Cordele schools.— 
The Editors.] 

CONTINUED ON PAGE FIFTY-TWO 
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Cincinnati Conservatory of Music 


Joun A. HorrmMann, Drrector 





three divisions: 


Noble Cain 


1. CHORAL PRACTICE. Chorus to be made up 
of high school seniors and the adult members 
enrolled in the class. Choral problems will be 
discussed, as well as demonstrated; also interpreta- 
tion, repertoire and selection of material for ele- 
mentary, intermediate, junior and senior high 
school, glee clubs and a capella choirs. 

2. CHORAL CLINIC. Discussing vocal problems 
such as classification of voices, intonation, qual- 
ity, etc. Demonstration with groups from the 
primary and intermediate grades. Discussion of 
the problem of the adolescent voice, in boys and 
girls. 

3. CHORAL CONDUCTING. Baton technique, 
seating arrangements, choral effects and program 
building. The members of the class will receive 
practical experience in conducting and criticism. 


To meet the additional needs of music supervisors 
in service throughout the academic year, the oppor- 
tunity of combining the above course with profitable 
study for credit value toward Graduate and Under- 
graduate degrees is available in all departments of 
Applied Music and Theory, Music Education (Public 
School Music), Dramatization and Foreign Languages 
during 


6 Weeks From JUNE 16 to JULY 26 


SPECIAL SUMMER FEATURES 
For Music Supervisors and Educators 


BAND DEPARTMENT, under direction FRANK 
SIMON, conductor of the famous ARMCO Broad- 
casting Band and past-president of the American 
Bandmasters’ Association. Daily rehearsals and 
weekly concerts. 

BAND CLINIC, with FRANK SIMON, in which 
student conductors participate in rehearsals and con- 
certs. Special emphasis on baton technique, reper- 
toire, interpretation, contest materials, etc. Frank 
Simon will also be available for a limited number of 
lessons in cornet and trumpet. 

BAND FORMATION, by MERRILL VAN PELT, 
director of University of Cincinnati Band and di- 
rector of instrumental music in two of Cincinnati’s 


Under Auspices Cincinnati Institute of Fine Arts 
Affiliated with University of Cincinnati 
Institutional Member National Association of Schools of Music 


NOBLE CAIN, nationally prominent choral conductor, whose count- 
less compositions for choral ensembles have brought him widespread popu- 
larity, will be a visiting member of the Cincinnati Conservatory summer 
faculty from June 24th to 28th inclusive. 
of value to the instrumental supervisor, an intensive course (accredited) 
will be given daily from 1:30 to 4:30 P. M. The course will combine 


For the vocal supervisor, and 


stadium and field bands, for U. S. Military forma- 
tions and bands of R.O.T.C. units. 


ORCHESTRA, conducted by CHARLES F. 
STOKES, director of music for 12 years, Western 
Hills High School, Cincinnati, and in charge of in- 
strumental division of Conservatory’s Department of 
Music Education in Public Schools. All students of 
orchestral instruments have the opportunity of play- 
ing in summer orchestra without tuition. Nominal 
fee if credit is desired. 


ORCHESTRA CLINIC, with CHARLES F. 
STOKES. A course in conducting, including the 
study of orchestral literature of all grades for prac- 
tical use in the Music Education program. New 
material and recent editions will be discussed and 


performed. All student conductors participate in 
rehearsals. 
CHORUS. In addition to Noble Cain’s intensive 


one-week course outlined above, a chorus of high 
school seniors and music supervisors will be in session 
during the 6 weeks’ summer term under the direction 
of JOHN A. HOFFMANN, director of the Cincin- 
nati Conservatory of Music. 


COMPLETE PUBLIC SCHOOL MUSIC DEPART- 
MENT, under direction of SARAH YANCEY 
CLINE. In addition to the Music Education courses 
offered at the Conservatory, Miss Cline will give an 
intensive one-week course (accredited) from June 30 
to July 3, from 1:00 to 4:00 P. M., at the University 
of Cincinnati. This course is identified as Mus.Ed. 
s169.2., “METHODS OF EXPLORING MUSIC 
FOR YOUNG PEOPLE.” Further details will be 
furnished by the University of Cincinnati upon 
request. 


75th SUMMER SESSION 
6 weeks—June 16 to July 26 

§ weeks—July 7 to August 9 

2 weeks—July 28 to August 9 

For students pursuing advanced study and professional training 

For students desiring degrees of Mus.B. and Mus.M. 

For students desiring degrees B.Sc., and M. Ed. in Music 
Education—Public School Music (in affiliation with 
the University of Cincinnati) 

Normal methods and stimulating courses for private teachers 





Courses offered in every branch of musical instruction 


high schools. An exposition of maneuvers, floating 
MUSICOLOGY—for graduate students 


designs and stunts with training devices. For the 


Write for Summer Catalog 


Cincinnati Conservatory of Music Cincinnati, Ohio 


Dept. S 
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National School Band Association. I 
feel sure that I speak for the majority 
of members of our Association and for 


¥ — 
\ Ze. si Plan Now for Next Year — our colleagues of the National School 












Orchestra, and Vocal Associations, when 


POSIT | | Ny I say that our general theme already is 
t i THE POSITIONS that of national patriotism and that we 











FOR ALL STRINGS are glad to follow the lead of the Con- 
—— A Class Method for All Strings ference and adopt the slogan “American 
anos il Unity Through Music.” We shall co- 
Hi By HAROLD M. JOHNSON éperate with the Conference and inform 
+ on , all members and constituents regarding 
hight patina, iar oane eats ant theradeecess | this movement, and we will follow 
igher po » r » . , : 
' tocheabeenee. It is technically correct and educationally through in this matter with regular bul- 
- | |, sound. Music is of the finest quality. Actual classroom use letins and through verbal announce- 
wie has proven its effectiveness. ments at regularly scheduled meetings. 
Hi . . F The paragraph in the report of the 
H\ ational procedure is the dominant feature of . ; : 
oe _._. The pw Koay Seehtene are presented to all instruments Committee on American Unity Through 
simultaneously. Student's directions are complete, simple Music headed “Music a_ Restorative 
and lucid. Fingerings, bowings and other student helps are given in complete detail. Force” embodies a suggestion that I at 
Examine The Positions this spring. Ask anyone who has used it. See what it can least would like to see _ especially 
do for your orchestra next fall. stressed. 
any hi s 1 as 
Violin, Viola, Cello and Bass Parts, each 75c Full Score and Piano $1.50 PR wn Bd — — ee 
e special attention to programs which em- 
phasize the American Unity Through 
° ° : ° ; Music theme—on the football field, in 
Start your beginners—Continue your intermediate groups with pag A pe <n a 
THE AEOLIAN STRING ENSEMBLE METHOD casions, parades, public concerts, and on 
many other occasions too numerous to 
For Violin, Viola, Cello and Bass together mention. The speech arts departments 
By GEORGE DASCH and AILEEN BENNETT and physical education departments 
have aided materially in staging dra- 
Book I (Elementary), Book II (Intermediate), Book III (Advanced) matic episodes and patriotic drills and 
: . dances for high school assemblies and 
A proven method—meeting all requirements the like. The arts departments have 
for effective ensemble instruction. created many posters of patriotic na- 
, ture. In our school, as in many others, 
Price, Each Book 60c Conductor’s Score $1.00 the administration has aided by causing 


the flag to be carried in ceremony be- 
A fore each meeting of the student body, 
Send for copies On Approval. Ask to see the new FitzSimons titles for Orchestra, and the National Anthem is sung on all 


String Orchestra and Band. occasions.—L. Bruce Jones, President- 
elect of the National School Band As- 


sociation. 


H. T. FitzSiIMONS Co. 7 woean” aeseees Arizona School Music Educators As- 


sociation has adopted as a slogan for 
the coming period “American Unity 
Through Music,” and we shall circular- 
ize our entire membership accordingly. 
On the university campus we have al- 
ready been functioning along these 
lines. Three occasions have been out- 
standing in this connection: A Tucson 


EASTMAN SCHOOL of MUSIC | iow civttie'nty"tn's rn 
©) 




















on American education.—George C. Wil- 
F son, President. 


THE UNIVERSITY OF ROCHESTER California-Western Music Educators 
Conference (Northern Section). We shall 
of course work heartily to develop the 
Howarp Hanson, Director American Unity Through Music theme 
2 and shall contact all members.—TIrvine 

Shields, President. 


Chicago Public Schools Music Teach- 
ers Club. We shall be happy to co- 


RayYMOND WItson, Assistant Director 


Summer session June 23-July 26. Classes Eastman School Publications by members Seether with the Meade Geeekien te 
are taught by the regular faculty and of the faculty include: Answers to tenet Confesenes tm the peemetion of 
guest instructors. Courses lead to Bach- Some Vocal Questions,” T. Austin-Ball; the American Unity Through Music 
elor’s, Master’s, or Doctor’s Degree. “Method of Organ Playing,” Harold campaign. We accept the slogan and 
Gleason; “Examples of Counterpoint,” will feature it at our final meeting of 

’ . on the year, May 27. There is really noth- 

RCA Victor has released eleven composi- Gustave Soderlund; “Handbook of Con- ing te o88 te the eplendid repert of the 
tions by American Composers recorded ducting,” Karl Van Hoesen; “Modern Committee, unless it would be to outline 
by the Eastman-Rochester Orchestra, Method for Double Bass,” Nelson Watson; specific activities for local communities 
Dr. Howard Hanson, Conductor. “Chorale Collections,” Elvera Wonderlich. PORE ered geese way eee ge tt oi 


nation, with the help of the splendid 
report, should be sufficient to guide him. 


For further information address: 
—Marie C. Ehrenwerth, Corresponding 


Arthur H. Larson, Secretary-Registrar " Secretary. 
EASTMAN SCHOOL OF MUSIC Ohio Department of Education. We 
have contacts with various organiza- 
Rochester, New York tions and we are sure that all will be 


interested in having copies of the Ameri- 
can Unity Through Music folder. The 
Ohio Federation of Music Clubs and the 
Ohio Society for Adult Education are 
interested, and I am sure our “Ohio 
Schools,” official publication of the Ohio 
SUPERIOR QUALITY Education Association, will be glad to 


THE iat) ELKHART, INDIANA . publish an article based on the report. 
CLARINETS FLUTES Of course the Ohio Music Education 
Association, as a unit of the Conference, 


will coédperate directly.—Edith Keller, 
State Supervisor of Music. 
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New York State School Music Associ- JUILLIARD SCHOOL OF MUSIC 


ion. I am sure our officers and mem- 
rs will enthusiastically support the Ernest HutcuHeson, President 
rvement. The May issue of our New 
rk School Music News is dedicated 
the “American Unity Through Music” 
eme, and carried the message to every JUILLIARD SUMMER SCHOOL 
1001 in the state.—Arthur R. Goran- 
n, President. 
Kansas Music Educators Association. 
unt on Kansas to contribute its share 
the practical application of the Unity 
Through Music theme .. . After all July 7 to August 15, 1941 
esn’t this mean doing our work as 
isie educators as well as we can,—and 
1en just a little more?—N. V. Napier, 
esident. 
In-and-About Twin Cities Music Edu- 
cators Club has adopted the slogan certificate, and Bachelor of Science and Master of Science 
American Unity Through Music” as a degrees. Instrumental and vocal instruction for beginning 


general theme. We have made tenta- ‘ 
ive plans to unite St. Paul, Minneapolis and advanced students, repertoire classes, methods and 


Georce A. WepcE, Director 





Accredited music courses leading to diplomas, teacher’s 





and the surrounding towns in a music materials, public school music, theory, composition, and 
festival to be held next fall in the sta- . : 

4 a . mus A r . 
dium on the campus of the University icology Department for high school students 
of Mi sota. tos 3. McLeer, Presi- . : . 
“ene sota.—Rose G cLeer, Presi Special one-week Forum Courses in all phases of music 
lent. 

~ : . » & > 
Florida Music Education Association education: July 21 to 25. 

has adopted as a general theme for the Catalog on request 


coming year “American Unity Through 
Music.” We shall make it a point to 
examine certain materials and to dis- 
cuss participation of our research coun- 120 Claremont Avenue Room 124 New York, N. Y. 
cil in that phase of the movement which 
has to do with the selection of suitable 
Latin-American music and folk music of 
the United States. Further reports will 
follow.—Veronica Davis, President. 
Western Wisconsin Music Festival As- 
sociation. Our president has given me 
authority to say that the Association 
will codperate in every way in carrying 
through the American Unity Through 
Music program.—Thomas Annett, Sec’y. 
Connecticut Music Educators Associa- 


tion. Please list us as actively codéper- Pas 

ating. In our school we are already > a H B FIT Q N EY 
doing much that is outlined in the re- , ’ = 

port of the Committee. It is inspiring , 

to carry on even more earnestly in co- 
Speration with our colleagues through- 
out the nation.—May Andrus, President. 

Kansas City, Kansas. We are heartily 
in accord with the report of the Com- 
mittee on American Unity Through Mu- 
sic. Please send us 100 copies of this 
pamphlet for distribution to our music 
teachers.—F. L. Schlagle, Superintend- 
ent of Schools. 

Ivyland, Fa. Send me 350 copies of 
the American Unity Through Music 
folders to Hotel Hershey, Hershey, Pa. 
for state convention which begins May 
15..—Lyda May Degener. 

Salisbury, N. C. I am very much im- 
pressed by the report of the Committee 
on American Unity Through Music and 
by the practical value of the many sug- 
gestions which it contains. We shall be 
glad to have you send copies for our 
school principals and all our music 
teachers.—J. H. Knox, Superintendent. 


Salt Lake City. Please send 300 copies excel in three fundamental qualities 


of the American Unity Through Music 























folder to distribute to teachers at our ; , sily ‘ 
spring institute. Also, I wish to use They produce a large volume of tone easily and 
some of the copies at the summer ses- freely. 
sion course at the Brigham Young Uni- 4 , 
versity.—Lorin F. Wheelwright, Super- Their scale and overtones are accurate. 
ae es ee Their materials and workmanship are of the 
Washington Music Educators Associa- io li 
. ° 1ty. 
tion. We shall do everything within highest qua ty 
our power to codperate with the Amer- Naturally our instruments embody modern improvements and they will give 
pram “ee Through Music } or emery as good a performance as any flute or clarinet can give. 
ng ec y — p A. os : iti 
Choate, aaa, sdeenes — 4 However, we know that the three qualities listed above are the qualities 
Region Five, W.8.B..0.&V. Ass’ns. We experienced clarinettists require. These, combined with fair prices, make 
, N.S.B.,0.&V. . : , - 
in Region Five will coéperate heartily Bettoney instruments top values every time. 
in the furtherance of the theme “Ameri- roe : . . 
Write for further information and prices—or see your dealer. 


can Unity Through Music.” We also 
coéperated with Secretary C. M. Tre- 

maine in promoting National Music T H E C U N D y R E T T O N E y C O l nc 
Week and Inter-American Music Day.— 7 ‘ 
Elwyn Schwartz, Chairman Region Five. Hyde Park, Boston, Massachusetts 


SEE ALSO PAGES SIXTY-EIGHT AND 
SIXTY-NINE 
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UN yield 
AL cuicaco 


THE SCHOOL OF 


eMusic 


SUMMER SESSION 
June 25 to August 1 


leading to the degrees 
and A.B. in music. 


Courses 


B.M., M.M., 
Outstanding instructors 


A comprehensive curriculum 
makes it possible to study with 
eminent orchestra, band and _ | 
choral conductors. 


Intensive work in public school 


music. 


Private instruction in piano, or- 

gan, violin, band and 

orchestral instruments, composi- 
tion, conducting and theory. 


voice, 


Orchestra and Chorus will func- 
tion during the session. 


Faculty Including: 


DAVID NYVALL, JR., distin- 
guished choral conductor and 
educator. Director of Music at 
Chicago Teachers College. 


RICHARD CZERWONKY, 
well-known conductor and vio- 
linist. Conductor of the Chicago 
Philharmonic Orchestra, Grant 
Park Concerts and De Paul 
University Orchestra. 


IRENE MASON McBEAN, 
former supervisor of Music in 
the Birmingham Public Schools. 


T. M. JUSTUS, director of the 
De Paul University Band. 


Address Registrar for Bulletin 


DePAUL UNIVERSITY 
SCHOOL OF MUSIC 


Room 408, 64 East Lake Street 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
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News and Reports 





Kentucky Music Educators Association 


"Tous er the coédperation of the vari- 
ous groups, the several music or- 
ganizations in the state of Kentucky 
have combined with the Music Section 
of the Kentucky Education Association 
and formed the Kentucky Music Edu- 
eators Association. The new Associa- 
tion will function in a dual capacity as 
the Department of Music of the Ken- 
tucky Education Association and the 
state unit of the Music Educators Na- 
tional Conference. The consummation 
of this significant organization develop- 
ment was facilitated by the hearty co- 
Speration of the Kentucky Education 
Association officers and Executive Sec- 
retary William King. The constitution 
adopted by K.M.E.A. provides for an 
administrative term of two years. Of- 
ficers elected are: President — John 
Vincent, Western Kentucky State Teach- 
ers College, Bowling Green; Secretary— 
Mrs. Grace Dean, Lafayette High School, 
Lexington. Mr. King will serve as 
treasurer. Price Doyle, who was elected 
state representative for Kentucky at 
the recent meeting of the Southern 
Conference, has retired from that office 
since, under the constitution of the 
Conference, has retired from that office, 
of a state unit automatically occupies 
the post of state representative. 

Announcement regarding the first 
meeting and other activities of Kentucky 
Music Educators Association will be 
sent to all music educators in the state 
within a few weeks. — John Vincent, 
President. 


Maryland Music Educators Association 


4 With the completion of its affiliation 
on April 16, Maryland becomes the 
fourth state unit of the Conference in 
the Eastern area. The first meeting of 
the new Conference unit will be held in 
connection with the meeting of the 
Maryland Education Association next 
fall, at which time officers will be 
elected. Meanwhile, arrangements for 
the meeting are being made under the 
direction of the Organizing Committee 
of which John Denues is chairman. 
Other members of the organizing com- 
mittee are: Thomas R. Lawrence, Rob- 
ert Bolles, Brother Edward Joseph, H. 
Hunter Wilder. 


Arizona School Music Educators 
Association 


4The annual meeting will be held in 


Phoenix, November 14-15, during the 
convention of the Arizona Education 
Association. Features of the music 


meeting will be the Third All-State High 
School Orchestra conducted by Robert 
Lyon, and the First All-State High 
School Chorus conducted by Eldon A. 
Ardrey. Other items on the program 
will include a string clinic, a general 
music meeting for classroom teachers, 
the annual banquet of the Association, 
Sinfonia Banquet, and the annual elec- 
tion of officers. George C. Wilson, 
President. 





New Jersey Department of Music 


4 The Music Department of the New 
Jersey Education Association will hold 
its annual business meeting and election 
of officers at Atlantic City, Saturday, 
November 8, in connection with the New 
Jersey Education Association conven- 
tion. The annual concert of the All- 
State High School Orchestra and Chorus 
will be given on Sunday, November 9, 
at Convention Hall. Conductors will be 
J. Fred Mueller and Herman Toplansky 
(orchestra); Elsie Mecaskie (chorus). 
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Jho PENNSYLVANIA 
STATE COLLEGE 


Institute of 
Music Education 


SUMMER SESSION 


Graduate and _ undergraduate 
courses in music and music edu- 
cation leading to advanced and 
baccalaureate degrees, and to 
certification. Band, Orchestra, 
and Chorus School under the 
supervision of George Sallade 
Howard. 


Combine study with recreation 
in a pleasing, picturesque, 
healthful environment. Ideal 
living conditions; moderate ex- 
penses, 





SIX WEEKS For 


June 30 special 
to folder 


August 8 address: 











Director of Summer Sessions 
Room 111 Burrowes Building 


The PENNSYLVANIA 
STATE 
COLLEGE 


State College, 
Pennsylvania 





CLASS C OR D 


FOLK SONGS OF AMERICA 


By R. E. Hildreth 
Includes: Old Folks at Home, When Johnny 
Comes Marching Home, Aura Lee, Old Oaken 
Bucket, Listen to the Mocking Bird, The Quilt- 
ing Party, Wait for the Wagon, My Old 
Kentucky Home. 
“Never old—good for any year” 


Ce GE GP Bcc vcccccccccccccsccse $0.15 
ER ere ee 3.00 
Conductor’s Score for Band............. 2.00 
ORCHESTRA 
* Small and Piano (17 parts)............ 1.50 
* Full and Piano (24 parts)...........+-. 2.15 


rts) 
*Includes Obligato Strings, Saxophones, 
Trombones in both clefs. 


-—» All arrangements are in same key << 
FREE Sample ist Violin or Solo Cornet Parts 


_ WALTER JACOBS, Inc. *hass" 


MASS. 
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Washington Music Educators 
Association 


afuring the Northwest Music Educa- 

Conference held in Spokane, March 
\pril 1, the Washington Music Edu- 
rs Association was organized and a 
( stitution adopted. Officers elected 
were: President— Robert A. Choate, 
Snokane; Vice-President—Wallace Han- 
nah, Vancouver; Secretary — William 

mas, Hoquiam; Treasurer — Karl 
Tiettrich, Sunnyside. 

During the meeting of the Eastern 
\Vashington Educators Club in Spokane, 
on Thursday, April 9, the Eastern 
Washington district executive commit- 
tee was elected. The officers are as fol- 
lows: William Herbst, Chairman, Tekoa; 
Herbert T. Norris, Pullman; Amanda 
Just, Pullman; M. C. Martin, Clarkston. 

The Central Washington District was 
organized on April 19, and the North- 
west and Southwest Districts at a later 
date. The first meeting of the state 
board of control was held in Tacoma 
May 18 in connection with the Regional 
contest.—Robert A. Choate, President. 


Pennsylvania School Music Association 


4 Tentative plans for the first annual 
state clinic and meeting of P.S.M.A. are 
being made, subject to action by the 
membership on the proposed revision of 
the constitution. If the revision is ap- 
proved, former president, Harry A. 
Canfield, will proceed with the organi- 
zation of a clinic program which will 
include all levels of music education in 
the state from the kindergarten through 
the university. Tentative plans call for 
holding a clinic late in November at 
Harrisburg. 

Activities of the current school year 
were concluded with the All-State Band 
Festival and Clinic at Lock Haven, 
May 15-17. The band was presented in 
public concert Saturday evening follow- 
ing three days of rehearsal under the 
direction of George S. Howard. Fea- 
tures of the clinic program presented by 
Garth Kleckner included discussions and 
demonstrations conducted by Dr. How- 
ars, Leslie Saunders, and Vincent Bach. 

A petition has been presented to the 
officers of the Pennsylvania Education 
Association requesting that P.S.M.A. be 
recognized as the official Music Section 
of the State Education Association. The 
petition states in part: “At the present 
time the Executive Committee of the 
music roundtable of P.E.A. is in agree- 
ment that the interests of music educa- 
tion in the state of Pennsylvania can 
best be served by a unified program 
under the aegis of the P.S.M.A.... The 
P.S.M.A. district organizations, which 
coincide with the P.S.E.A. district or- 
ganizations, have already assumed such 
obligations in several of the districts. 
, We feel that if this petition is 
granted, the music education movement 
in Pennsylvania will have achieved a 
significant step forward.” Signers of the 
petition are: Irving Cheyette, president 
of the roundtable of P.S.E.A., Allan V. 
Nern, Vice-President, and Charles H. 
Davis, Secretary; Claude Rosenberry, 
State Director of Music Education, and 
James Dunlop, President, Pennsylvania 
School Music Association. 

Harold Buchheit, secretary-treasurer 
of P.S.M.A. has left his work in Em- 


porium for a period of army service. 
Some fifteen members of the Associa- 
tion are now in the service and others 


are soon to be called. 


California School Band and Orchestra 
Association 


3 
4The San Diego District Competition- 
Festival was held in Escondido, March 
29. Fourteen bands and nine orchestras 
Participated. The finale of the festival 
was a concert presented by the Uni- 
versity of Southern California Trojan 
Band, P. C. Conn, director.—Evan N. 
Williams, Secretary-Treasurer. 
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Joh your 
SUMMER 
SCHOOL 


Ficportorre 


Boston Music Company EDITION 


We are listing below a few of the volumes comprising the 
B. M. Co. Edition which is noted for its general editorial 
excellence. Teachers and students will be pleased to examine 
this group of authentic works contained in no other American 
edition. 


VOCAL 
oe ee $ .75 
DEBUSSY—Album of Songs—High Voice.................050e005 1.00 
DUPARC—Six Songs—Low Voice............cccecccccccccccceses oto 
ee I FO novi di dice venticcovccecccdseeesasie 75 
PIANO 
ALBENIZ—Album of Eight Pieces........ccccsccccccccsccccccces 1.00 
i ans sobs hho baessaa nen ereeteeeon te 
oo eS eT re ree 1.00 
ane cen acddbedenecheeons Deen 15 
GREAT COMPOSERS OF THE PAST— 
ee I ee gio nk wks dcin cd Keecssacceces 1.50 
RACHMANINOFF—Album of Eight Pieces... Nab ncsdeeeekna wen eKs Be 
SCRIABIN—Album of Twelve Pieces..............ccccececcceces oto 
ORGAN 
BACH—For Beginners in Organ-Playing....................-e0000: 2.00 
EE OI I Cid ca cckatdbksesconesresebenenswaneaabone 1.00 
VIOLIN 
RITTER-STOESSEL—Seale and Chord Exercises................. 1.00 
BURMESTER—Twelve Dances by Old Masters................... tS 
STRINGS 
HAYDN —Trio No. 1—Violin, Violoncello and Piano.......... jee ae 
116 BOYLSTON STREET BOSTON, MASS. 























Western Reserve University 


Summer Session, June 23-August 1 
Graduate and undergraduate courses in music and music edu- 
cation. Staff: Russell V. Morgan, Lawrence Chidester, Helen 
Schwin, Myron Schaeffer, Russell Gee. Laboratory symphony 
orchestra, band, and chorus. Cultural and recreational advan- 
tages of Cleveland. June 24-July 3 James L. Mursell, guest lecturer. 


For catalogue address: 


The Director, Summer Session 


Western Reserve University 
Cleveland, Ohio 
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The workbooks and texts that 
successfully meet specific require- 
ments in music education. 
See them displayed at your 
Sectional Conference or send for 
approval copies today. 


TESTED WORKBOOKS 
My Music Book 


by L. Margueritte House 
Books One and Two 


An Exercise Book in Musical 
Theory 


by Maurice F. Carr 
Books One and Two 


An Exercise Book in Creative 
Music 


by Maurice F. Carr 


Composing Your Own Music 
by Harry Ranks and 
Hazel Nohavec 
Books One and Two 


Workbooks are priced 50c each (T) 
for 1 to 49 copies; 50 to 99 copies 
40c net; 100 or more copies, 374c 


SUPERIOR TEXTS 


Introduction to Musical 
Knowledge 
by Archie Jones and 
Floyd Barnard 
$1.50 per copy 


Getting Results with 
School Bands 
by Gerald Prescott and 
Lawrence Chidester 
$3.50 per copy 


Gust Published... 
FINGERBOARD and BOW 
by J. Rudolph Peterson 
The comprehensive book on 
violin technic for intermediate 
and advanced pupils. Contains 
exercises, etudes, detailed in- 
struction, worksheets . Illus- 
trated with charts and photo- 
graphs Material which 
formerly required the purchase 
of several volumes. 
$1.50 per copy 


Paul A. Schinitt 


Music Company 


88 SOUTH TENTH STREET 
a MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA J 
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West Virginia Music Educators 
Association 


4 The annual luncheon meeting of the 
Association will be held in Charleston, 
October 31. The activities of the cur- 
rent season closed with a high school 
chorus and band concert in Gassaway 
on April 5, with Edwin Steckel and Har- 
old Leighty as conductors. The County- 
Wide Music Section of the Association 
met on March 22 and April 5. Mildred 
Fowler, of Hardy County, gave a dem- 
onstration with teachers and pupils of 
Morgantown, and Claren Peoples, of 
Cabell County, discussed her broadcasts 
of vocal music to rural schools. 


Wyoming Choral and Instrumental 
Directors Association 


4 At the annual meeting held in Casper, 
May 1, the following officers were 
elected for the ensuing term: President 
—Archie O. Wheeler, Douglas; Instru- 
mental Vice-President Murle Prugh, 
Cody; Vocal Vice-President — Grace 
Slind, Casper; Secretary - Treasurer— 
Walter A. Savage, Casper. 


California, Southern District 


4 The annual meeting will be held No- 
vember 29, 1941, at the University of 
California, Los Angeles. The speaker 
for the general session will be Helen 
Hefferman, Chief of Division of Ele- 
mentary Education, Sacramento, Cali- 
fornia.—Fred Ohlendorf, Secretary. 


California, Bay District 


4 Tentative plans have been made for 
the fall meeting to be held in Santa 
Rosa sometime late in October or early 
November. Following the general ses- 
sion, according to the plans now being 
considered, will be a dinner and enter- 
tainment at Jack London’s home in the 
famous Valley-of-the-Moon. — Madison 
Devlin, President. 


California, North Coast District 


4 Officers of the North Coast division 
are as follows: President—Lloyd An- 
derson, Fortuna; Vice-President—Robert 
Sharp, Ukiah; Secretary—Mrs. Dorothy 
Dale Arnold, Fortuna; Treasurer—Louis 
Weichselfelder, Eureka. 


Indiana State Choral Festival Ass’n 
4 The annual meeting of the Association 
will be held October 24, at Shortridge 
High School, Indianapolis. The State 
Choral Festival will take place on Oc- 
tober 25.—Melva Shull, President. 





Michigan School Vocal Association 
4A successful festival was held in Ann 
Arbor April 25-26 in connection with the 
Schoolmasters Club. A feature of the 
program was a concert by the Univer- 
sity Symphony Orchestra and the com- 
bined Festival Choruses.— Donald D. 
Armstrong, Secretary. 


Colorado Music Educators Association 


4 This organization is comprised of the 
combined membership of the Colorado 
Instrumental Directors Association, 
Colorado Vocal Directors Association, 
and the Music Committee of the Colo- 
rado Association of School Administra- 
tors. The C.M.E.A. is a state unit of 
the Music Educators National Confer- 
ence. Officers for the current season 
are: President — Hugh E. McMillen, 
Boulder; Vice-President—Mabel Maur- 
ine Henderson, Greeley; Secretary- 
Treasurer—Herbert K. Walther, Denver. 

The schedule of activities includes 
conventions, clinics, festivals and com- 
petitions. The unusually’ successful 
1940-41 season closed with five compe- 
tition-festivals held between April 21 
and May 3. The host cities and local 
chairmen were as follows: Sterling, 
Supt. R. L. Knowles; Pueblo, Rei Chris- 
topher, Supervisor; Monte Vista, Supt. 
Carl Brumfield; Cheyenne Wells, Supt. 
A. R. Schwartz; Boulder, Supt. G. Der- 
wood Baker. 


Yous 


TD 


Give your students the 
benefit of your experi- 
enced and sincere judg- 
ment. Get them started 
right ...on a quality in- 
strument that will help, 
not hinder, their prog- 
ress. Recommend Martins 
every time. The choice of 
big-name players every- 
where. New catalog is 


yours on request. 


MARTIN 


BAND INSTRUMENT COMPANY 


ELKHART, INDIANA 








Chas. Wakefield Cadman’s 


newest and most humorous 
choral piece 


CONCEITED 


AN OPERATIC BURLESQUE 
for Male Voices {TTBB} . . .25 





By the same composer 


ale Si a din ent ie te ne 
Where Do the Colors Come From so 


for Medium Voice and Piano 


Concord Music Pub. Co., inc 


20 WEST 47th STREET New York City 














W ANTED Copies of the 1934 Yearbock 
of the M. E. N. C. Address 
64 East Jackson Boulevard, Suite 840, 
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fhe Fifth Fall Clinic will be held on 
campus of Colorado State College of 
ucation, November 13-15. 
Officers of the Colorado Vocal Direct- An Epoch-Making Contribution to the Music Educational Field 
| 


Association are: President—Mabel 
urine Henderson, Greeley; Vice- 


| 
| 
sident — Katharyn Bauder, Ft. Col- e e | 
s; Secretary Laurene Edmondson, wides 
see Symphonic Scone G | 





Officers of the Colorado Instrumental 
rectors Association are: Raymon H. 
nt, Denver; Vice-President — Earl 
rnish, Holyoke; Secretary-Treasurer Prepared and edited by 
ferbert K. Walther, Denver. Board 
Directors: C. W. Kirk, Kit Carson; 


igh E. McMillen, Boulder; Rei Chris- F bd 
pher, Pueblo; Verne Tingle, Alamosa. Ww, | 


Qhio Music Educators Association | 
4 New officers elected for O.M.E.A. for 





ae eo Features: 
q) sca » e s, ° - 
President — Ralph E. Rush, Cleveland ’ — : 
aio: Geel Ghexweneees an @ | l. The general outline of the original score page is pre- } 
\ustin Kuhns, Findlay; Treasurer—A. served, including a complete list of participating instru- | 
». Lekvold, Oxford; Executive Secre- ments placed to the left of the staff-lines on which the 
tary—Gerald M. Frank, Elyria (Editor : h ‘ bel 
of Triad). | music of each separate instrument belongs. 
Four districts of O.M.E.A. announce . 
the election of presidents for the ensu- | 2. The score reveals: 
ing term: District No. 1 Northwest— All . t h 
Winchester Richards, Bowling Green; a. impor ant themes } 
District No. 4 West—Charles Bennett, b. Derivations from these themes 
Urbana; District No. 5 Central—Evelyn Not oad that id toasd 
Ross, Columbus; District No. 8 South- C. otes, cnoras or passages provide continuity in 
; ~ | : : ; 
west—Carol D. Long, Wellston. the absence of thematic material 
Hawaii Music Educators Association d. Non-thematic counterpoint that stands out prominently | 


4 This organization is now in its sixth enough to invite inclusion in notation 
year and has a membership totaling 75. 
Meetings are held monthly, and among 
other activities the Association has 


| 

| 

| 3. A general outline of the form and a detailed analysis 
promoted city-wide music _ festivals, | 

| 

| 

| 


precede each movement of the symphony. 


radio lessons, children’s symphony 
concerts, and has organized a junior 
symphony orchestra which was taken 


4, The scores are published in octavo size for easier reading 
of the many staff-lines comprising a full score page. 


over by the Junior Chamber of Com- 

merce. At our meetings we air our - 

problems and share ideas on materials, Separately from these scores, a Symphonic Score Manual 

~~ oe books and Jour- is published with a Glossary, giving information concerning 

ais.-—#é MM. Sanaers. ‘ : ‘ ‘ 

- _ " musical terms, symbols and instruments marked with asterisks 

New England Music Festival Ass’n in all Symphonic Score Guides. 

4An all-member meeting is scheduled 

for June 14 at Hotel Brunswick, Bos- - 

ton. A group of Providence students aoe 

under the direction of G. Richard Car- Just Published 

penter will furnish the program. Beethoven S phony No 5 in Cc Minor $1 50 

In-and-About Quad-City . ‘ — 

Schubert—Symphony No. 8 in B Minor (Unfinished).. .80 


4 The final meeting of the year was held 
at the Short Hills Country Ciub in East 

Moline on May 5. At the business meet- 
ing which followed the banquet and s . 

ems i tn an “ae | Symphonic Score Manual (for use with all scores).. .50 
elected: President —Ivadell Swindler, 
Davenport; Vice-President—Millie Beck, 
East Moline; Treasurer—Bertha Leafe, 
Rock Island; Secretary—Mrs. Paul Mc- Copies sent for examination 
Caffree, Rock Island; Program Chair- 
man—Mrs. Mabel Larson, Davenport.— 
Vonnie Sanders, retiring Secretary. 











"Rightly used, Olga Samaroff Stokowski's Symphonic Score 


In-and-About Cleveland 
Guides should prove invaluable to School Classes and Club 


4The In-and-About Cleveland Music 


| 

agg Age tg Rion mrgp nag Me se | Courses. They also offer a rich opportunity for music self- 
The October meeting will be a luncheon | development to the individual who wishes to increase his en- 
at the time of the Northeastern Ohio | joyment of the music he hears in the concert hall or over the 

eachers Association meeting in Cleve- . : ; ; 

land. Miss Edith M. Keller, Ohio State | air, as well as in the use of his record library. 

Supervisor of Music, will be the guest " : s 
of honor and speaker at the November I am delighted to Tecommend these Symphonic Score 
meeting. The election of officers will Guides to lovers of music. WALTER DAMROSCH 


take place at the December meeting.— 
Robert H. Rimer. 


In-and-About National Capital 
4 Officers for 1941-42 elected at the final VW usic Rocords 
meeting of the year held in March at PUBLISHED BY 

Salisbury, Maryland, aré as follows: 
President — Luther A. Richman, Rich- 

mond; Vice-President — Lucy Lynch, ELKAN-VOGEL COMPANY I 
ene: Second Vice-President — : ne. 
Mrs. Frances J. Civis, Baltimore; Sec- 

retary—Charles C. T. Stull, Frederick; 1716 SANSOM STREET seamen _ 
Treasurer—Cecilia Grolock, Baltimore. 
—Helen O’Keefe, retiring Secretary. 
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GRAY-NOVELLO 


Books for the School Library 
VOICE 


Voice Culture for Children. James Bates. In two books, ea. .75 
Choral Technique and Interpretation. Henry Coward...... 2.50 


Child Voice in Singing. F. E. Howard..............eeeeee 1.50 
The Modern Sight-Reader. Book I (Junior) and Book Il 
CECT TTT CTT OCT TT CTT ea. .15 
The Modern Voice Training Reader. Edited by May Sarson. 
SE yO FE errr rr eT Ter TTT TT eee . 60 
PIANO 
Principles of Pianoforte Practice. James Friskin........... 75 


48 Preludes and Fugues of J. S. Bach. Edited by F. Iliffe... 2.50 
Playing the Piano. A book for beginners by Shepherd 
2 i Pn, cs ccuececdendeusdneasbeeeasede ea. 1.25 


VIOLIN 
Modern Violin-Playing. Cecil Forsyth and S. B. Grimson... 2.00 
The Violin. Berthold Tours. (Edited and Revised by W. H. 


re re Te . 1.75 
The Well-Tempered String Quartet. By Aulich & Heimeran 1.25 


THE H. W. GRAY CO. 159 East 48th St., 


New YorkCity 
Agents for Novello & Co., London 
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BOSTON UNIVERSITY 
COLLEGE of MUSIC 


Alfred H. Meyer, Mus.B., A.B., Acting Dean 


MUSIC EDUCATION 


Four-Year Course—Leading to the Bachelor of Music Degree 


Fifth Year—Leading to the Master of Music Education Degree 
with specialization in various areas. 


Degree Courses in Composition, Church Music, Applied Music 
Three-Year Diploma Course in Applied Music 


For further information apply to Dean Meyer or Professor 
Albert C. Sherman, Jr., Registrar, Boston University College 
of Music, 25 Blagden Street, Boston, Massachusetts. 


Summer Session . ... . . + «+ July 7-August 16, 1941 
Winter Session Registration . . . September 16, 17, 1941 
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Write me about that position you want 


SEND FOR OUR NEW REGISTRATION FORMS 
IS YOUR FILE UP TO DATE? 
Keep In Touch With Us. 


C. E. Lutton, Mgr. 64 E. Jackson Blvd., Chicago, Ill. 
CLARK-BREWER TEACHERS AGENCY, Music Dept. 
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In-and-About Dayton 


4 At the final meeting of the season, 
April 14, the speaker was Joseph 
Clokey, Dean of Fine Arts at Miami 
University. 

Officers were elected as follows: Pres- 
ident—Charles West, West Carrolton: 
Vice-President—Robert Holmes, Dayton; 
Recording Secretary—Marcella Disbro, 
Dayton; Corresponding Secretary—Sarah 
Conwell, Dayton; Treasurer—Katherine 
Davy, Dayton.— Marcella Disbro, Re- 
cording Secretary. 


In-and-About Tri-Cities 
(North Carolina) 


4 The final meeting of the year was held 
at the Home Economics Building of the 
Woman's College, The University of 
North Carolina, on April 8. An interest- 
ing feature of the meeting was a dem- 
onstration on experimental creative 
work given by elementary children of 
the Greensboro City Schools under the 
direction of Mrs. Chrystal H. Bachtell. 

The following officers were elected to 
serve for 1941-42: President—Mayme 
Porter, Winston-Salem; First Vice-Pres- 
ident—Mrs. Chrystal H. Bachtell, 
Greensboro; Second Vice - President— 
Louis W. Alrutz, High Point; Secretary- 
Treasurer—Carl G. N. Cronstedt, High 
Point. 

The next meeting will be held at 
Salem College, Winston-Salem, the early 
part of October.—Carl G. N. Cronstedt, 
Secretary-Treasurer. 


In-and-About Twin Cities 
(Minnesota) 


4 As has been the custom for a number 
of years, the May meeting of the In- 
and-About Twin City Music Educators 
Club was a picnic at Anoka, Minnesota, 
the home of T. P. Giddings, Supervisor 
of Music in the Minneapolis schools. 
During the summer months a commit- 
tee will work on a project “American 
Unity Through Music.” The tentative 
plan is a pageant-festival uniting the 
two cities and outlying communities. 
The next meeting of the Club will be 
held October 11 on the University of 
Minnesota campus. The election of offi- 
cers will take place at the November 
meeting.—Arlys Denzel, Secretary. 


In-and-About Lorain County (Ohio) 


4 The final meeting of the Lorain County 
In-and-About Club was held on April 28 
at the Oberlin Hi-O-Hi Tea Rooms. The 
following officers were suggested by the 
Nominating Committee: President — J. 
Martin Beck, Elyria; Vice-President— 
Clyde Seidel, Wellington; Secretary- 
Treasurer—Mrs. Lucille Kirwan, Ober- 
lin.—Floyd C. Moore. 


Rhode Island Music Educators 
Association 


4 The first fall meeting will be held on 
the last Thursday in October in con- 
junction with the Rhode Island Insti- 
tute of Instruction. The annual meeting 
was held June 10 at Pawtucket Golf 
Club. This meeting served as official 
observance of the silver anniversary of 
the Association. 

Two hundred one singers and 101 
players comprised the All-State Chorus 
and All-State Orchestra which were 
heard in the Sixth Annual Spring Con- 
cert under the direction of Walter But- 
terfield, and George S. Chase.—Gertrude 
P. Caulfield, President. 


Connecticut Music Educators Association 


4October 31 is the date set for the 
annual meeting which will probably be 
held in Hartford. The Association has 
completed a very successful season 
during which three festivals were held 
—orchestras at Hamden, March 28; cho- 
ruses at Winsted, April 25, and band at 
New London, May 16.—May Andrus, 
President. 
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In-and-About Springfield (Mass.) 
r. Harry R. Wilson, of Columbia 
iversity, was the guest speaker at 
third meeting of the In-and-About 
sic Educators Club, held February 15, 
Hotel Bridgway, Springfield. The sub- 
discussed was “The Principles of 
ging.’”’ Miss Christine O’Malley also 
< a group of selections. 
\rrangements for the fourth meeting 
the Club are being made by Mary 
erg. Tentative plans are to have an 
day outing in the mountains near 
lyoke, Mass., June 14. At this meet- 
there will be an election of officers. 
ferbert S. Spencer, President. 


In-and-About Waterloo 

4On April 7 the In-and-About Waterloo 
{usic Educators Club held a dinner 
eeting at Black’s Tea Room. New offi- 
cers of the Club elected for the 1941-42 
period are as follows: President—Olive 
Rarker, Cedar Falls; Vice-President— 
Elizabeth Green, Waterloo; Secretary— 
Lillian Garrabrandt, La Porte City. 

The annual spring party of the Club 
was held May 10 at Hotel Russell Lam- 
on. It was planned to use as the pro- 
gram theme for the coming year, “Amer- 
ican Unity Through Music.” — Hope 
Kracht, retiring Secretary. 


In-and-About New Haven 


47The Club held a dinner meeting on 
April 5 at the Hotel Taft. A Travelogue 
lecture with movies on Africa was given 
by Mr. Thomas Hanley of Bridgeport, 
and square dances directed by Miss 
Margaret Shrugrue of Norwich. The 
following officers were elected: Presi- 
dent—Helen Bonney, New Britain; First 
Vice-President—R. W. Yingling, Storrs; 
Second Vice - President— Agnes Whit- 
comb, New Haven; Treasurer—Mary 
Louise Owings, New Haven; Treasurer’s 
Assistant—Mrs. Wilhelmina Strandberg, 
East Haven; Secretary—Ellen Williams, 
Stratford. 





In-and-About Indianapolis 


4This Club has adopted the American 
Unity Through Music theme for the 
coming season. At a meeting of the 
Board held at Indianapolis on April 17, 
plans were made for carrying on the 
development of the projected Indiana 
Music Educators Association in coédper- 
ation with other school music organi- 
zations of the state.—Claude E. Palmer, 
Secretary-Treasurer. 


In-and-About Cincinnati 
4This Club closed a very successful 
year on May 24 with a band and or- 
chestra clinic conducted by William D. 
Revelli. At an informal luncheon hour 
Frank C. Biddle showed motion pictures 
of activities at Interlochen. 

The first meeting next fall will be 
held in conjunction with the Music Sec- 
tion of the Southwestern District of the 
Ohio Education Association the latter 
part of October.—Mary E. E. Bennett, 
Publicity Chairman. 


Berks-Lancaster Music Educators Club 


40On April 23 this Club closed a suc- 
cessful season with a meeting at Why- 
omissing High School. Adelaide Wan- 
ner, supervisor of music, was hostess, 
and the speaker was Mrs. Bernice White 
Clarke, a member of the music faculty 
of New York University. 

Officers were elected as follows: Pres- 
ident—Harold Derwin, Boyertown; Vice- 
President—Clarence McHose, Lancaster; 
Secretary—Ethel Randolph, Lancaster; 
Treasurer—Mary Jones, Reading.—L. 
Geraldine Smith, retiring President. 

3 


In-and-About Harrisburg 
4The fourth and final meeting of the 
In-and-About Harrisburg Music Educa- 
tors Club was held at Lebanon Valley 
College Monday evening, March 31. Miss 
Mary Gillespie, head of the Conserva- 
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Solve your stage problems with Mitchell modern equipment. 
Units are constructed to enable you to assemble a stage for 
dramatic groups or a stage with three or four elevations to ac- 
commodate either sitting or standing groups for orchestras or 
choruses. Units can also be used as regular height tables. Each 
unit is equipped with tubular steel folding legs, simplifying 
storage and handling. Get all the facts about this new, needed 


equipment now. 


Mitchell products include Fold-O-Leg Tables, Playground 
and Swimming Pool Equipment and Barn Equipment. 
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Medals for Classes A, B and C Concert Band, Orchestra, Marching Band 
and Vocal for Regional Competition 


Send for special circular illustrating medals for REGIONAL FESTIVALS 


We are the sole manufacturers of these awards. All designs copyrighted’. 


DIEGES & CLUST ° 


17 John Street, New York, N. Y. 








tory of Music acted as hostess. The 
program consisted of both vocal and 
choral demonstrations in the form of a 
clinic. Professor A. C. Crawford gave 
a vocal demonstration in which he em- 
phasized certain techniques of his 
method. Professor Edward P. Rutledge 
directed the glee club and very ably 
demonstrated the carry-over of the 
voice techniques into the choral per- 
formance. 

New officers who will have charge of 
the affairs of the Club for the coming 
season are: President—Evelyn G. Walt- 
man, York; Vice-President—Leslie 
Saunders, Lebanon; Secretary—Russell 
E. Shuttlesworth, Harrisburg; Treasurer 
Edward P. Rutledge, Annville. Rus- 
sell E. Shuttlesworth, Secretary. 
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DRUMS For Band 


And Orchestra.... 





The Latest 
in Pedal 

Tympani 
The uirtistie excel- 
lence of the WFL 
CONCERT GRAND 
Tympani due to 
many facte balance 
and ton nirol su- 
perset ‘ Pedal 
move freely ind 
unif l throughout 
ent evister ithout slightest change of foot pres- 
ure ently compensates every change in head ten- 
iot N prings, ratehets, or locking mechanism of any 
kind Rugged strength! Streamlined, modern beauty! 
I World's Finest Tympani,”” say the world’s lead- 
it tympanists Send for Free Tympani Instruction 
Hely and complete description. 


W. F. L. Bell-Lyras 


ty the original Wm. F. 
Ludwig who was first to de- 


velop and introduce the mod- 
ern bell-lyra Wide range of 
models; A to A chromatic 2 
octaves for general marching 
use and a concert bells, at 
$75.00 to popular priced mod- 
els Guaranteed tuning to 
U. 8. A standards, precision 
built, non-tarnishing, undent- 
able frames. Send for full par- 
ticulars and prices, Or see 
your dealer. 





Flag Swinging 


\ 


Enjoy the benefits of this new 
pectaculat art Two models; of, 
oden raf complete with flag 
unl FREE instruction at only 
$1.50 \lso de luxe steel mod- 
els for exhibition, solo use, high 
thr t 1! fanc stuff, not 
ol any other flag mod- 
P $7.00 complete In five 
color Immediate deliv- 
eri Special literature on flag 
ging sent free. 





#. 


he New Baton Sensation 
Tiere is a new development in twirl- 
ing batons. The WFL Brilliant Baton, 
professionally-styled priced within 
easy reach of everyone; colorful, en 
during, beautiful, plenty of class and 
eye appeal Under a new revolution- 
ary process, glittering pearl is fabri- 
cated over a teel shaft to give you 
flash and sparkle! These batons are 
precision built, perfect balance, easy 
twirling Available in six modern 
World’s Fair colors Practically un- 

wh dentable; strongest shaft ever mad 

The BK Gc cccccocnssoes $ 


MY LIFE at tHe DRUMS 
By Wm. F. Ludwig 


Send for this free book. The drum- 


ming career of the most famous 


drummer in the world From his 

first drum, this interesting and j 

thrilling account earries you through “Wy Lire 
a colorful life of 53 years of drum- j . 
ming, up to the present Every f us 


drummer should read this inspiring 
book Send for your copy today. 


Send for Complete Drum, 
Baton, Bell-Lyra end Flag 
Swinging Catalogs 
Complete catalogs and des- 
cription of all WEL drums, 
batons, flags, bell-lyras and 
drummers’ equipment sent 
FREE upon request Write 
tolay for additional informa- 
tion about these helps for 

your drum section. 


WEL DRUM Co. “°7.""" 


1728 N. Damen Avenue Chicago, Illinois 
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On Various Topics 





Music in Henry County, Missouri 


G feane “erowing pains” of rural school 
music supervision are about over in 
Henry County. We can now look back 
over a five-year program with mingled 
feelings of pride and expectancy; pride 
for the many things accomplished in the 
past, and expectancy for greater things 
in the future. 

The rural school music program has 
grown from a part-time traveling teacher 
plan, with two schools participating, to 
the present set-up with two full-time 
supervisors, and _ eighty-eight schools 
working together on a unified program. 

Working on the theory that every 
child should have an opportunity to learn 
to sing, and realizing that children learn 
by doing, every child, regardless of abil- 
ity has been invited to sing in the Henry 
County Chorus. This has meant, per- 
haps, a sacrifice of a highly polished 
performance by a selected group, but we 
think the incentive given every child by 
participation in the County Chorus has 
been worth the sacrifice. At the various 
festivals, of which there have been eight 
since the inception of this program, cer- 
tain groups and individuals have been 
selected for special numbers, so all the 
pupils in the county might see a goal for 
which to strive. At each festival there 
have been, however, several songs in 
which every child was invited to partici- 
pate. The Henry County Rural Chorus 
has grown to the extent that this year it 
was necessary to close the performance 
to the public for lack of seating capacity. 
No building could be found in the county 
which would seat a thousand children 
and an audience too. 

Starting with children who knew not 
even the very elementary fundamentals 
of music, it is almost unbelievable what 
has been accomplished. For two and a 
half years a traveling teacher went from 
school to school, teaching both pupils and 
teachers, laying a ground-work, sowing 
the seeds which have now grown into a 
beautiful harvest. 

Two and a half years ago a second 
traveling teacher was employed to take 
care of the demand from school boards 
and teachers for help with music. It has 
been only during the past two years that 
more and more of the work could be 
delegated to the teachers, until now 
teachers who are able to teach some 
music receive help from the supervisors, 
while those who are not able to teach it, 
still receive the services of a traveling 
teacher, who is also the supervisor. The 
supervisor, unlike the proverbial leopard, 
changes his spots as the need demands, 
More often than not, you find him in the 
capacity of traveling teacher. While this 
type of a program is more expensive than 
one not offering the weekly traveling 
teacher, the final results are more grati- 
fying. 

Following the first simple instruction 
in rote singing and fundamentals, came 
the rhythm band in which the children 
were given basic rhythmic training. This 
has been followed by class piano instruc- 
tion and melody bands, using tonettes, 
ocarinas, fifes, and shepherd’s pipes, the 
latter made by the pupils themselves. 


Creative music has also been given a 
place, and many individual songs, as we!l 
as operettas and rhythm band scores, 
have been written by the pupils. Many 
opportunities have been given the pupi 
who are talented to appear in public, ar 
the experience of singing and playin; 
over the radio has becn arreaged for. 

In response to requests from the Sta’e 
Department of Educativn, for more stress 
on art, this year the music supervisors 
made a special effort to encourage art 
among the schools, and after integrating 
the study of art and music at every op- 
portunity, a very nice display of art work 
was arranged as a climax for the year’s 
work. 

Much of the credit for the things ac- 
complished in music and arr in Henry 
County is due Miss Kathryn }.. Spangler, 
County Superintendent of Schools, for 
her continuous and untiring efforts in 
promoting the program. 

—Lynn C. CHAMBERS, Supervisor of 
Rural School Music, Henry County, 


Missouri. 


A Method for Teaching the 
Reading of Rhythms 


T2 METHOD WHICH I shall present is 
not basically new. Its fundamentals 
have been used, I believe, rather haphaz- 
ardly and in a disconnected manner for 
many years. However, the method ds 
herein described is an organization ef 
these loose fundamentals into a more or 
less complete (and, I believe,gpsychologi- 
cally sound) unit. In short, tt is a com- 
bination of teaching rhythms*by the use 
of bodily movements (eurhyt*mics), and 
of teaching them by the use of rhythmic 
words. ; 

The method should be introduced at the 
same time as music reading is begun 
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Chart of Corresponding Rhythms 
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ially the second or third grade. The 

iren are taught that a whole note gets 

beats, but are also taught to call it 

They are taught that a half note 

c two beats, and a quarter note one 

- but also to call a half note slow, 

1 quarter note step. These new note- 

; es I call rhythmic-action names, or, 

to the children just rhythm names. The 

thmic-action name of each note that 

rs in primary music reading is shown 

\) in the accompanying chart. Rests 

called according to the number of 

s (counting fashion). Whole Rest in 

four: 1 2 3 4; half rest: 1 2; 
rter rest: 1. 

Refore any reading of rhythms is be- 
evn, the teacher should improvise short, 
rhythmic phrases and tunes at the piano, 
using quarter-note rhythm in one, half- 
note rhythm in another, etc.; and let the 
children walk in a circle with the music; 
stepping, if quarter notes; stepping 
slowly, if half notes, etc. After doing 
enough of this type of activity to get a 
reasonably accurate response the children 
may read rhythms orally, using the 
rhythm names; first, from notes on the 
board, then from their books. During the 
reading the children should beat time 
with their right arms, and point to the 
notes as they are read. For example, (B) 
would be read in correct rhythm: Slow 
slow step step one step stand. The 
children should beat twice on each slow, 
once on step, once on the rest, and four 
times on stand. Then drill may continue 
by: writing simple rhythms on the board 
and having individuals speak them; play- 
ing rhythms and having individuals write 
what they hear; having pupils step given 
rhythms, etc. 

That is the kernel of the method. From 
this point the method is merely enlarged 
to include most of the common rhythms 
found in music. The following is a list 
of rhythmic-action words which I use for 
the corresponding rhythms on the chart. 
In some instances, at least, I think that 
better words can be found. 

(C) Running, Slowly, Skip-A, Skip- 
A-Skip-A-Step. 

(D) Run-On-Tiptoe, Run-Tiptoe, Tip- 
foe-Run, Galloping. 

(E) In slow six-eight: Step, Slow, 
Stay, Running. 

(F) In fast six-eight: Step, Hopping, 
Slow. 

In slow six-eight time, when an eighth 
note gets one beat, and in two-two time, 
I follow this general rule: a one-beat 
note is always called Step; two-beat note, 
Slow, etc. So that the rhythm at (G), 
in slow six-eight, would read: Slow Step 
Stay Step Step Step Slow Step. And 
another example in two-two would read: 
(H) Step Step Slow Running Running 
Slow. In case of a note getting more than 
four beats, I merely call it by the number 
of beats that it gets, for lack of a better 
word. (I) In slow six-eight, Six, Five. 
Any note with a pause over it is called 
Hold. Tied notes are called by the name 
given to the note which has the same 
number of beats as the sum of the tied 
notes. (J) Hold, Stay, Stand. Irregular 
cases are more difficult to find good names 
tor. Where a note is tied over to the 
beginning of the next beat, I read it as 
though it included all of that beat. (K) 
Stay// One, Stay and Running, but 
Slowly Slow. (L) In fast six-eight: 
Slow And-A, Slow And, Step One, 
Slow//. Weak beat, pick-up notes are 
read: And, or And-A. (M) In fast six- 
eight: And Slow, And-A Slow. Rests 
on weak parts of the beat are not spoken, 
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NEW! IMPORTANT! 


CONTEMPORARY MASTERPIECES 
FOR ORCHESTRA 


Arr. by Felix Guenther Edited by Joseph E. Maddy 

Small Full Grand 
Triumphal March S. Prokofieff $1.00 $1.50 $2.00 
(From “Peter and the Wolf”’) 


Oiseaux Tristes M. Ravel 1.00 1.50 2.00 
(Sad Birds) 

Danse Russe |. Stravinsky 1.295 .1.75 2.50 
(From “Petrouchka’’) 

Sevilla |. Albeniz 1.295 1.75 2.50 
Mazurka C. Debussy 1.00 1.50 2.00 
Arr. by Felix Guenther 
Kurdistan A. Maloof 1.00 1.50 2.00 


Bolero Ritmico F. Longas 1.295 1.75 2.50 





HORA IMPROMPTU 


for String Orchestra 


Composed by Gregory Stone 
Score and Extra Parts, $3.00 


Edited by Tascha Seidel 


Score, $1.50 Extra Parts, 35c. 





A NEW MORTON GOULD ARRANGEMENT 
PARADE OF THE WOODEN SOLDIERS 
Small, $1.25 Full, $1.75 Grand, $2.50 





NOW READY FOR SCHOOL BANDS 


Symph. Full Cond. Extra 
Band Band Score Parts 


An American Rhapsody 
V. Cherven Arr. by Wm. D. Revelli $5.50 $3.50 $ .75 $ .30 


Berceuse and Finale 
(From the “Firebird”’) 


|. Stravinsky Arr. by R. F. Goldman 5.50 3.50 .75  .30 
Parade March No. 1 

E. F. Goldman Arr. by E. W. G. Leidzen 75 .20 .10 
Parade March No. 2 

E. F. Goldman Arr. by E. W. G. Leidzen 75 .20 .10 
Mexican Hat Dance 

Partichela Arr. by L. Fogelberg .75 .20  .10 
Bolero Ritmico 

F. Longas Arr. by P. Yoder 3.00 2.00 .50 .20 
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@ UNEQUALLED VALUE 
@ ACCURATE TUNING 
@ NATURAL RESONANT TONE 
@ FAST LIGHT ACTION 
@ QUALITY MATERIALS 
@ SKILLED WORKMANSHIP 
@ LONG buRABILITY 

@ UNEXCELLED BEAUTY 
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CWE NATIONAL D/S/#18 
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ACCURACY in TEMPO 
COMES EASY with 


ELECTRONOME 


Trade Mark Reg. U.S. Pat. Off 


ELECTRIC METRONOME 


Satisfied users say: 


ON A L 


POPULARITY 











ORS 


Inc 





“SUPERBLY ACCURATE” 
““GREAT CONVENIENCE” 


““EXACT TEMPO” 
“INVALUABLE AID’ 


““ACCURATE TIME KEEPING” 
“STIMULATES INTEREST” 


See your dealer for full information and 
6 day trial offer, or write direct to 


FRED. GRETSCH mre. co. 


Musical Instrument Makers Since 1883 
60 BROADWAY, BROOKLYN, N. Y. 
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Copies of the 1936 Yearbook 
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but the preceding word is cut short: (N) 
Stay// One, Slow// One One. The phys- 
ical responses to the rhythms are carried 
right along with the reading of the 
rhythms. The children stand still during 
rests of one beat or longer duration. 

The activity part of the method is of 
course derived directly from Dalcroze’s 
eurythmics; and the reading element is 
suggested as an improvement, at least for 
children, over the Ta-Fa-Te-Fe method 
used in the solfeggio classes of many col- 
leges. Is there a possibility that this 
method, used sparingly of course, will in- 
still rhythm in children so that they feel 
the rhythm when they see the notes, be- 
cause of correlating rhythmic-action 
words, action, and notation? 

I welcome comments.—K art A. Forss- 
MARK, Supervisor of Music, Hawley 
(Pa.) Public Schools. 


Comment 


The scheme advocated by K. A. F. is 
sound, provided he uses it as a method 
of drill on a detail after the thing as a 
whole has been introduced. The trouble 
with most such schemes is that they are 
used to introduce the item from part to 
whole, instead of going from whole to 
part. They are also often overused, being 
set up as an objective instead of being 
used merely as a steppingstone to some 
really fundamental objective. 

If K. A. F. will introduce music 
through rote songs, at the same time 
teaching children to make rhythmic re- 
sponses to music heard as an introduction 
to music itself; and if he will then show 
the notation for the music that has been 
heard and sung; and if as a means of 
making the rhythmic phase of the nota- 
tion more vivid, he will now teach his 
scheme of words, and use it only as long 
as is necessary to make the notation of 
rhythm clear—then I consider that his 
procedure is psychologically sound.—O pin- 
ion of a Leading Music Educator. 


Nuggets from “Why We Love; 
Music’”’* 
wo then do we love music? Among 
other things we love it because it 
creates a physiological well-being in our 
organism; it is built from materials which 
are beautiful objects in themselves; it 
carries us through the realms of crea- 
tive imagination, thought, actions, and 
feelings in limitless art forms; it is self- 
propelling through natural impulses, such 
as rhythm; it is the language of emotion, 
a generator of social fellowship; it takes 
us out of the humdrum of life and makes 
us live in play with the ideal; it satis- 
fies our cravings for intellectual con- 
quest, for isolation in the artistic attitude 
of emotion, and for self-expression for 
the joy of expression. 

Music Before the Age of Six. Musical 
activity is always a form of play. To be 
musical the child must be musical in 
response to his environment. 
child noise is musical. Musical education 
for the preschool child comes most ef- 
fectively through formal education to- 
ward beautiful speech. Musical education 
should begin in infancy by giving the 
child a musical environment suitable to 
elicit his response. 

Music Between the Ages of Six and 





Ten. Music should function early in the 
* Seashore, Carl E. Philadelphia: Oliver 
Ditson, 1941. $1.50. 


Notre: This digest was prepared for the 
JOURNAL by the author, who has long been 
a member of this magazine’s contributing 
staff, and technical advisor to the Editorial 
Board. Quoted material from Dr. Seashore’s 
new book is printed here by permission of 
Oliver Ditson Company.—The Editors. 
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PAMPHLETS 


Describe Improved 
Instruments for 
Your Band 


Send today—get all the facts 
about Bundy Band Instru- 
ments .. . “America’s Per- 
formance Sensation.” These 
brilliant instruments can 
make your band sound better 
. help your soloists win 
better ratings...and make 
your own work easier. 
Check and mail the coupon 
now for a complete free set of 
interesting Bundy instrument 


pamphlets. 


BAND 
INSTRUMENTS 


Send free Bundy instrument pamphlets. 
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for Teacher and Musician 








THE PSYCHOLOGY 
OF MUSIC 


By Max Schoen 


Professor and Head of Department 
of Psychology and Education, 
Carnegie Institute of Technology 


M. Emetrt Wison, in “The Music Edu- 
cators Journal,” said of this book: “This 
is the first psychology of music which has 
made any attempt to cover the entire 
field. It brings together the most signifi- 
cant research in all fields of psychology 
which bear upon music. Ample quota- 
tions from the original reports give the 
reader an intimate insight into the many 
types of research that have contributed to 
the analysis of the phenomena of music. 
Whether one uses this as a text or reads 
it for general information in the field, he 
will find it an enjoyable experience.” 


Proressor Eucene G. Buce says: “I 
consider that Schoen’s PsycHoLocy oF 
Music answers a need of long standing 
in a field whose offerings are somewhat 
widely scattered. Accordingly, you may 
place Vanderbilt University on your list 
of adoptions for the current school year.” 


258 Pages $3.25 
Published by = 
The Ronald Press Company 
15 East 26th Street, New York, N. Y. 
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of the child. The primary grades 

uld constitute a period of orientation. 

the end of this period talent should 

e been discovered and analyzed. Voice 

ning should be given a permanent 

‘e in all the grades for both boys and 

s. Music is a skill which should be 

irned and lived rather than be taught. 

ise motivation should replace much 

ching. Nomenclature, sight reading, 

{ musical information should be taught 

in classes, not by individual instruction. 

‘he principle of rivalry should be en- 

ouraged. For most children formal 

tousic lessons may be begun most effec- 

tively about the age of ten. Forced pre- 

cocity and exhibitionism should be dis- 
couraged. 


VUusic and Youth. The high-school 
age is the most significant period for the 
development of an avocation. With the 
coming time for leisure, education for 
avocation is a sound educational policy. 
It is fortunate that musical education at 
this age is elective. Education for mu- 
sical taste must be gradual, not by leaps. 
Expansion of high-school music may ad- 
vantageously be extra-curricular in large 
part. Music contests have greatly aided 
in the promotion of musical education. 
The radio and the phonograph have in 
recent years been the most effective media 
for the dissemination of musical informa- 
tion. It is quite natural and well that 
the fervor for music should cool off for 
many at the end of the teens. 


The Musical Temperament. The mu- 
sical temperament may be good or bad. 
It is inherent in the intensive music situ- 
ation. The musical temperament gener- 
ally has an hereditary basis in a highly- 
strung nervous disposition. It has large 
common elements with the artistic tem- 
perament of the painter and the poet, but 
is more eruptive. It is often of strategic 
advantage in musical performance. In 
many respects it is a defense reaction. It 
may be either extrovert or introvert. It 
is most fascinating when artistic and 
serenely serious; most ludicrous when 
affected; and most abominable when it 
takes the form of tantrums and exhibi- 
tionism. 


Musical Inheritance. The question is 
not whether or not musical ability is in- 
herited, but how it is inherited. The 
musical heritage through each parent is 
transmitted through a single germ cell. 
The mechanism of musical heridity lies 
in the organization of the genes in the 
twenty-four pairs of chromosomes found 
in this fertilized germ cell. Scientific 
principles of musical inheritance can be 
established only through experiment and 
measurement of specific capacities; they 
cannot be derived from studies of musical 
achievement alone. We come into the 
world a fully-equipped organism which 
is evolved from the germ cell before 
birth. This hereditary equipment is pro- 
lific in possibilities; at best, the musical 
life can develop only through a small 
part of these inherited resources. De- 
fects in the inherited equipment set cor- 
responding limits to musical achievement. 
lhe scientific approach to the problem of 
musical inheritance can be made through 
psychophysical measurements of musical 
Capacities with biological interpretation 
in terms of genes. There is a consider- 
able body of general biological principles 
of heredity which probably apply to the 
inheritance of musical talent. Scientific 
study of the nature and the role of mu- 
sical environment must begin with knowl- 
edge of what is “given,” the original 
hereditary stock. 
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Eliland—Stephen Zoltai.......cccccsecccsccccscccccvess $.S.A. .75 
Emperor and the Nightingale—Franz Bornschein............ S.A. .50 
Fantasy on a Russian Folksong—S. R. Gaines.$.S.A.A. and $.A.T.B.  .50 
Independence Bell—Franz Bornschein..........-.+2++eeeeee S.A. .30 
In Normandy—A. Walter Kramer............0.0eeeeeee0- S.S.A. .60 
King Nutcracker—Tchaikovsky-Bornschein....$.S.A. and S.A.T.B.  .80 
Legend of Nacoochee-—James Robert Gillette........... S.A.T.B. 1.25 
eke Ca FR ia oc dole cascasanessesexs §.S.A. and S.A. .50 
Phantom Drum—James P. Dunn............ S.S.A. and §.A.T.B. 1.00 
Sage of Mt. Vernon—R. Deane Shure................. S.A.T.B. .60 
St. John the Beloved—Lily Strickland.................. S.A.T.B. 1.00 
Seasons—Schubert-Bornschein .........esecceeeccseveees $.S.A. .50 
Songs from Drum Taps—Howard Hanson.............. S.A.T.B. 1.00 
Tale of the Bell—William Lester....$.S.A.A., S.A.T.B. and §.S.A. .75 
Tuscan Cypress—Franz Bornschein........... S.A.T.B. and $.S.A. .60 
The Triumph of Faith—Gladys Rich................05. S.A.T.B.  .75 
Vision in the Wilderness—W. A. Goldsworthy........... S.A.T.B. 1.00 
Ee S.A.B. .50 
We Beheld His Glory—Joseph W. Clokey............... S.A.T.B. 1.25 
Yarn of the “Nancy Bell’—William Lester 

S.A.B., T.T.B.B. and $.A.T.B. .50 
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J. FISCHER & BRO. 


119 WEST 40th STREET 


NEW YORK, N. Y. 








The Future of Musical Instruments. 
We are now entering upon a new era 
for musical instruments. Present instru- 
ments will be improved, new instruments 
will be innovated, new ensembles will be 
achieved. Conforming to this progress, 
present music will be adapted and new 
types of composition will appear. In this 
changing order musical tastes will under- 
go significant changes. The composer 
may now specify new conceptions of de- 
sired features, and the technicians will 
provide them. Instrument makers will 
be able to produce or reproduce any mu- 
sical sound in nature or art. 


Praise and Blame in Music. Music is 
designed to give pleasure when heard, 
and therefore calls for immediate effec- 
tive response. Capacity for esthetic re- 
sponse varies with natural talent and 
training, both artistic and scientific. It 


is important to know “where to laugh 
and when to laugh.” For scientific de- 
scription of likes or dislikes we need a 
discriminating terminology. As _ every 
scientific discovery and invention grad- 
ually becomes common-sense knowledge 
when popularly known, so artistic judg- 
ment tends to crystallize into common- 
sense feeling. Musical criticism may be 
chastized and chastened into balanced and 
critical judgment, relatively free from 
emotional explosions. The spontaneous 
and natural smile or frown is often more 
eloquently telling or cutting than words. 


A 


Arthur G. Harrell, Kearney, Nebraska, 
President of the Nebraska Music Edu- 
eators Association and member of Re- 
gion Nine Board of Control, has been 
appointed director of Music Education 
in Jefferson City (Mo.) Public Schools. 
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of the Color Guard. 


Book V—The Tympani. 


Percussion Jechnique 
By SAM. C. ROWLAND 
Here Are the Five of the Most Complete Text 
Books on the Subject of Percussion 


Ever Written 


Book I—The Snare Drum and Drum Ensemble. 


Book I]—Concert Bass Drum, Cymbal Playing for Band, 
Orchestra 
Rudimental Bass Drumming Technique of 
Tenor Drumming. 


Book [IJ—The Modern Drum and Bugle Corps, the Concert Corps, Manual 


Book IV—Band and Corps, Roll Offs and Drill Beats, Percussion Equipment 
and Technique Analysis, Drum Major Signals, Swiss Flag Swinging. 


Here is what Dr. Edwin Franko Goldman says: 

ak These books serve as a veritable encyclopedia on drums and all that 
pertains thereto, and should be in the possession of every serious drummer, 
every bandmaster and in the library of every organization.” 


For Full Details, Send for Circular MJ 


O. PAGANI & BR 


and Drum Corps. Scotch and 


289 Bleecker Street 
= NEW YORK, N. Y. 











SUPERVISORS | 
TEACHERS 5555 | 


THE MASTER KEY 


CHROMATIC PITCH | 
INSTRUMEN 





PAT. MAY 19. 1925 
APR.17. 1931 


Is a Pitch Pipe of 


Taste and Refinement >» » 
Truly an Instrument in 
Harmony with the Dignity 
of your Profession > > » 


FOR VOCAL USE 


CHROMATIC—FULL SCALE 13 KEYS. 
DIATONIC—NATURAL SCALE 8 KEYS. 





} 
| ASK YOUR DEALER FoR ““MASTER KEY" INSTRUMENTS. 
| IF HE CANNOT SUPPLY YOU WRITE US. | 
| | 
| Wn. Kratt Co. 

UNION, N. J. 





988 JOHNSON PLACE 








In Selecting New Music Material 
remember 


THE NEW UNIVERSAL 
SCHOOL MUSIC SERIES 


Damrosch—Gartlan—Gehrkens 


The editors, whose names 
are symbolic of peerless 
musicianship, worked  to- 
gether to give the children 
something which would 
make their study of music 
an everlasting joy. 


UNIVERSAL SONG BOOK 


Damrosch—Gartlan—Gehrkens 


An original presentation of 
unison and part work for 
grades seven, eight, and nine 
—from the simple to the ad- 
vanced with many settings of 
master compositions of in- 
strumental music not found 
in any other series or song 
books. 


HINDS, HAYDEN & ELDREDGE, Inc. 


5 Union Square New York City 








us NOW. 
HERMANN R. MAIER, B. Mus, M. A, Manager 





Music Teachers Placement Service 


We can help you get that better college, private or public school position, as we 
stress individualized service, rather than mass production methods. Register with 


516 Fifth Avenue, NEW YORK, N. Y. 
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Musical Growth Through 
Musical Experience 
(Continued from page 18) 


and rivers, and bounding the various 
states. In history, the main emphasis is 
no longer placed on committing to mem- 
ory strings of dates, military invasions 
and battles. Here again the development 
of people is the center of interest. In 
writing, the preliminary drill is greatly 
reduced, and, in what is known as manu- 
script writing, is entirely eliminated. In 
drawing, vital interest is secured by be- 
ginning at once with an attempt to make 
a picture of something. In spelling, the 
difference that has taken place is using 
words that are in the child’s circle of 
experience, or bordering on it. 

(2) According to my investigation, 
practically nobody learns to read music 
note by note. There is probably less 
than one out of ten of the choral singers 
in the United States who pays any at- 
tention to the note-by-note reading pro- 
cedure in learning to sing new songs. 

(3) The old conception of building 
up of melodies interval by interval, and 
rhythm measure by measure, beat by 
beat, constitutes such a groveling ap- 
proach to the study of music that the song 
is killed in the process of learning it. 
This means that music lessons cannot be 
conducted in a musical atmosphere under 
such circumstances. 

(4) The friendly relationship that 
normally should exist between children 
and music is not in evidence when the 
children are trying to run along ahead 
of themselves and learn to read notes in 
order to learn how to sing. 

(5) The artificial barriers that this 
note-by-note reading procedure places 
between the children and music consti- 
tutes a millstone around the neck of vocal 
music in the schools and, there being no 
corresponding artificial barrier in in- 
strumental music, the music program is 
thrown out of balance. 

(6) The music supervisor, trained as 
an artist, should not spend her time and 
energy in worthless mechanical drill. 


As the only educational alternative to 
note-by-note reading is relying on musi- 
cal growth through musical experience— 
the singing of one good song after an- 
other—I wish to report briefly on the 
results that may be relied upon if the 
children are given a chance to learn to 
sing by singing, just as they learn to 
walk by walking, to jump by jumping, 
to play ball by playing ball; in other 
words, to develop musical skill through 
musical experience. (In all this discus- 
sion, I am comparing the note-reading 
procedure with the phonograph method.) 

My experiments for twenty-six years 
have been conducted largely with the chil- 
dren in the one-room rural schools, and 
for twenty years in adult classes in the 
Iowa State Teachers College. I have 
personally demonstrated our phonograph 
method in twenty-three states and in 
thousands and thousands of rural and 
graded schools, and in every instance the 
children have joined in singing alternate 
phrases with the machine with sparkles 
in their eyes, their interest never waning 
while we were mastering each step be- 
fore taking the next one. 

Last year in my extension work for the 
Teachers College, I conducted twenty- 
one county choruses of rural children, 
averaging over three hundred members, 
and this year I expect to conduct about 
the same number. In counties where the 
choir plan is given a fair chance by hav- 
ing the teachers meet early in the year 
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‘ go over the songs with the phono- 
graph precisely as they are to be given 
to the children, and where the schools 
are supplied with phonographs, records 
: books, and our prescribed course of 
procedure strictly followed, there will not 
be a really coarse tone sung; the rhythm 
v be light, easy, and accurate, as the 

rs will be sung phrasewise. The pitch 
vill be true, for the children will have 
| no practice in singing off pitch. In 

case will there be more than one short 

arsal, and, in some instances, cir- 
cumstances will be such that there can 
be no rehearsal. The audiences will hear 
just what has been happening in the 
various schoolrooms. 

The easiest way to teach a song is the 
best way; and these rural teachers can do 
the easy thing the easy way more effec- 
tively than the trained expert can do the 
easy thing the hard way. 

The cities in the United States whose 
grade children can match the beautiful 
singing of these choruses without re- 
hearsals are rare, if they exist at all. 
There is no artificial stimulus used to 
produce this beautiful singing; these 
choruses are not trying to “beat” any- 
body, they are competing only with their 
former selves. Hearing a large group of 
children singing as artistically as a cap- 
pella choirs usually sing, and having the 
parents and patrons join with them in a 
few numbers and therefore taking on 
the singing habits of the recording art- 
ists, is a worth-while experience in a 
democracy. 

Another fine feature of this educational 
program is to hear the rural teachers’ 
choruses singing at their meetings— 
choruses that automatically come into ex- 
istence by the process of having the 
teachers codperate with the recording 
artists in re-creating songs with the 
children. 

Still another beautiful picture, which 
is mainly in the offing, is the charming 
singing that will be taking place in ele- 
mentary music classes in teacher-training 
institutions where prospective teachers 
will become steened in the best songs 
available, and will have established such 
a friendly relationship with music that 
each will go out into the schools with a 
strong desire to make her schoolroom a 
home for good music. 


© 

California. If you are interested in a 
first-hand report of the California- 
Western Conference, ask for a copy of 
Oakland Teachers Association Music 
3ulletin, of which Vincent A. Hiden is 
editor. The current issue is largely 
devoted to post convention comments by 
the music staff of Oakland schools. 


Chicagoland Music Festival. The 
12th Annual Chicagoland Music Festi- 
val, sponsored by the Chicago Tribune 
Charities, Inc., will be held at Soldiers’ 
Field, Chicago, August 16. Information 
regarding the event may be _ secured 
from the Festival Director, Philip Max- 
well, The Chicago Tribune Tower. 


Iowa Bandmasters Association. The 
14th Annual Convention convened in 
Cedar Rapids, June 1, 2, 3, with head- 
quarters at the Montrose Hotel. Charles 
Hayden, Creston, is president; Roy 
Schwab, Springville, was convention 
chairman. 


Chicago Singing Teachers Guild an- 
nounces its fifth annual competition for 
the Kimball prize of $100, which is to 
be awarded this year to the composer 
submitting the best setting for solo 
voice of “The Mesa Trail,” by Arthur 
Owen Peterson. For information ad- 
dress Walter A. Stults, P. O. Box 694, 
Evanston, Illinois. 
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- » WORLD FAMOUS 
Colkwans BAND PUBLICATIONS 


Re ne rr eee by Moon 
Rainbow Division March..................... by Danny Nirella 
can cceccsasesectonceaet by Ed. Davies 
U. S. Naval Academy March.................... by Rosenkrans 
U. S. Military Academy March.................. by Rosenkrans 
Spirit of America March...................... by Louis Panella 
Yankees in France March.................... by Danny Nirella 
First Pennsylvania Field Artillery March....... by Danny Nirella 
Allegiance to the U. S. A. March.............. by Danny Nirella 
American National Airs................ arranged by J. J. Scull 

Contains: STAR SPANGLED BANNER, AMERICA and DIXIE LAND 
Eyes of Texas Medley................ arranged by Ellis B. Hall 


Full Band 75c each Symphonic $1.50 





ee ee, a ncceoneeeiednen ease by Rosenkrans 
March—My Maryland....................006: by Frank Panella 
‘Victorious Legions March...................... by Rosenkrans 
_ ( sere are by Rosenkrans 
4th Regiment Band March...................... by 5S. E. Morris 
es an enn sdndadadoe eed banerareaeest by Losey 
pS by St. Clair 
es. cc cca netsesetaeseeaenenan by Rosenkrans 
EC eae by Karl L. King 
International Peace March..................... by Karl L. King 
The Flying Squadron March...................... by Lawrence 
Flee as a Bird—Funeral March................... by Southwell 
Dirge Dolore—Funeral March........................ by Pettee 
Rock Hill—Funeral March.................cccceeeees by Pettee 


Full Band 75c each 





A Day in the Cottonfield.................... by Smith & Zublin 
Memories of Days Gone Bye Overture................ by Morris 


Full Band $1.25 each 
Order Copies Today! 


VOLKWEIN BROS., INC. 


632-634 Liberty Ave. Pittsburgh, Pa. 











PLAN NOW TO ATTEND THE 


CHRISTIANSEN 


CHORAL SCHOOL 


F. Melius Christiansen, Director 
(TWO SUMMER SESSIONS) 


For Complete Information Write 


NEIL A. KJOS, Mgr., 14 W. Lake St., Chicago, Ill. 


















New Choral Ausic 


No. MIXED VOICES eile 


743 AMaporicn. Forever Freel. .vcccccvccccccvcvesevnss 


552 Thou Sovereign Over Sea and Land 
ee 
WOMEN’S VOICES (SSA) 


TO ee re 
pi ee ee: eer 


AAI wn 
AAAI ws 
IA bw 


oo 


ee GR DOP BOW oo hiccdcc ccnccctanvwnvnses 
TWO-PART CHORUSES 


Pe ee OE EN Gio icd.csGei nh eeeauhanecenues 


in the 


WOOD OCTAVO SERIES 


Robert W. Gibb .15 


ee RS YD eer ee Lawrence W. Haney .15 
ee ee a eer Wm. Jans .15 
566 Goin’ to Walk the Golden Street............eecee0- Walter Justis .15 
FOF GORE CGINGs cece cccccccccveccccccecsessoces Joseph M. Lloyd .15 


Robert W. Gibb .15 


Robert W. Gibb .15 
..Gibbons-Davis .15 


Crystal Night..... FE Die a ide ll cs a Robert W. Gibb .15 
Dicer ciunkhasi sees adnordesees Waka enue Robert Lee Simes_ .15 


...Walter Justis .15 


ee RS SC ere eee Joseph M. Lloyd .12 
ae ee er er ere ee Robert W. Gibb .12 
MALE VOICES 
rei 8 SR Re Lawrence W. Haney .15 
Pe NO Se PE honk hs doneecenneues Lawrence W. Haney .15 
540 Battle Hymn (of the Republic)................. William C. Card .16 


Robert W. Gibb .15 





| 
Sample copies and complete list of 
WOOD OCTAVO SERIES 


sent on request 


| 





88 ST. STEPHEN STREET 











THE B. F. WOOD MUSIC CO. 


BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 




















HAYNES FLUTES — 
AS ALIKE AS PEAS IN A POD 


| ALL G00D! NO BETTER! NO BEST! 


Because Haynes Products are 
Quality Products 


Flutes of Silver — Gold — Platinum 
Piccolos of Wood — Silver — Gold 


Expertly fashioned by Craftsmen. 
Carefully tested by Professional Musicians. 


Everyone's Favorite! 


QcWANES Fiy>, | _ Master Das | 
Wau S.Haynes Co} Craftsmen 
oan since 1888 ,°G°, | 
AED Tease mame lang noe 


Free Catalog on Request 


WM. 8S. HAYNES CO. 








WM. S. HAYNES, 
Founder 


WM. S. HAYNES CO. 
Est. 1888 








108 Massachusetts Ave. | 


BOSTON, MASS. | 






















AOUARTERS 
CHOIR GOWNS 





Back copies of 









oat 


NATIONAL 


MEW CATALOG on Request 
ACADEMIC CAP « GOWN CO. 


PHILADELPHIA, PA 











1921 to 1923, 


PULPIT ROBES + EMBROIDERIES tional Conference 
: * STOLES * VESTMENTS 1915, 1916, 
ALTAR APPOINTMENT: 4 
.d 1934 and 1936. 
COMMUNION SERVICE 


WANTED 


the Music Educators Na- 
Yearbook as _ follows— 
inclusive, 1931, 1932, 


MUSIC EDUCATORS NATIONAL 
CONFERENCE 


Suite 840, 64 E. Jackson Blvd., Chicago, III. 
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New York City Board of Educa- 
tion Invites Applications for 
Assistant Director of Music 


= commonly held belief that oppor- 
tunities for appointment to important 
supervisory positions in the educational 
systems of most of our larger cities are 
restricted to local candidates, is ap- 
parently not entirely justified. Word 
comes to us that the Board of Education 
of New York City is engaged in a nation 
wide search for the most capable person 
it can find to serve as assistant to the 
present director of music, Mr. George 
Gartlan. 

To insure an absolutely impartial ap- 
praisal of the ability and past achieve- 
ments of those who apply for this posi- 
tion, the Board of Education relies on a 
local Board of Examiners, which has 
built up an enviable reputation in educa- 
tional circles for integrity and technical 
competence in the selection of the teach- 
ing and supervisory personnel of the New 
York City Schools. 

The Board of Examiners desires as 
wide a competition as possible for this 
position, and not being satisfied that its 
first call for candidates had received as 
much attention and publicity as it de- 
served, the Board has extended the time 
for the receipt of applications for the as- 
sistant directorship until June 23, 1941. 

The Board of Education prescribes that 
applicants for this position shall be the 
holders of a master’s degree (or shall 
have equivalent education), covering a 
thoroughgoing professional preparation in 
both music and music education. Courses 
in supervision and administration are in- 
cluded in this requirement. 

Only six years of teaching or super- 
visory experience in music in day schools 
or colleges is required as a minimum. 
But the Board of Examiners makes it 
clear in its announcement that applicants 
with successful supervisory experience of 
longer duration will have something of 
an advantage. However, persons beyond 
the age of forty are not eligible to apply. 
To insure an impartial choice, the Board 
of Examiners will supplement its ap- 
praisal of the record and achievements of 
prospective applicants by an examination 
procedure, including interviews, tests of 
musical competence, and a written exam- 
ination. 

The written test, which will cover in 
a practical way the fields of musical 
scholarship and the work of supervising 
instruction in music in a city school sys- 
tem, will be held in New York City 
during the second week in July. This 
date was selected in the belief that more 
applicants would be free to come to New 
York to take the examination at that 
time than during the busy school year. 

In its announcement the Board of Ex- 
aminers calls attention to the fact that, 
despite the high rank of this position, 
after a probationary period of service, 
appointment to the assistant directorship 
carries with it life tenure. The initial 
salary is $4800, with yearly increments 
of $300 to a maximum of $6000. 

More detailed information concerning 
the ¢'igibility and examination require- 
ments for this position will be sent on 
request. Inquiries should be mailed to 
the Board of Examiners, Board of Edu- 
cation of the City of New York, 110 Liv- 
ingston Street, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


[From an official news release, published 
by request in order that all JourNaAL read- 
ers may have full knowledge of the facts 
regarding the position of assistant director 
of music, which the New York Board of 
Education seeks to fill—The Editors.] 
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Music Inhibition? 


\ Fama has become of the movie Com- 
VV munity Sings? Perhaps they have 
~en better received in certain localities 
| perhaps the agents have directed their 
‘kings accordingly. Were they good? 


Some time ago one of these “commu- 
ity sing shorts” appeared in two movie 

uses in the same community. One 
ouse was in the vicinity of a college 

mpus and the attendance was largely 

mung college students. The other house 
vas in the downtown business area and 
yas attended by older and more serious 
people. In the first movie the “short” 
was enthusiastically received and it was 
: joy to see and hear the reactions of 
the youthful audience. They were not 
ifraid to sing. The audience of the sec- 
ond movie responded negatively and the 
short was a miserable failure from the 
standpoint of audience participation. In 
the very beginning a few voices re- 
sponded to the request of the leader 
but, after a few inquisitive glances from 
nearby attendants, they soon chose “to 
be like the rest.” These people enjoyed 
the short but they could not afford to ex- 
press themselves audibly. Why? 

Have you attended a local music fes- 
tival lately where all levels of music in- 
struction were in evidence? Did you 
observe a peculiar difference in the free- 
dom of expression on the part of the 
elementary children compared with that 
of the older students in the high school? 
Do you say yes? Then why and what 
does this indicate to you? 

Some time ago a visitor was shown 
through one of the southern penitentia- 
ries where the whites and the blacks were 
confined in separate camps on a large 
plantation. He noticed that the response 
in singing seemed to be related to the 
social and educational advancement of 
the respective inmates. In one prison 
camp there were white prisoners of con- 
siderable education who did clerical and 
supervision tasks around the farm. The 
other camp housed uneducated people 
who did the manual labor about the farm. 
The people in the latter camp were glad 
of the opportunity to express themselves 
in song, and, upon inquiry, the explana- 
tion was given that they were hopeful of 
attracting someone’s attention who might 
be of some influence in getting them re- 
leased. Strange, isn’t it? 

Observe the free and outward emo- 
tional expressions of the under-privi- 
leged and less educated church congre- 
gations compared to the cultured congre- 
gations of some of our large churches. 
Yes, the latter have fine paid choirs to 
do their singing for them. 

And, by the way, how long has it 
been since you attended a singing con- 
vention or a singing school? Who, me? 
Oh! no, not I— Well, next time you 
get an opportunity, sneak off and with- 
out letting anybody know you are there, 
take a peek at what is going on. As one 
director put it, “They have a marked 
enthusiasm for what they are doing and 
a sincerity of purpose—both of which are 
qualities we all could use.” 

Someone has said that the old singing 
school methods accomplished more in two 
weeks than we accomplish in twelve 
years. No, let’s not confuse the issue. 
_The point, ladies and gentlemen, is 
simply this, it appears that somewhere in 
our educational system we have con- 
tributed to the development of a psychosis 
which may properly be termed music in- 
hibition in a large number of people. 


I 
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NATURE LYRICS— 


Books I and Il 
By Schneider-Lowe 


All essential songs for the com- 
plete school year, September to 
June. Price, cloth bound, each 
volume, $1.25. 


MUSICAL EXPERIENCES OF 
LITTLE CHILDREN 
By Francis M. Arnold 


Songs about pets, games and 
every-day life, for nursery school 
and junior kindergarten. Price, 
cloth bound, $1.25. 


RHYTHMIC PLAY 
By Francis M. Arnold 


Contains the proper material for 
the child’s rhythmic play to quicken 
the mind and body. Price, cloth 
bound, $1.50. 


THE BALLET OF THE 
ENCHANTED DOLLS 
By Mildred T. Souers 


A collection of dances with cos- 
tume suggestions which can be 
performed as complete ballet or as 
individual numbers. 75c. 


124 East Fourth St. + 














Valuable aids to 


SUMMER SCHOOLS 
and KINDERGARTENS 













THE WILLIS MUSIC COMPANY 


+ + 


SONGS FOR THE NURSERY 
SCHOOL 
By Laura Pendleton MacCartney 


159 songs for kindergarten and pre- 
school children, combining singing 
and rhythmic activity in simple 
tunes which are interesting and 
alive. $1.50. 


SONGS FOR LITTLE CHILDREN 
By Jessie L. Gaynor 


82 one-stanza songs with original 
melodies make up this book by 
America’s greatest juvenile edu- 
cator. Price, $1.00. 


SONGLAND FOR EARLY 
GRADES 
By Paul Bliss 
Forty-three sing-songs emphasize 
the poetic and musical ability of 
the author. Three essentials—brev- 
ity, simplicity, and charm. Price, 
cloth bound, 75c. 


SENTENCE SONGS FOR LITTLE 
SINGERS 
By Laura Bryant 


The surest, safest and wisest way 
to teach the greatest number of 
children to sing. Heavy paper 
cover, price, 50c. 


RHYTHMS FOR HOME, KINDER- 
GARTEN AND PRIMARY 
By Francis M. Arnold 


This book is the result of many 
years’ experience by Mr. Arnold 
as a kindergartner. Price, cloth 
bound, $1.50. 


RHYTHMIC SKETCHES VOL. I 
By Ruth C. Vesper 

A collection of descriptive pieces 

for kindergarten to develop indi- 

vidual characteristics through 

rhythmic expression. 50c. 


RHYTHMIC SKETCHES VOL. II 
By Ruth C. Vesper 

A collection of rhythms expressing 

the natural activities of a kinder- 

garten child. As an additional 

feature the pieces have been 

scored for rhythm band. 50c. 


Cincinnati, Ohio 

















Could it be that in our program of 
hyper-specialization we have encouraged 
the talented few (as, of course, should 
be done) without, however, giving 
enough attention to the large number of 
passively interested students? 

Perhaps we need to give more atten- 
tion to the treatment of the adolescent 
who is in dire need of all the support and 
encouragement we can give him. 

A college president recently explained 
that he didn’t know anything about mu- 


sic, but that he appreciated it very much. 


He mentioned that the first attempt he 
made to sing in school was his last. He 
responded to the teacher’s request that 
all students join in singing and to his 
complete disappointment the little neigh- 
bor girl seated just behind him pulled his 
coat tail and said, “You can’t sing; shut 


up, don’t try until you learn how.” He 
hasn’t sung since. Are we guilty? 

Have we always been sympathetic with 
the student’s choice of music activities 
and with his likes and dislikes in music? 
Or have we attempted to decide for him 
what his likes and dislikes should be? 
What did we say when a student ex- 
pressed a desire to learn to play the 
guitar ? 

It is conceded that in a program of 
super-specialization these questions may 
not be important, but in a program of 
“Music for every child and every child 
for music,” or “American Unity Through 
Music,” we may well recognize them as 
paramount. 

—Lioyp V. Funcuess, State Super- 
visor of Music, Department of Educa- 
tion, Baton Rouge, Louisiana. 
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iat thousands of Band 
Directors agree with this sincere 
statement by Mr. Aaron Amts- 
buechler, High School Bandmas- 
ter at Holly, Michigan. They know 
from experience that Elkhart In- 
truments are truly “Loyal To 
Quality — Low In Price”. 


There are cheaper instruments on 
the market. Also there are instru- 
ments of higher price. But in 
Elkharts we have striven to give 
the finest at the lowest possible 
cost to make music available to 
all. Elkharts’ sturdy construction— 
excellent musical qualities and 
superior workmanship—are reasons 
why your band members will get 
the most for their money in 
Elkharts. Be sure it's a genuine 
Elkhart. Look for the heart on the 
bell. Write for complete catalog. 
Dept. 501-A. 





BAND INSTRUMENT CO. 
ELKHART, IND. 





LOOK FOR $i THE HEART 





ON THE BELL 
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» American Unity Clrugle Music 


SEB ALSO PAGE FIFTY 





Rhode Island Music Educators Asso- 
ciation. In Rhode Island we have been 
very active along many of the lines 
suggested in the report of American 
Unity Through Music Committee, and 
we are happy to announce that we in- 
tend to continue our efforts and codrdi- 
nate them with the plan. In Providence 
last January a full week was dedicated 
to “Ideals of Democracy.’ Activities of 
all kinds were given, including pag- 
eants, folk plays, patriotic exercises, in 
which music played a very important 
part, from primary through high school 
grades. All school assemblies, concert 
programs by educational groups, con- 
certs by W.P.A. orchestras, etc., include 
the singing of one or more national 
songs. We also suggest the singing of 
the national anthem in theaters and 
movie houses at certain definite places 
in the program. We usually hold a big 
spring song festival of elementary glee 
clubs in Providence. This year we plan 
to continue the practice and will have 
a massed chorus of about 450 voices in 
one group of religious and patriotic 
numbers. Care has been taken to choose 
material of real worth—of_ spiritual 
quality as well as conducive to patriotic 
fervor. We suggest stronger correlation 
between the mere factual things in his- 
tory and geography, or social studies, 
and the arts. Music is glorious, but let 
us include all the arts with music func- 
tioning throughout.—Gertrude P. Caul- 
field, President. 


New Hampshire School Music Festi- 
val Association. We shall do everything 
we can to promote the theme “American 
Unity Through Music.” Send at once 
1,000 copies of the Committee report.— 
Elmer Wilson, President. 


Wisconsin School Music Association 
will gladly coédperate in every way in 
supporting the national theme “Ameri- 
ean Unity Through Music.” I have al- 
ready written an article based on the 
committee’s report which will be pub- 
lished in our Wisconsin School Musi- 
cian.—S. E. Mear, President. 


Missouri Music Educators Associa- 
tion. The Missouri Music Educators 
Association is happy to adopt the gen- 
eral theme “American Unity Through 
Music” for the coming period. We shall 
coédperate in every way possible.—J. T. 
Alexander, President. 


National Education Association. Thank 
you for sending us the report of the 
Committee on American Unity Through 
Music. This report of the Committee 
not only discusses the philosophy of 
music and music education in relation 
to the mental and spiritual well-being 
of our people in this time of emergency 
and stress, but also suggests specific 
activities in music which may be under- 
taken by the schools and colleges them- 
selves and in coéperation with the va- 
rious business, social, civic, and educa- 
tional organizations represented in the 
respective communities. 


I believe that the members of the 
Board of Directors of the National Fed- 
eration of Business and Frofessional 
Women’s Clubs, the Board of Managers 
of the National Congress of Parents and 
Teachers, and the Board of the National 
Federation of Women’s Clubs will be 
interested in this report. Therefore, I 
hope you will be able to send a copy to 
each of the names and addresses which 
I am supplying with this letter. Please 
send these officers information about 
how additional copies may be obtained. 
—Charl Ormond Williams, Director of 
Field Service. 


The In-and-About Boston Music Edu- 
cators Club is anxious to enlist “for the 
duration” in the program “American 
Unity Through Music.” Our club juris- 
diction embraces practically half of 
Massachusetts and parts of neighboring 
states, and we feel that there are very 
few points outlined in the report of the 
Committee which cannot be covered in 
some fashion. Count on us to take an 
active part and to submit reports pe- 
riodically to the headquarters office.— 
Edward F. Gilday, President. 


National Recreation Association. 
Please send us 400 copies of the Ameri- 
ean Unity Through Music folder and 
we shall be glad to see that every rec- 
reation executive in the country receives 
a copy of this interesting report.—Abbie 
Condit. 


In-and-About Waterloo (Iowa) Music 
Educators Club wishes to be listed as 
actively coéperating in the “American 
Unity Through Music” crusade. We 
shall use the report of the Committee 
as a guide.—Hope Kracht, Secretary. 





War Department, Washington, D. C. 


Music in the Army Morale Program 


LF genes FORMS an important element in the morale program of the Army and 
group musical activities of all kinds are encouraged. The growth of these 
| activities is stimulated in every reasonable way and are developing rapidly. 
| Reserve officers qualified in leadership of group music are being ordered to 
active duty to assist in the expansion of this work. 
Entertainment activities within the military establishment are conducted 
|  wnder the direct supervision of the local commanders. It is suggested to those 
| organizations and individuals who desire to offer their services in entertainment 
activities that they make their offer known to the commanding officer of the 
post or camp in their vicinity to whom they desire to be of assistance. 
Men contemplating entering the military service may be informed that mili- 
tary personnel interested in musical activities are encouraged to join divisional 
and regimental bands, orchestras, and vocal groups, and that in the event they 
enter the military service, they should make their qualifications known to the 
commanding officer of the organization to which they may be assigned. 


J. A. Unto, Brigadier General, Chief of the Morale Branch. 
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Jalifornia-Western Music Educators 
Conference (Southern District). of 
irse this district will codperate with 
{ committee in promoting the Ameri- 
‘ Unity Through Music theme. Here 
ir Santa Barbara we are carrying on, 
t ugh our educational program, a 
y definite plan which contributes to 
promotion of democratic ideals, 
practices, and principles, and is a part 
( our program for everyday living. 
( developmental music program will 
l available shortly and I shall send 
( ies to the headquarters office. — 
Josephine Murray, President. 


California School Band, Orchestra and 
Chorus Association (Central District). 
Our organization has voted unanimously 
to adopt the slogan “American Unity 
Through Music.” We can _ distribute 
3,000 copies of the committee report.— 
Arthur C. Nord, President. 


Southern California Vocal Association 
believes that there could be no better 
theme for the coming year than “Ameri- 
can Unity Through Music,” and we 
adopt it whole-heartedly, both for the 
purpose of our own meetings and for 
activities sponsored by the groups and 
individuals within our organization.— 
Charles C. Hirt, President. 


School District of the City of York, 
Pa. We are very much interested in 
the “American Unity Through Music” 
movement. We shall coéperate in every 
way. On April 24 our annual Spring 
Music Festival, presented by the ele- 
mentary schools, demonstrated through 
folk dances, pageants and tableau how 
contributions have been brought to our 
locality by foreign-born groups. As a 
finale, eleven hundred participants 
united in singing national songs and in 
the flag salute. 

As the new president of the In-and- 
About Harrisburg Music Educators Club, 
I shall bring to the attention of our 
members the American Unity Through 
Music theme. You may be sure that the 
Club will give serious thought in plan- 
ning activities for the coming season.— 
Evelyn H. Waltman, President. 


In-and-About Chicago Music Educa- 
tors Club. You may be sure that a 
slogan such as “American Unity 
Through Music” will dominate a greater 
part of each program planned for our 
next season’s meetings. Many of the 
things outlined in the Committee’s re- 
port have been done right along, but 
this focus will give greater impetus, 
particularly to such matters as the use 
of American folk music and the Latin- 
American songs.—Margaret F. Pouk, 
President. 


Wyoming Choral and Instrumental 
Directors Association. You can depend 
upon this organization to participate 
enthusiastically in the American Unity 
Through Music movement.—Neil Dear- 
inger, President. 


Grand Rapids City Schools. In the 
May Festivals in our city, held as a 
yearly observation of music, we shall 
adopt as our theme “American Unity 
Through Music.”—Donald D. Armstrong. 





In-and-About New York City Music 
Educators Club. On April 5 President 
Glenn Gildersleeve, chairman of the 
Committee on American Unity Through 
Music, was one of our guest speakers. 
Perhaps we were fortunate in being one 
of the first organizations in the United 
States to see the report of the Commit- 
tee and to adopt the American Unity 
Through Music theme. — Ernest G. 
Hesser, Chairman. ’ 


Clarksdale City Schools. Please send 
25 copies of the American Unity Through 
Music folder. I am enclosing a clipping 
from our local paper telling about our 
local observation of the American Unity 
Through Music movement.—H. B. Heid- 
elberg, Superintendent. 
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Text by JOHN LATOUCHE 


Now Available In All Editions 


HHVAVAVUNOUUEDOETOUOEOUGAUUGANDGEDECORUAENSHOCOEORUAUODOEUOOUEGEDAGUEOUODAOSE NOOO OED EUADAEDAONE DAO A TEATS 
THE WHOLE NATION 
IS CHEERING! 


. . . this greatly acclaimed composition, which 
bids fair to become the most repeated classic in 
American music. Singing groups in schools and 
| colleges are proudly listing it a “must” for this 

season's programs. Praised by critics! Endorsed 
by educators! 


BALLAD for AMERICANS 


Music by EARL ROBINSON 





CANTATA EDITION 


Arranged for solo baritone and Mixed 
Chorus, with piano accompaniment. 


Price $1.00 


SMALL ORCHESTRA 


Arranged by D. Savino, includes: Ist violin, 
2nd violin, viola, cello, flute, Ist clarinet, 
Ist trumpet, 2nd trumpet, 3rd trumpet, Ist 
alto saxophone, 2nd alto saxophone, Ist tenor 
saxophone, 2nd tenor saxophone, piano, 


bass, guitar, percussion. 
Price $5.00 


CONDUCTOR (piano part) 
For musical director's use. 


Price $1.00 


PAUL ROBESON 
(Victor) 


OJUNONIVEATENUEA EN UNY OTTO OOT EEO EUOU TA EODUETEGEADOOATAGUOGOOGOEEOROTONOEAUEOO AOU EOOONOEOOOEOUEOEAUENOOGOEOUEOOUOOOEOOENO ONO AOD ENT EATOGOEET EGU EAT OAD NEO OEAU ONO NEA ATO ENAUE 


Kansas City, Missouri. “American 
Unity Through Music will be the theme 
for National Music week in the public 
schools,” Miss Mabelle Glenn, super- 
visor, said yesterday. “There will be 
patriotic pageants in many schools, op- 
erettas in several of the elementary 
schools, and concerts in a number of 
the high schools. Not only patriotic 
songs are being stressed but American 
traditional folk and pioneer songs and 
songs of Latin America. Much attention 
is being given to American composers 
attempting to stimulate pride in Ameri- 
can musical culture.”—Kansas_ City 
Star. 


Los Angeles Public Schools. Send 500 
copies of the American Unity Through 
Music report for distribution in the Los 
Angeles schools.—Louis W. Curtis, Di- 
rector of Music. 


University of Minnesota. Send 300 
copies of the American Unity Through 
Music folder for distribution in the mu- 
sic education classes in the University 
and for use in Region Two.—Gerald 
Prescott. 


Hear BALLAD for AMERICANS on records! 


BING CROSBY 
(Decca) 


ORDER TODAY — at your dealer or direct 
e@ WRITE FOR COMPLETE CATALOG @ 


THE BIG 3 MUSIC CORPORATION 


Robbins Music Corporation « Leo Feist, Inc. * Miller Music, Inc. 


SVANIUUUNNNNNNNIIHNHHIUNN 152 West 52nd Street © New York IIiiiilitiiiiiiiiuiiutite 


VOCAL EDITION 
Arranged as “‘a narrative solo for baritone’’, 
with piano accompaniment. 

Price $1.00 


FULL ORCHESTRA 

Arranged by D. Savino, containing /all the 
parts in the small orchestration, plus extra 
violin, horns, oboe, bassoon, 2 clarinets. 


Price $7.50 


EXTRA PARTS 
Available to augment regular orchestra- 
trations. 


Price .50 each 


WESTMINSTER CHOIR 
(Columbia) 


HUDANUUAUUAUUAUOAUOANEAUEAVOOEUUOGUOAUEUUAGD ANU EAUGOUEGUUEUUOOUUEGUDAUAGU AOU EAUAUAGUEAUAAUEAUGUAGUEOUEOUEODOODEOOUEOEAODUOODSOGONOOSOOGOONOUAOULOUGOUAOGONOOOOOOONOOOOUGOOONOONOOOOODOOUEOUOGUOEGOEOUEGUUAUUOGUONUOOOU EAU OADEOO HOON 


State Teachers College, Maryville, 
Missouri. May I have 25 of the Ameri- 
can Unity Through Music Committee’s 
report for my music seniors.—Reven Ss. 
DeJarnette, Department of Music. 


Coatesville Public Schools. I am much 
interested in the report of the Com- 
mittee on American Unity Through 
Music. We can use additional copies 
for distribution in our schools.—H. R. 
Vanderslice, Superintendent. 


The Commonwealth of Massachusetts 
Department of Education. In our recent 
annual conference of Principals and 
Supervisors of Elementary Schools we 
discussed the concept of citizenship in 
its narrow meaning and in its broader 
meaning, and enumerated some of the 
desirable attributes such as health, clean 
play, good sportsmanship, team work, 
loyalty, patriotism, kindness, and toler- 
ance—and then listed individual songs 
which presented one or more of these 
attributes. A most normal relationship 
was found to exist between music and 
the development of characteristics of 
good citizenship.—Martina McDonald, 
State Supervisor of Music. 
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ROM MANY SIDES come plaudits for 
Fre conducting recently done by the 

young American, Edwin McArthur, 
well-known as accompanist for Kirsten 
Flagstad. It is no mean task to succeed 
in directing Wagnerian opera at the 
Metropolitan, in the teeth of tradition 
and criticism, but Mr. McArthur seems 
to have brought it off. 

After witnessing a performance of 
Tristan und Isolde, with Flagstad and 
Melchior, by the Metropolitan forces in 
Boston this spring, an eminent Boston 
composer whose reputation is nation- 
wide, wrote of it: “. . . A wonderful 
performance led by young McArthur, so 
for the first time I heard every note that 
was sung, for McArthur is vocally- 
minded, instead of being instrumentally- 
minded as so many Teutonic conductors 
are. He did not neglect the orchestra, 
either, but brought out phrases with a 
nuance I’ve not heard before. 
heard fine phrasing and coloring w ith a 
finesse that revealed hitherto hidden 
beauties in the score. It was a truly 
moving performance, so much so that I 
wrote a note of appreciation to Manager 
Johnson. ; 

A personal view of the young con- 
ductor is offered by Columnist Charles 
B. Driscoll, who obviously had a most 
satisfying interview with Mr. McArthur 
at the musician’s home on 57th St., in 
New York. Mr. Driscoll revealed that 
he “had been noticing lately that we are 
going in for American musicians : 
so decided to call upon the “boy from 
Denver who has been making a name 
for himself with the topflight musical or- 
ganizations. I don’t know enough 
about opera to say whether a conductor 
is good or bad. But some critic who 
knows was saying that this young fellow 
from Colorado knocked them all cold 
with his conducting of the orchestra in a 
performance of Tristan und Isolde. 

“Now, to tell you the whole truth,” 
went on the columnist, “I wouldn’t know 
Tristan from Isolde if I were to meet 
the two of them on Broadway. I have 
heard the opera several times, and it 
sounded sweet, exciting, and a little bit 
grand. [Interesting revelation of 
what the layman gets out of opera ; opera- 
in-English fans take note.] 

So the columnist went to call on Mr. 
McArthur. He was met at the door by 
“a young man in trousers, sweater, and 
a luminous red bow tie. From that 
moment we got along famously. 
don’t know much about the musical abil- 
ity of young McArthur. But as a 
human being, he has my vote. : 
Well, for one precious hour, I found my- 
self completely at home in 57th St. I 
didn’t know it could happen.” 


+ f 


AMERICAN ApMIRERS of the superb art 
of Myra Hess, the English pianist, have 
missed her from the concert platform this 
season. It is reassuring to learn that, at 
last report, Miss Hess is alive and well 
in London, where she has _ remained 
throughout the blitzkrieg in order that 
she might contribute through music to 
the upbuilding of British morale. Ex- 
tracts from one of her letters to an 
American friend were quoted in a late 
book entitled “War Letters from Britain,” 
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edited by Diana Forbes-Robertson and 
Roger W. Straus, Jr. She writes: 

“My work increases all the time, and 
we have not stopped our concerts at the 
National Gallery for one day. We are 
not going to be deterred by this evil 
menace. We live from day to day, thank- 
ful if our best beloveds do likewise. The 
dauntless spirit and bravery of those who 
are suffering from this mad ruthlessness 
are beyond words. These are heart- 
breaking days—as you can imagine. It 
is exceedingly difficult to sit down and 
practice—but while hundreds of people 
want music every day it is worth every 
effort we can make.” 

The above excerpts are taken from a 
letter written last October. 

 s 

THE WONDERS OF SCIENCE are without 
end. Scarcely have we succeeded in ac- 
customing ourselves to the idea of over- 
coats made from skim milk, motorcars 
fabricated from (for all we know) soy- 
bean soup, and stockings whipped up out 
of leftover chemicals, when we are asked 
to look upon wool as a food. In other 
words, we now find supper in sheep’s 
clothing. 

“Of course,” ruminates the New York 
Sun, “moths were aware of that long 
ago . . . Henceforth no man need fear 
starvation so long as he has a few old 
suits in the wardrobe, and the invitation 
to ‘come over and chew the rag’ may be 
taken literally.” 

It is axiomatic with housewives that 
men hate housecleaning. Now the dis- 
comforts of the annual upheaval are to 
be augmented by a new misery—the fear 
that pater familias may shortly be eat- 
ing great-grandpa’s red woolens disin- 
terred from an attic trunk, or Aunt Hep- 
zibah’s wedding  challis-delaine, long 
sleeping in moth balls but now rein- 
carnated as mixed greens. 

Life was uncertain enough, in all con- 
science, without this last violation of our 
few remaining stabilities, we still contend 
that dinner from the icebox is preferable 
to a snack from the cedar chest, come 


what may. 

+ tf 

WE MUST NOT condemn man’s inven- 

tiveness and patient conquest of the forces 
of nature because they are being used 
wrongly and destructively now. The 
fate of humanity is entirely dependent 
upon its moral development. — Albert 
Einstein (over NBC). 

t 


INTER- AMERICAN AND NATIONAL 
Music WEEK was celebrated by the Na- 
tional Broadcasting Company with an 
impressive series of programs broadcast 
from Canada, Latin America, and thé 
United States. Notable on the list of 
concerts were salutes to Brazil and Ar- 
gentina in programs featuring their 
music. Dr. Frank Black also gave the 
radio premiere of a new American work. 
A program of Mexican music from Mex- 
ico City was conducted by Miguel Lerdo 
de Tejada. 

On the opening day of Music Week, 
the NBC networks carried a M: sic and 
American Youth program originating at 
the Eastern Music Educators Conference 
at Atlantic City, presented by the New 
Jersey All-State High School Chorus and 
Orchestra. 


THe BERKSHIRE Music CENTER at 
Tanglewood, Massachusetts, a school es- 
tablished last summer by the Boston 
Symphony Orchestra under the direc- 
tion of Serge Koussevitzky, will be con- 
siderably enlarged this year, it is an- 
nounced. New buildings are planned to 
accommodate the increased enrollment. 

It is not surprising to find that the 
largest department is Music and Culture, 
which is designed for “students with less 
specific qualifications” and for “amateurs 
who wish to increase their acquaintance 
with music and its interpretation.” The 
course runs for six weeks, from July 7 


to August 17. 
+ fF 


By NO MEANS the least of Spring’s 
charms for this commentator has been 
the welcome cessation of all publicity, 
newsphotos, cinema reels, sports news, 
et cetera, on the subject of skiing. But 
now national defense is removing a por- 
tion of this respite; a popular writer 
says: “The placing of Greenland’s icy 
mountains in our loving care is expected 
to clear up problems of defense, also of 
the ski-jumper with no place to go after 
March.” 

True, we must all sacrifice for defense, 
but it does seem too much when we are 
asked to face an extension of the skiing 
season. War is .. . horrid. 


¢ 


ONE TRUsTs it is not due to a natural 
cynicism that one feels disinclined to 
take seriously all the published results of 
surveys, questionnaires, and the like. 
For example, the papers say that Prof. 
Walter A. Anderson of Northwestern 
University “has discovered, by question- 
ing 560 children, that 54 per cent of 
them would rather visit a museum than 
a neighborhood movie.” 

There is no doubt of Prof. Anderson’s 
veracity and sincerity in offering this 
statistic. If he says so, then 54 per cent 
of the 560 children did answer that they 
prefer museums to movies. But the sus- 
picion creeps in that possibly—just possi- 
bly—some of that 54 per cent gave that 
preference because it seemed to be the 
proper preference to have. 

Recalling past ramblings amid muse- 
ums and movies, one seems to think of 
the museums as much less thickly popu- 
lated with tots than the cinema palaces 
visited. To be sure, it must be taken 
into account that movies are geographi- 
cally more accessible than museums, 
generally speaking. Also, it is undeni- 
able that, as a midwestern newspaper 
says, “to the active and spongelike mind 
of a boy or girl the museum’s marvels 
are a challenge, an inspiration, a source 
of perpetual wonder and miles of ques- 
tions.” Nevertheless, one can’t get 
wholly away from the feeling that some 
of the children were either overpersuad- 
ing themselves in an effort to like the 
right things, or were gently spoofing 
teacher, when they voted for museums 
over movies. 


¢ 


“BUT WHAT Goop came of it at last?” 
quoth little Peterkin. 

“Why, that I cannot tell,” 
“but ’twas a famous victory.” 


said he; 
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ICTOR METHOD 


OF CLASS INSTRUCTION FOR BAND AND ORCHESTRA 


By John F. Victor 


Jhis WMethod— 


Places instrumental music instruction in the 
schools on a sound educational basis. 


Provides ample study material outlined for 
eighteen weeks’ work in each of the eight books 
for the thirty-three wind, string and percussion 
instruments in this four-year course. 


W RITE our Distributor, your Is equally valuable for band and orchestra use. 
Dealer, or our own office to 
send you a representative Can be used for individual, group, or entire en- 
group of these books for ten- 

day examination, without obli- semble study, and makes it possible for all 


gation other than for the few students to have equal training. 
cents postage involved, and 
ead younaey cupientaeagen Is now the State-adopted free textbook in both 
good this course can do for 


your students. Florida and Texas. 


VICTOR PUBLISHING COMPANY, Inc. 


603 Union Central Building 309 Santa Fe Building 
CINCINNATI, OHIO DALLAS, TEXAS 
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6 
Sectional Conference Elections 


I* THE previous issue, the JOURNAL announced the results of the 
elections for the Southern, North Central and Northwest divi- 
sions Of the Music Educators National Conference. Following 
are the officers elected by the remaining three sections, which met 
subsequent to the last issue of the JouRNAL: 


California-Western Music Educators Conference: President 
—Mrs. Helen C. Dill, Los Angeles, Calif.; First Vice-President 
—Vincent A. Hiden, Oakland, Calif.; Second Vice-President— 
Virginia Short, Stockton, Calif. State Representatives: Cali- 
fornia — Leslie P. Clausen, Los Angeles; Nevada — Theodore 
Post, Reno; Utah—Frank Baugh, Logan. President of the 
Arizona Music Educators Association (a state unit of the 
M.E.N.C.) who will automatically represent this state on the 
Executive Board: George C. Wilson, Tucson. 

Southwestern Music Educators Conference: President—Dean 
E. Douglass, Jefferson City, Missouri; First Vice-President— 
James L. Waller, Tulsa, Okla.; Second Vice-President—Gratia 
Boyle, Wichita, Kansas. State Representatives: Arkansas— 
David R. Robertson, Conway; New Mexico—Carl Jacobs, State 
College; Oklahoma — Wyatt (4 Freeman, Ada; Texas — Erma 
Nala Voss, Wichita Falls. (The Executive Board will include 
the presidents of the affiliated State Associations: Missouri—J. 
T. Alexander, Sedalia; Kansas—N. V. Napier, Ellsworth; Colo- 
rado—Hugh E. McMillen, Boulder; Wyoming—Neil Dearinger, 
Wheatland. 


Eastern Music Educators Conference: President — John 
Jaquish, Atlantic City, New Jersey; First Vice-President—Glenn 
Gildersleeve, Dover, Delaware; Second Vice-President—W ilbert 
Hitchner, Wilmington, Delaware. State Representatives: Con- 
necticut — Doris Rayner, East Hartford; Maine— Jean Smart, 
Bangor; Massachusetts—Samuel A. W. Peck, Reading; New 
Hampshire—Howard Nettleton, Concord; New Jersey—K. Eliz- 
abeth Ingalls, Trenton; Rhode Island — Anna L. McInerney, 
Cranston; Vermont—Harriet V. Eastman, Brattleboro. Presi- 
dents of affiliated State Music Educators Associations (state 
units of the M.E.N.C.) who automatically represent their states 
on the Executive Board: New York — Arthur R. Goranson, 
Jamestown; Pennsylvania—James Dunlop, Emporium; Delaware 
, Greenwood; Maryland — President to be 
elected at first business meeting, to be held in the fall. 











Kentucky and Maryland 


pe the last issue of the JouRNAL was published, two more 
applications for affiliation have been approved by the National 
Board of Directors. Both of the new state units are also affili- 
ated with their respective State Education Associations. 

Maryland Music Educators Association will hold its first 
meeting as the Department of Music of the Maryland Education 
Association, and officers will be elected at that time. Members 
of the Organization and Constitution Committee: John Denues 
(chairman), Thomas R. Lawrence, Robert Bolles, Brother Ed- 
ward Joseph, H. Hunter Wilder. 

The organization of the Kentucky Music Educators Associa- 
tion, which has been under way for some time, was consummated 
by officers and members of the various school music organizations 
in the state at the time of the recent meeting of the Kentucky 
Education Association. John Vincent, of the Western Kentucky 
State Teachers College, Bowling Green, was elected president; 
Mrs. Grace Dean, Lafayette High School, Lexington, was elected 
secretary. W. P. King, Executive Secretary of K.E.A., will 
automatically serve as treasurer. The remaining officers will be 
elected next fall. 


Headquarters 


Resolutions 


fb. RESOLUTIONS adopted at each of the six division Confer- 
ences were unusually significant from the standpoint of edu- 
cational philosophy and viewpoints expressed, and also in the 
matter of organization unity and solidarity as evidenced (1) by 
the unanimous support of the American Unity Through Music 
theme, adopted by the National Board of Directors last fall: 
(2) by the confidence and support indicated by expressions of 
approval and appreciation tendered to the National Board and 
the National Committee on Constitution Revision; and (3) by 
the unanimous vote petitioning that steps be taken to amend the 
Consitution to enable the six divisions to function under the name 
of the Music Educators National Conference. The latter pro- 
posal involves no alterations in terminology so far as usage is 
concerned, inasmuch as each division of: the Conference would 
continue to use the name of its section, but in all official matters 
the title of the division would be subordinate to the name of the 
Music Educators National Conference. The Southern Confer- 
ence for Music Education voted unanimously to change its title 
to “Southern Music Educators Conference,” in order to conform 
to the common terminology. 


Trips to South America 


PPARENTLY quite a number of music educators are giving 

thought to the possibility of a summer vacation trip to South 
America. Readers who are interested in such a trip or who know 
of parties being planned are invited to communicate with the 
headquarters office, and all such communications will be referred 
to the Committee on American Unity Through Music which, in 
cooperation with the headquarters Office, will serve as a clearing 
house for all information to be made available in this connection. 


National School Band, Orchestra, and 
Vocal Associations 


O* July 1 the officers elected by the Board of Control at its 
winter meeting will assume their responsibilities for the 
ensuing biennial term. The names of the officers are given here 
again, inasmuch as several months have elapsed since results of 
the election were announced : 

N.S.B.A.: President—L. Bruce Jones, Little Rock, Arkansas; First 
Vice- President—King Stacy, Lansing, Michigan; Second Vice-President 

. C. Conn, Los Angeles, California. 

N.S.O.A.: President — Louis Wersen, Tacoma, Wash.; First Vice- 
President—Carleton Stewart, Mason City, Iowa; Second Vice-President 
—T. Frank Coulter, Joplin, Missouri. 

N.S.V.A.: President — Frederic Fay Swift, Ilion, New York; First 
Vice-President — Frances Chatburn, Springfield, Illinois; Second Vice- 
President—Margaret R. Goheen, Tacoma, Wash. 

Executive President of the National Board of Control and chairman of 
the Executive Council—A. R. McAllister, Joliet, Illinois. 


National School Music Competition-Festivals 


Be: issue of the JouRNAL is being prepared for the press only 
a few days after the close of the 1941 National School Music 
Competition-Festivals in the ten regions. However, through the 
cooperation of regional officers, it is possible to give on this page 
a tabulation of participation totals. These figures supply food 
for thought for all who are interested in the onward march of 
music education and in the astounding growth of the competi- 
tion-festivals activity. Complete statistics, financial reports and 
summaries by the chairmen of the ten regions will be published 
in the annual bulletin which will be off the press early in the 
summer. The approximate total number of participating schools 
this year was 2100 as compared with 1942 in 1940, 1479 in 1939, 
and 945 in 1938. 





NATIONAL SCHOOL MUSIC COMPETITION-FESTIVALS—1941 PARTICIPATION TOTALS BY REGIONS 
(First column i in each case indicates es number of groups. Second column number of students.) 












































| I 1 11 IV V vI VII VIII IX x 
Bands... | 37 2033] 60 3600 42 2311| 35 1975 | 93 30 1579 60 3910 4206 
Orchestras | 17 1020| 8 480| 2 1449| 12 62t| 11 489] 6 29| 2 70| 4 240| 28 1531 | 23 1036 
Choruses and Glee Clubs 37 1295| 81 3240| 42 1675| 37 1976| 6 262] 43 1391] 6 182| 32 1000| 79 3568] 59 2711 
Ensemblee—Instrumental.....| 58 232 | 180  720| 449 1890 “492 | 30 137/198  801| 6 277| 55 220/213 870/113 482 
Ensembles—Vocal... | 35 140| 81 324| 58 397 4 | 16 73] 1 4/15 60/156 9849 | 68 272 
Soloiste—Instrumental... °325 886 1160 *496 130 752 172 262 848 408 
Soloiste—Vocal..... 369 142 il 87 10 47 361 182 
Wa desaarecess -... | 184 5045 | 410 9619 | 574 ©6653 | 91 8896 | 86 3022 | 356 ©9257 | 99 2294 178 4709 | 536 11937 | 330 9267 





*Combined totals of instrumentalists and vocalists. 
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